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PREFACE 



The Fifth New York State Conference of Charities and Coi^ 
reotion waa held in Syracuse, November 15, 16, 17 and 18, 1904, 
the President being Mr. Eobert W. Hebberd, Secretary of the 
State Board of Charitiee. 

There was a large attendance of delegates, representing the 
public and the private charitable and correctional institutions of 
the State, 408 delegates having registered during the session of the 
Conferenoa 

The Sixth Conference is to be held in New York city, November 
14, 15, 16 and 17, 1905, under the presidency of Mr. Nathan 
Bijur, Vice-President of the United Hebrew Charities, New York 
city. 

Albany, June^ 1905. 

iil 
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THE FIFTH NEW YORK STATE CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES 
AND CORRECTION. 



FIRST SESSION. 

Tuesday, November 15, 190^. 

The Fifth New York State Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection waa called to order in Assembly Hall, University Block, 
Syracuse, N. Y., at 8 p. m., Tuesday, November 16, 19Q4, by 
Robert W. Hebberd, President of the Conference. 

The meeting was opened with prayer by the Bev. Michael 
Clune, of the Roman Catholic Church of St John the Evangelist 
Syracuse. 

Pbaykb. 

Oh, Saviour Lord, whose last judgment upon us will be tem- 
pered by mercy y if for Thy sake we feed the hungry and clothe 
the naked, grant to our deliberations the sweet guidance of Thy 
Holy Spirit. Grant that the strength which comes from: our 
union will build up the unfortunate. Grant that we may realize 
that our most august function is to succor and to sava Grant 
that we shall not seek fi> do charity by proxy when we are able 
to do it personally. Grant that our seeking from one another 
wisdom in council shall make us more like Thee in action. Grant 
that from our joint labors we shall realize more fully that the 
kingdom of Gbd is within us, and that that kingdom is not meat 
and drink, but charity and joy and peace in the Holy Ghost 
Amen. 

PfissiDEkNT Hesbesd: We hoped to have with us tchnight 
Govemorelect Higgins, who promised me some weeks ago that 
he would attend the Conference and address this meeting, but 
on account of illness he is unable to be present We will listen 
to an address of welcome by the Hon. John W. Sadler, President 
of the Common Council and Aiding Mayor of Syracuse, in place 
id Mayor Pobee, who is also obliged to be absent 
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Address of Welcome by Hon. John W. Sadler, Acting Mayob 

OF Syracuse. 

Mr. President, and Ladies and Gtentlemen. — Owing to the 
absence of Mayor Fobes, the pleasant dutj has devolved upon 
me of formally welcoming this Conference to our city, and I am 
glad to take a part, however brief and simple, in a meeting 
which has for its object the study and discussion of charitable 
and correctional work in this State. 

Syracuse is honored by your presence here. You are a body 
of men and women, expert in the theory and experienced in the 
practical work of charitable enterprises. You are actively and 
seriously engaged in solving social problems, with a fixed deter- 
mination to improve existing conditions, and the results of yoxir 
discussions cannot be otherwise than helpful to ervery member 
of the Conference. 

The time has come when all good people who are actuated by 
philanthropic motives and a desire to help our unfortunate 
classes, agree that individual work here and there, is not enough, 
but that all charitable work ought to be well organized, intelli- 
gently supervised and capably administered. The number of 
physically defective and needy persons cared for by the State 
and by our several municipalities each year grows larger; the 
task of administration continually grows more difficult and calls 
for intelligent, trained and expert men and women; so likewise 
do the many private charities in all our cities demand, as they 
are receiving, wise supervision and careful management at the 
hands of unselfish, devoted and patriotic citizens. 

The very existence of such a convention as this is a potent sign 
of the times. The thoughtful people of our State are demanding 
settlement work in our great cities, the care and relief of needy 
families in their homes, sdiools for crippled and defective chil- 
dren, institutions for the care of the feeble-minded, and intelli- 
gent treatment of the criminal. The day of old-time prisons 
and reformatories is past We are working for the prevention of- 
crime, poverty and distress, rather than the punishment of the 
evil-doer and the indiscriminate giving of alms to the poor. What 
we need is not money merely, but proper methods in the treatment 
of the unfortunate. 
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Address by Hon. John W. Sadlbb. S 

But outside of the benefit to the members of this Conference 
in attendance here, this meeting and the discussions which will 
take place, will be of value to the public generally. Many of 
our citizens are ready and willing to help in charitable work, 
but have not the time or ability to give it personal attention. 
I believe that this Conference will be full of suggestions as to 
the best and most intelligent manner for such persons to aid in 
this philanthropic work. 

While you are here, ladies and gentlemen, I trust you will 
find a good deal to interest you. I know you are not going to 
have much time to devote to anything except business sessions. 
This convention is essentially a working and business convention. 
You are here to study conditions and for a full and intelligent 
interchange of views and opinions. But I hope you will find 
time to become well acquainted with our city. We are proud 
of Syracuse. We glory in her past and we have the utmost 
confidence in her future. 

Among the public institutions located here, there is the State 
Institution for Feeble-Minded Children, situated in the western 
part of the city and reached by the Solvay car line. The new 
Onondaga Coimly Penitentiary at Jamesville is readied by a 
pleasant trolley ride ovot the Suburban line, and we think it is 
one of the best built and best equipped institutions of its kind 
in the State. There are also the House of Providence, the St 
Vincent's Orphan Asylum and the Onondaga County Orphan 
AsyluuL In all of these charities Syracusans take great pride. 
You will be interested in our beautiful new High School, oui 
Court House, now in process of erection, and in the el^ant 
•Carnegie Library, soon to be dedicated. You will be glad of 
an opportunity to inspect some of our great industrial enterprises, 
our department stores, our steel and iron foundries, and our 
extensive typewriter factories. 

I trust every one will visit our Syracuse University, an insti- 
tution of which all our citizens are justly proud. It is located 
on the highlands to the southeast and is reached by the University 
or Walnut street cars. From the campus a most delightful view 
of Onondaga valley, the city, and Onondaga lake may be obtained 
We rejoice in the unparalleled growth of this University. During 
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the past ten years the number of students has increased from 600 
to 2,400, and the increase in buildings, endowment, equipment 
and the faculty has been in like proportion* 

In behalf of the city of Syracuse, I extend to you a most sin- 
cere and cordial welcome, and hope your visit may prove to be 
very enjoyable and exceedingly profitable. 

Pbesidesnt Hebbeield: We shall now have the pleasure of lis- 
tening to some music by the University quiirtette. 

The University quartette of Syracuse then rendered a selection. 

Peesidbnt Hebbeord: It gives me much pleasure to intro- 
duce the Hon. Charles Andrews, Chairman of the Local Com- 
mittee, who will supplement the address of welcome of Acting 
Mayor Sadler. 

Address op Welcome by the Hon. Chabubs Andrews, Chair- 
man OF THE Local Committee. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Qentiemen. — It is my most agree- 
able duty, as a representative of the Committee of Citizens, to 
unite in the welcome which has been extended to you by the 
official representative of the city, and to concur with him in the 
statement that as citizens of Syracuse we feel privileged and 
honored at the presence on this occasion of a body of the charity 
workers of the State. You are assembled to consider vital and 
important interests connected with the public welfare. This 
Conference has already become one of the important auxiliaries 
in stimulating, strengthening and developing the charitable sen- 
timent of the State. You come as private citiz^is only; you 
have no power to enforce your conclusions or to require their 
adoption. But you have the power which comes from influencing 
public sentiment, that mighty force which governors and legis- 
lators are compelled, in the end, to regard. 

There has been no time in the history of the State when the 
responsibility of wealth has been so understood and regarded as 
at this time. At no period has there been so much giv^i to charity 
and education and to the other interests in which the welfare of 
the State is involved. But money is not the sole expressicm of 
eharity. Those who give their time in searching out the abodes 
of wretchedness and suffering, who devote their thought and 
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attentioii to the great problems of poverty and oriine whioh are 
pressing upon our attention, often make greater sacrificee than 
those who give from their abundanoa The assembling of such 
a body of people as this, the earnest men and women of our State 
representing the great cause of charity, lifts us out of the narrow 
circle of our individual interests to the contemplation of our 
duties, and our responsibilities as members of society. 

The history of charities and their development in the State 
of New York is, on the whole, a most encouraging one. Com- 
mencing with the primitive almshouses of the respective counties 
in the early system of the State, we now see more than thirty 
public charitable institutions maintained by the State, all the 
principal localities being represented. Hospitals have grown up 
in every town of any considerable size. Our educational system 
has been extended so as to embrace the deaf, the dumb and the 
blind. Seformatories and industrial schools exist for the refor- 
mation of the young, and in every part of the State we see the 
principle of charity illustrated by the humane houses and struc- 
tures in which those requiring special treatment are assembled 
and are maintained at the expense of the State, and by private 
munificence. 

We take pride, as citizens of the State of New York, in our 
leadership in population, in wealth, in commerce; in the unrivaled 
advantages of our situation; but in no way is its primacy more 
to be seen and more generally recognized than in the character 
and extent of its charitable institutions. 

The State of New York during the last year has appropriated 
ten million dollars for the support of its public charities, and 
private munificence has doubled this sum as its annual contribu- 
tion towairds the maintenance of private charity. We have a 
right, therefore, to be proud of the attitude of our State, and it 
exhibits the importance of such assemblages as this to assist in 
regulating this tremendous trust and responsibility which rests 
upon us as citizens of the State of New York. No observant 
man can have failed to take notice of the great advancement 
during the last thirty years in the administration of our public 
and private charities, and it is but just to say that it is largely 
owing to the efforts and initiative of the State Board of Charities 
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of the State of New York whict was first constituted in 1867. 
The State has been enabled to avail itself of the experience and 
wisdom of men devoted to the work of charily, a work carried 
on not in the glare of the footlights or even with the appreciation 
and knowledge of a large share of our citizens, but which has 
resulted in elevating, strengthening and in^roving in every 
direction our system of charitable administration. And when 
the time comes when the history of the charities of this State 
shall be written, the names of such men as Letchworth, Craig 
and others like them will be recognized as those who have con- 
tributed most at this formative period in the system of the admin- 
istration of our State Charities. 

In 1002 a very radical change was made by the Legislature in 
the methods of administration of hospitals for the insane in the 
State. Before that they had been under the immediate charge 
of boards of managers selected from different parts of the State, 
acting without compensation and doing a most ^Bcient work in the 
regulation and control of those institutions. The law of 1002 
entirely changed this method of management by transferring the 
duties which theretofore had devolved upon the boards of man- 
agers of these several institutions to the Commission in Lunacy 
of the State. 

Upon that Commission was conferred the power of making 
the appointment of the chief officers in these institutions. They 
were given the power to shift the duties from one official to 
another when it should be deemed advisable. They have the right 
to transfer and change from one institution to another the officials 
in these several organizations. It was a sdieme frau^t with 
danger. It was resisted by the almost unanimous sentiment of 
those most interested in conducting our public charities, and the 
demand has been constant and reiterated that a return should be 
made to the previous arrangement with respect to administration. 
We have but eighteen months or so experience under the new 
system. Fortunately, the present State Commission in Lunacy 
is composed of men of great ability who have faithfully devoted 
themselves to the care and superintendency of these great interests 
of the Stata But the system is dangerous. Its potentialities are 
such that it makes it the duty, in my judgmimt, of the charity 
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workers of this State to seek to have a return to the original i^stem. 
The compensation given to the Commissioners in Lnnac^ is very 
considerable. They have a large patronage connected with their 
official position^ and unless all experience should be reversed the 
time wiU come when these places will be sought for and when 
thej will be distributed as rewards for political service, and 
nothing could be so disastrous to the general interests of charity 
as to make it the football of contending political parties. 

Another measure enacted at the same session may not require 
the same condemnation. I refer to the measure appointing a 
Piscal Supervisor of the State Charities. Indeed^ I am bound 
to say that in my judgment that change was justified by the 
circumstances and is an improvement upon the antecedent system. 
The State expends ten million dollars raised by taxation for the 
support of its public charities. It has a right to demand an accu- 
rate and rigid accountability of those connected with the dis- 
tribution and management of this fund, so that due economy 
shall be induced in every branch of its public service; not an 
economy which consists in depriving the wards of the State of 
anything required for their reasonable support and maintenance, 
but an economy which shall prevent waste and extravagance on 
the part of any of these institutions; and in my judgment the 
boards of managers of these several institutions are not so well 
qualified to take that careful oversight of the financial conditions 
and interests of these institutions as an officer specially appointed 
and charged with the duty of looking after thenu Within a few 
days I have read the report of Mr. Bender, the present Fiscal 
Supervisor of State Charities, and I am bound to say that it ex- 
hibits, as it seems to me, a man faithful, efficient and attentive to 
the position and duties with which he is charged, and the result 
shows that while the maintenance and the support of the inmates 
of these institutions has not been lessened or impaired, large 
economies have been effected through vesting in one superintend- 
ing power the control of the financial departments of these institu- 
tions. In the presence of those of fuller knowledge, I speak with 
reserve upon this subject; but I think we should be ready to recog- 
nize any improvements which may have been suggested in respect 
to any part of the management of these institutiona 
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There is a subject in which I have been greatly interested and 
which is of itself of the utmost importance, and that is legislation 
in respect to the children of the State who have come under the 
cognizance of the criminal law; as to how thej should be dealt 
with, how they should be freed as far as possible from the brand 
of the criminal which they now carry with them when they leave 
reformatories and go again into the world. 

Very much has been done in later years in improving conditions 
in this respect. The segr^ation of the youthful criminals of the 
State from association with adult depraved criminals in our State 
prisons was a large step in advance and a most beneficial change 
in the administration of the criminal law, and the L^slature 
of 1003 made a still further advance by establishing by a general 
law what are known popularly as children's courts for the trial 
of children charged with offenses against the criminal law. By 
that law they are required to be tried at other times than those 
set for the trial of adult criminals, and in a room so far as prac- 
ticable different from the ordinary court room where criminal 
adults are tried; a separate record is to be made of the results of 
the trial and then power is given to suspend sentence before exe- 
cution in cases of conviction, by the court which tries them. The 
object is, of course, to create a distinction in the public mind in 
respect to the attitude of the child who has in some way offended 
against the criminal law, perhaps in a trivial matter, or even in 
a more serious way, and although it subjects him to punishment, 
neverthdess he goes forth into the world not with a criminal 
record, but as a child who has been brought before a magistrate 
charged with an offense which a child might readily and easily 
commit 

That law was supplemented by another passed at the same 
session, extending what is known as the probation system of the 
State, by which children charged with crime and convicted of 
(»*ime may be put by the magistrate under the charge of probation 
officers until such time as it should appear that they may safely 
be discharged from the prosecution which was had against them. 
The change in the probation law made by this last enactment was 
to extend the dass of persons who might be appointed probation 
officers so that such appointmj^t should not be confined as under 
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the prior law to police constables and policemen. It authorized 
the magistrate to appoint any reputable citizen or a member of 
any unincorporated or incorporated charitable association as a 
probation officer to take charge of a child during this period of 
probation. 

Both of these things^ in mj judgment, are a great improvem^it 
and advance upon the antecedent law, and it is a pleasure to me 
to suggest that this legislation was promoted mainly by the effi- 
cient action and support of the member of the Board of Charities 
living within our own city. 

There is one other suggestion which I will venture to make 
before I dosa I have been of the impression that we often have 
too many charitable institutions. For example, in a city of 
moderate size the establishment of four or five hospitals is a great 
mistake, not only in respect to efficiency, but in respect to the 
use of charitable moneys given for the support of the dependent 
and erring classes. Th^re are many reasons for the multiplica- 
tion of such institutions; the rivalry of churches, the disagreement 
between the different schools of medicine, the desire on the part 
of many people to become prominently connected with some public 
charitable work. So also there are in my judgment too many 
unincorporated charities in a place of any size where the work 
might better be committed to some existing institution fully capa- 
ble to carry it on, in which ihere would be the minimum of 
expense and the maximum of efficiency. It is a wrong to the 
charitable people of a community to ask them to give money to 
be expended in the management and support of a separate insti- 
tution when there are existing organizations fully competent to 
carry on the work which these separate institutions have been 
established to do. 

What I have said I realize has been said in the presence of 
people who know much more than I do in respect to these questions. 
I suggest them with great reluctance simply because it seems to 
me that this and the other subject to which I have referred mi^t 
properly come within the cognizance of this Conference. 

In conclusion, permit me to say that you have my heartiest 
wishes for the success of this Conference. The problems of 
pover^ and crime are pressing more and more upon the attention 
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of the people of our State. It needs the combined wisdom and 
ezperienoe of all those engaged in the work of public charity to 
point the waj for a better and improving administration of these 
great interests of the State^ and I trust, ladies and gentlemen, 
that 70U will go from this Conference with increased enthusiasm 
for the great work in which you are engaged. 

Pbesidbnt Hsbbesd : The ladies of the Local Committee have 
kindly arranged some more music at this point 

liiiss Martha Wittkowski then sang the ^^ Angels' Easter Song/' 
by Brewer. 

Ai>i>B£8s OF Bobert W. Hesbeocd, PREsn>Birr of the Fifth 
Nbw York State Confbirbnob of Charities and Correc- 
tion, Syracuse, N. Y., !N^ovembbr 15, 1904. 

This Conference was organized five years ago, on the initiative 
of the State Board of Charities, by a committee of philanthropic 
citizens representing all parts of the State, as well as its varied 
charitable and correctional interests. 

From a consideration of the experience of other states the State 
Board of Charities had reason to believe that an annual meet- 
ing of this character would accomplish much good by bringing 
together for conference and discussion the representatives of the 
charitable, correctional and related institutions of the State, and 
no one will be likely to dispute that this belief was well-founded. 

The first Conference was held in November, 1900, in the Senate 
Chamber at Albany, under the Presidency of Hon. William P. 
Letchworth of Portage, the greater part of whose life has been 
unselfishly devoted toward carrying out the purposes for which 
the Conference stands. At that meeting a constitution and 
by-laws were adopted, in accordance with which the Conference 
continues to be governed. 

In the constitution the purposes of the Conference are declared 
to be, " to afford an opportunity for those engaged in charitable 
and reform work to confer respecting their methods, principles 
of administration and results accomplished ; to diffuse reliable in- 
formation respecting charitable and correctional work and enco^u^ 
age cooperation in humanitarian efforts, with the aim of further 
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improying the system of charity and correction in the State of 
New York'' 

The by-laws provide that, ^'All who have an active interest 
in the public or the private charitable or correctional work in New 
York State are invited to enroll themselves as members of the 
Conference." 

Thus there is provided a broad but simple platform upon which 
the representatives of the varied philanthropic interests of the 
State can stand without embarrassment, as well as a forum where 
their views may be freely expressed for mutual benefit. 

To the respective committees of the Conference is left the 
work of arranging the program, of making the reports, and of 
inviting the writers of papers and others to participate in the 
discussions. Of necessily they are left a practically free hand 
in such matters, for the Conference ia not and should never be 
allowed to become a machine to register the will of any indi- 
vidual or body of individuals. Its purposes are conference, dis- 
cussion, and the diffusion of information, with the knowledge that 
the truth will live and that the error, if any, must die. 

The Conferences have been well attended. At the opesiing ses- 
sion, held at Albany, in 1900, 283 delegates were regbtered. The 
year following there were 563 at New York In 1902, at the 
second Conference held in Albany, 334 registered delegates were 
present, while 397 enrolled last November at Buffalo. Besides, 
there were present at these several Conferences many who failed 
to register their names with the Secretary. 

Each year the proceedings of the Conference have been pub- 
lished more or lees promptly, and they have been and still are 
in much demand, not only in this country, but abroad as welL 

In the steady growth of this annual meeting there is every 
reason for satisfaction on the part of those who organized and 
supi>ort it 

President Letchworth's address to the Conference of 1900 was 
drawn from an almost inexhaustible foimtain of knowledge and 
experience. It touched on every phase of charitable and cor- 
rectional work carried on in this State, and is at once a history 
and an inspiration. To read the address of Dr. Letchworlii 
nnderstandingly is in itself an education in philanthropy. 
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The address of President de Forest to the Conference of 1901 
was an eloquent plea for those who need justice rather than 
charily; the quality of justice, I may say, that he as the first 
Tenement House Commissioner of the city of New York secured 
for them in the way of improved homes and fire^des. 

President Stewart/s address to the Conference of 1902 impres- 
sively outlined the progress of twenty years of charitable work in 
this State, a progress full of encouragement to those who are still 
seeking to improve the administration of charity in this State. 
Many of us know how much President Stewart had to do with 
this remarkable progress. 

The address of President Mulry to the last Conference pointed 
out the value of cooperation in the charitable work of the State, 
a cooperation to which I am sure no one in the State has ocm- 
tributed in greater degree than himself. 

The chief purpose of this Conference, as briefly stated in its 
constitution, is to further improve the administration of charitable 
and correctional work in the State of New York. The Confer- 
ence recognizes the advances of the past but is ambitious for the 
future. 

The history of charily and related work in this State may be 
to many a dry and uninteresting page. But it should hardly be 
so to the members of this Conference. 

Conditions in New York have greatly changed since Governor 
Bellomont, in 1699, tnrote to the English Lords, Commissioners 
for Trade and Plantations, that he had presented the King's in- 
struction for the establishment of a public almshouse to the 
Colonial Assembly, which smiled at it "because, indeed," re- 
ported Qt)vemor Bellomont, " there is no such thing as a beggar 
in this town or country." 

But the facts do not seem to have warranted this complacent 
optimism of the Governor, because public provision for the care 
of the dependent poor had then existed in New Netherland and 
New York for over half a century. It was, moreover, but a short 
time before the citizens of that city were compelled to erect an 
almshouse which long stood upon the exact spot where stands the 
City Hall tOHiay. j 
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Many volumes could be filled with the history of the develop- 
ment of charity work in this State, but with respect to this there 
is time for passing reference only. 

As early as 1641 we find in the laws and ordinances of I^ew 
Netherland a provision that the penally imposed for selling unpol- 
ished wampum was to go for the use of the poor. In 1662 Gov- 
ernor Stuyvesant granted a site for an almshouse at Beverwyck, 
now the city of Albany, which piece of ground has been used 
for that purpose up to the present time. In 1661 the first gen- 
eral poor law was enacted. The funds were collected in the 
churches and disbursed by the deacons, who acted as overseers 
of the poor. 

In 1664, when the English took possession, provision was made 
in the " Duke of York's laws *' for the care of the poor, through 
overseers who were to provide for the church and the poor, while 
" distracted persons," who were found to be " both very chargeable 
and troublesome " were to be maintained at the joint expense of 
the several towns " in the Bideing." 

The account book of the deacons of the Butch Church at 
Albany throws some light on the methods of caring for the poor 
in 1665. Such entries as these appear: " To Mr. Peter for bury- 
ing two Englishmen, 12 guilders. To small beer for the use of 
Uncle Peter, 1 guilder and 13 stivers. Anthony Jansen for six 
small measures of brandy when the old captain was laid out, 4 
guilders and 4 stivers. Peter Brouck on his promise to return 
it during the year, 50 guilders. To William Brouwer in money, 
8 guilders for which he pawned one pair of white stockings until 
he should return the money." 

From the same account we learn that " On the 16th of Feb- 
ruary, Eyseck, widow of Gerrit Swart, the last of the church poor 
died, and was buried on the 17th, the ortJeosten of which was as 
follows: 8 dry boards for the coflSn, 7 guilders and 10 stivers; 
% lb. of nails, 1 guilder 10 stivers ; making the co£S!n,^ 24 guilders ; 
cartage, 10 stivers; a half vat and an anker of good beer, 27 
guilders; 1 gal. rum, 21 guilders; 6 gaL Madeira for women and 
men, 64 guildeis ; sugar and eruyeryy 6 guilders ; 160 sugar cakes, 
15 guilders; tobacco and pipes, 4 guilders and 10 stivers; Hen- 
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drick Boeeboom^ doodgraver, 30 guilders; use of the pall, 12 
guilders; total, 232 guilders. 

"A claim of Roseboom of 12 guilders for inviting to the funeral 
was paid, but it was regarded as an extortionate charge, and the 
consistory ordered that the doodgraver should thereafter have from 
the deacons 30 guilders and no more, for like services.^' 

During the period of English rule, from 1664 to 1776, a num- 
ber of general and special poor laws were enacted, among them 
the first settlement law passed in this State. 

In 1771 " The Society of the New York Hospital in the City 
of New York ^' was incorporated by a charter granted by King 
George TTT. This, we are told, was the result of a subscription 
set on foot for the purpose of erecting a public hospital in the (dty 
of New York, and the King, in view of the beneficial tendency of 
such an institution " calculated for relieving the distress of the 
indigent," granted the charter. 

Since New York became an American State in 1776 thousands 
of laws have been enacted and hundreds of institutions established 
to relieve the needs of the dependent poor. In the earlier days, 
however, many of the laws were unsympathetic in their provisions 
and failed to produce the most beneficent results. The general 
poor law, passed in 1788, i9 an instance of such legislation. 

By this statute any poor stranger, even though not an applicant 
for relief, could be forcibly removed by the constables through 
county after county to his or her place of legal settlement, and 
if any person so removed should return after such removal the 
penalty was thirty-nine lashes if the offender were a man and 
twenty-five if a woman. 

To change these harsh provisions took many years, but to-day 
the general poor law of the State mercifully, and doubtless more 
economically, provides that the poor shall be relieved wherever 
they suffer want, and that the expense of their care shall be a 
charge upon the locality where they belong. The present statute 
also makes it a criminal offence to send the poor from place to 
place, and it is a matter of regret that this provision of law does 
not seem to be fully understood by many of the local poor law 
officials. 
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Onr present system of county almshouses was provided for by a 
statute enacted in 1824, following an extended report by the 
Secretary of State on the subject. 

In 1836 the foimdation of the present system of caring for the 
insane in this State was laid by an act providing for the " New 
York State Lunatic Asylum/' which is now known as the TJtica 
State Hospital 

The State Board of Charities was established in 1867. In 
1876 the children and in 1890 the insane were removed from the 
almshouses. In 1896, by a provision of the general poor law, the 
commitment of idiots to almshouses was also forbidden, but the 
means have not yet been provided to supply this unfortunate 
class with adequate accommodations in the State institutions. 

To-day we have in this State a splendid system of charitable 
and reformatory institutions, maintained at an expense approximat- 
ing $30,000,000 annually, which is considerably more than it 
costs to administer the State government. 

When one studies the history of charity in this State he has a 
right to feel that he is a citizen of no mean country. For over 
a hundred years has this State made steady progress in the works 
of charity and reform. If at times this movement seems to have 
swung backward, it was but gathering momentum for the irresist- 
ible forward movement that was sure to f oUow. 

Step by step has this magnificent structure of charity been 
erected by good men and good women, who have given unsparingly 
of their time, their means and their strength, until it stands to-day 
an imperishable monument to their patience and their devotion. 

And now let us give some heed to the future. Shall it be an 
era of progress or a period of retrogression in the administration 
of charity in this State ? In all probability that will depend very 
largely upon those here present, and that being so I am not doubt- 
ful as to the answer. 

What IB more important than anything else perhaps in this 
effort to improve conditions is a more general diffusion of knowl- 
edge respecting charity and reform work and the true principles 
upon which it should be carried on. This Conference itself is an 
aid in that direction. It reaches not only those who attend its 
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sessions, but those also who read its published proceedings, and, 
with the valuable assistance of the newspapers, probably thousands 
of others. There are also the annual convention of the County 
Superintendents of the Poor, the School of Philanthropy in New 
York, the classes in sociology in our universities and colleges, 
and the publications known as '* Charities,^' the " St Vincent 
de Paul Quarterly^' and "Jewish Charity/' 

These movements all deserve encouragement and support. May 
they hasten the day when the people of this State, even in the 
remotest towns, will appreciate the fact that those chosen to relieve 
the needs of the poor should be selected because of their character 
and intelligence, and not through any personal or political 
influence. 

There is in our English tongue a little word in common use, a 
word that under ordinary circumstances we hear with no quicken- 
ing of the pulse. But not so when this word is used in connection 
with the charities. " Politics *' and " charity." How sinister the 
significance when we know that in every state where partisan 
politics is allowed to interfere with the administration of charity 
the results are most unfortunate. The principles enunciated on 
this subject by the two principal candidates for the office of Gover- 
nor at the recent election must have been particularly gratifying 
to the members of this Conference. 

Fortunately, in the State charitable and reformatory institu- 
tions, the State Civil Service law and the presence of independent, 
philanthropic citizens on the boards of management have helped 
to preserve conditions practically free from partisan influences. 

On the other hand, in the county and municipal service, and 
particularly in some of the rural communities to which the rules 
of the Civil Service do not yet apply, injurious political influ- 
ences continue to manifest themselves in a greater or a lesser 
degree. For a long time those interested in the welfare of these 
county and municipal charities outside the classified service have 
hoped that some practicable method would be found of extending 
the State Civil Service rules to cover this class of institutions. 
Perhaps we shall learn something further on this subject when 
it is under consideration next Thursday night. To me it seems a 
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subject to which the appropriate committee of the Conference 
might address itseK with good results. 

The system of State charitable and reformatory institutions has 
been greatly extended and improved during the past twenty years. 
Within this time there have been established two new reforma- 
tories for women, an asylum for the feeble-minded and idiotic, the 
colony for epileptics, a home for soldiers and their wives, a hos- 
pital for crippled and deformed children and the hospital for the 
treatment of tuberculosis in the Adirondacks. Much progress 
has been made recently in developing the reformatory system of 
the State. Arrangements have been made to move the State 
Industrial School, now at Rochester, to a country site where it is 
to be reestablished on the cottage plan, and a similar movement is 
under way for the reorganization of the House of Kefuge on 
Randall's Island. The Legislature of last year wisely established 
the New York State Training School for Girls at Hudson in place 
of the House of Refuge for Women at that place. 

Enlargement is the chief need of some of the State institutions 
at the present time. This is particularly true of the asylums 
at [Jfewark and Rome for the custodial care of the feeble- 
minded and idiotic. Although, as has been said, the general poor 
law of the State provides that such persons shall not be maintained 
in almshouses, there are approximately a thousand of this class in 
these institutions^ owing to the fact that the State asylums are 
lacking in accommodations for them. 

Persons of this class, and especially the women, can not be prop- 
erly cared for and protected at almshouses. Indeed, their pres- 
ence in such institutions is frequently a cause for scandal. Those 
who can visit the State Asylum for Feeble-Minded Women at 
Newark in this State should do so and mark the difference. There, 
about five hundred women of this class most needing protection 
are cared for by officers and attendants of their own sex. The 
Legislature of this State almost invariably shows a willingness to 
deal in a sympathetic manner with the needs of the unfortunate, 
and should this Conference think it wise to appoint a committee 
to ni^e this particular matter upon the attention of the Legisla- 
ture, good results would be likely to follow. In this connection it 
2 
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is to be remembered that it is the purpose of the Conference " to 
diffuse reliable information respecting charitable and correctional 
work and encourage cooperation in himianitarian efforts." 

The almshouse system of the State has been practically reorgan- 
ized during the past few years. In most of the counties good and 
effective work is being accomplished. In others, politics, un- 
fortunately, produces its usual results. 

If, as has been suggested, the keepers and other employes of 
these institutions, now unclassijSed, can be chosen through the 
competitive system, better results will follow. The furtiier im- 
provement of almshouse administration will be achieved when the 
idiots and epileptics are removed to State institutions, when the 
commitment of vagrant and disorderly persons is discontinued, 
and when the almshouses are allowed to become, what they should 
be in time, simply homes for the aged dependent poor. 

There is another phase of charitable work in this State that has 
not yet been placed upon a satisfactory basis. Despite all that 
has been said on the subject it is a fact that in some parts of 
the State and by some public oflScials, children are still placed out 
in family homes in a careless and indifferent manner, indicating 
but little regard for their welfare. During the past year a number 
of such children have been removed from improper homes at the 
instance of the State Board of Charities. On the other hand some 
of the organizations that exist for the purpose of placing children 
in family homes are rendering excellent and discriminating service. 
The laws regulating this matter are, however, fragmentary and 
ambiguous and the means for supervision inadequate. This also 
seems to be a subject to which the Conference might properly 
address itself with the hope of securing such changes and reforms 
as commend themselves as desirable after a careful consideration 
of the whole matter. 

The private charities of the State — ^Protestant, Catholic and 
Hebrew — ^vie with each other in a friendly rivalry to produce the 
most beneficent results. What Sir Felix Simon recently said in 
praise of the new Mount Sinai Hospital in the city of New York 
might properly be said of many of the other private institutions 
of the State. They aspire toward the ideal and with adequate 
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sympathy and support from the public many of them will almost 
attain it. It was my privilege not long since to visit the model 
institution for children that the New York Juvenile Asylum has 
constructed on the cottage plan at Echo Hills in Westchester 
county. This great advance is typical of the progress that is con- 
tinually being made in the private charitable work of the State. 

When more adequate means are supplied we shall expect to 
see the institutions for children better equipped as to their educa- 
tional facilities, so that the children placed in their care may re- 
ceive suitable industrial training as well as scholastic education. 
To the general public through their contributions, as well as to the 
public officials who hold the purse strings, must we look for the 
increased means necessary to secure this result 

In closing this address I desire to express to the members of 
the Local Committee the appreciation of the delegates for the 
generous arrangements that have been made to welcome the Con- 
ference to Syracuse. I personally know something of the large 
amount of work that has to be done by local committees and 
am more than grateful for the oordial welcome that has been 
extended to this Conference. 

Pbesident Hebbeed: We are now to have some more music, 
after which Eev. Mr. Betts, representing the Local Committee, will 
make an announcement and Eev. Dr. Spalding, of the Pirst Pres- 
byterian Church, will pronounce the benediction. 

Miss Wittkowski then sang " Jean," by Burleigh, and in response 
to an encore sang "Could I,'' by Tosti. 

Eev. Mr. Betts of the Local Committee then extended to those 
in attendance at the Conference an invitation to attend a reception 
to be given by the Local Committee in The Yates, at 10 o'clock 
p. m. 

Pbeseobnt HEBBBOBtD: Bcforo the benediction is pronounced I 
would like to say tiiat tomorrow at 10 o'clock the subject of Pre- 
ventive Social Work will be considered; in the afternoon at 3 
o'clock the subject of the Treatment of the Criminal ; and in the 
evening at 8 o'clock the subject of Dependent, N^lected, Delin- 
quent and Defective Children, and to these meetings we most 
cordially invite all the citizens of Syracuse and vicinity. 
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Benediction. 

Pronounced by the Eev. George B. Spalding of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Syracuse. 

Now may the blessing of Almighty God, the Father of all 
humanity^ abide with you all forever, Amen. 

The Conference then adjourned at 9.15 p. m. 

SECOND SESSION. 
Wednesday, November 16, 190 Jf, 

The second session of the Conference was called to order at 
10.15 a. m. by President Hebberd as follows: 

The Conference will please be in order. It is customary for 
the President to present to the Conference at this time, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the by-laws, the names of the members 
of certain committees of the Conference, and these are as follows : 

Committee on Organization. 

Edraond J. Butler New York. 

George IfcLaughlin Albany. 

ITomer Folks New York. 

Dr. Robert W. Hill Canandaigua. 

Dr. Lee K. Frankel New York. 

Dr. William O. Stillman Albany. 

Momay Williams New York. 

Committee on Time and Place. 

R. R. Reeder Hastings. 

Rev. Dr. Max Landsberg Rochester. 

Miss Mary Vida Clark New York. 

Rev. Dr. William J. White Brooklyn. 

Dr. J. C. Carson Syracuse. 

Committee on Resolutions. 

Nathan Bijur New York. 

Thomas M. Mulry New York. 

Frederic Almy Buffalo. 
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Prof. James H. Hamilton, head worker of the University Set- 
tlement, ^ew York city, and chairman of the Committee on Pre- 
ventive Social Work of the Conference, then took the chair, and 
presented the report of that Committee. 

Chairman Hamilton ; Our President has very kindly conaented 
that I should change for this session the order of proceedings that 
vrill be followed in subsequent sessions. I have asked that the 
formal part of the program may take place consecutively before 
the general discussion is entered into at all. My object in doing 
this is to invite a discussion not only of the papers but also of our 
report. I think that since the preventive work is limited to a 
very small section of the total as it properly should be, if the 
saying is true that an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure, the scope might be somewhat broadened and I should like 
especially if the discussion might include the committee's report, 
which 18 sufficiently inclusive I think to take in almost everything. 
My personal object in making this request is to offer an opportun- 
ity for the people of this community, which is best known of all 
commimities to me, to discuss some of the phases of preventive 
work which are going on here. I personally would profit by it 
and I know you would be profited by it. I wish very much that 
something might be said in the informal discussion under the head 
of small playgrounds for children, a work which has been going 
on here for a number of years. I wish something might be said 
as to the work of societies for the prevention of cruelty to children, 
the Boys' Club, and the Women's Union, and I might say that I 
think Syracuse deserves a much higher rank than it now holds 
in the public mind for the lines of preventive work which are 
going on here. We have selected the writer of one of our papers 
from the ranks of the workers in that line here. It would not be 
unprofitable if the entire program had been selected here. 

Report op the Committee on Preventive Social Work. 

The committee feels that preventive social work suffers for 
want of a clear, philosophic basis, that it has been too eclectic, 
too detached, and too imsystematic in its methods. Workers and 
thinkers in this field seem not to have looked deeply enough into 
the social organism; else their efforts would have fallen into a 
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more tmified and a more systematic scheme. It therefore submits 
this report by way of a suggestion of some points which require 
chiefly to be observed in the interest of the best results in future 
investigations and essays. 

. It would urge caution against the adoption of preventive for- 
mulas evolved from the experience of persons engaged in curative 
work. The preventive medicine is not necessarily similar to the 
curative doses. In fact, preventive work relates to diflFerent 
phenomena — it deals chiefly with social institutions, while cura- 
tive work relates mostly to individuals. Preventive workers 
indeed fall into two classes; (1) those who by contact instruct 
and lead individuals, and (2) those who study and seek to pre- 
serve, modify, or destroy institutions which make or unmake 
character. But the second class may obviously realize the larger 
results, and it is with this class that we wi^ here to deal. 

This class should first of all be concerned with established 
socializing or deeocializing institutions — ^with institutions which 
most obviously grow out of the very nature of man — ^like the 
family, the church, the school, and the state. It should be most 
interested in the proper fimctioning of these — as the family, in 
developing sympathy and mutual helpfulness; the church, in 
giving the sanction of religion to the ethical sense; the school, 
in developing intellect and economic capacity; and the State, 
primarily but by no means exclusively, in deterring from law- 
lessness by penalties and physical restraint 

The ideal of the preventive worker is a normally correlated 
and functioning society. The number of paupers, criminals and 
defectives are evidence of social sickness — ^they mark the extent 
of imperfect correlation, of imperfect functioning. We here offer 
some illustrations of ways by which effort may be directed to 
secure a more perfect functioning of the cardinal institutions 
which we have mentioned. 

First, as to the family. This institution has won its true place 
as the normal citizen and character maker in so far as the juvenile 
wards of the State — ^those who lack the benefit of natural parents — 
are no longer given asylum from t^nptation and given institu- 
tional instruction in religion, morals, and the ordinary school 
branches, but are ingrafted upon a family. Society acting ool- 
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lectively may through its ag^ts break up an improper function- 
ing family, i. a, it establishes a minimum standard of obligation 
between husband and wife, and especially between parents and 
children. It is coming to be conceded that every child bom into 
the world is entitled to the culture benefits of a good home and 
to immunity from the vicious results of a bad home. It is there- 
fore also important that it not imduly invade the good home and 
substitute itself for the moral force of the parents towards their 
children. The preventive worker, or as he is commonly called, 
the social worker in the institution of the settlement, needs like- 
wise to have a care lest the social centre become too much of a 
substitute for the home among the young peopla This is especially 
true if the settlement happens to be in a neighborhood of people 
of foreign birth. Here the thoughts and aspirations of the young 
are of the new world, and they readily attach themselves to per- 
sons of American antecedents. The parents on the other hand 
are more or less excluded — ^to some extent by a foreign language, 
and to a greater extent by foreign associations, sentiments and 
feelings. There is evidently danger here lest family sympathies 
be unmade in the effort to make Americans of the young — and 
this would mean the loss of the most essential element in the 
making of Americans of the proper fiber and texture — ^too rapid 
a process in American-making may easily mean a shoddy product 
If the feelings of the middle-aged immigrant are, say, ninety per 
cent foreign, and if the feelings and sympathies of the children 
are, say, 90 per cent American, there is too narrow a margin of 
sympathy within the family — it is likely to lose nine-tenths of 
its value as a socializing force — it may become a desocializing 
force because of the antagonisms and discords that develop. It 
is better that the feelings and sympathies of the children of immi- 
grants should root back into the old world, and this end might 
be served by appropriate lectures, literature and entertainments 
bearing on the life of the fathers. The margin of American 
feeling among the older people may be increased through talks 
and literature upon American history and American institutions 
in contrast with old world history and institutions, given in a 
language which they will imderstand. The margin of sympathy 
may be still further increased through plans for united action by 
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both the old and the young on behalf of social or civic betterment* 
And it may be still further increased among young parents through 
the agency of mothers' dubs — ^the mothers coming into conferenoe 
with the teachers over questions of home and school training for 
children. 

The institution of religion needs also to be carefully considered. 
This is a field in which the social worker may do little if anything 
of a constructive nature — it may be better that he should not 
attempt to do anything — ^but he may avoid doing much that is 
destructive. As a general proposition it may be best for society 
that children should come up in the faith of their parents — 
otherwise in nine cases out of ten it will be no faith at all. The 
social worker finds frequent opportunity to encourage the young 
people with whom he is brought in contact to remain in cordial 
working relationship with the religion of their fathers. He should 
not neglect these opportunitiee — ^perhaps not because of any par- 
ticular concern for those immediately affected, but their defection 
will tend to devitalize a historic religion and to reduce its power 
to keep people in general moral and social. 

The function of the school in preventing unsocial types is a 
matter that needs careful consideration. They are apt to devote 
too exclusive attention to the children whose tendencies are normal, 
to put forth too much effort to develop the genius, and too little 
to prevent the development of the degenerata Here is a double 
responsibility, for truancy implies both the industrial handicap 
of illiteracy and first lessons in law breaking. The elimination 
of truancy may require more attractive methods, perhaps this 
may mean more concrete methods, of instruction, on the one 
hand, and more effectual punishment on the other. It has seemed 
expedient to devote a portion of this session to the consideration 
of a imique and most interesting method of dealing with school 
offenders, a method which is designed to arouse a keener sense of 
law among children through the practice of law enactment. 

The lawful character is developed in two ways, first, by arous- 
ing a sense of the reasonableness and the righteousness of existing 
laws; and, second, through lawful conduct induced by fear of 
punishment. We look chiefly to the State for the application of 
the second method. Much attention has been paid by social work- 
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ere to the question of children's courts, and there has come to 
be a pretty general agreement as to the wisdom of having separate 
trials for juvenile offenders. The question of the prompt arrest 
of this class is deserving of more attention than it has jet received 
Even the police are apt to be overkind to young law breakers. 
Children who fight, who commit petty thefts and who offend 
against the public peace are looked upon with more indulgence 
than is good for society. Many a boy is allowed to become a 
criminal because of this tender regard for his absence of evil 
intention. 

But while it should be as hard as possible for a boy to do wrong, 
the corollary of this should be kept in mind, namely, it should 
be made as easy as possible for him to do right. Society often 
makes it so hard for the boy with his abounding spirits to do right 
that unlawful conduct becomes almost inevitable. One of the 
largest schools in New York city stands opposite the Univeraity 
Settlement House and is constantly under the view of the com- 
mittee's chairman. It empties its three thousand children every 
recess into an already crowded street, which is their only campus, 
tiieir only playground. The situation compels them to commit 
crimes against the public order regularly ; it makes offences against 
tiie rights of persons almost inevitable; and it makes crime against 
property very likely. This situation is not the exception in New 
York city — it is the rule. 

Laws have been generally provided to protect the physical 
health of dwellera in the tenement houses, sometimes requiring 
a certain quantity of air space for each individual. The social 
health of the school children should require a certain minimum 
amoimt of recreation space for each child. Old world cities are 
apt to move more rapidly than American cities in this direction — 
and we might find valuable suggestion in the examples of Munich, 
which requires a minimum of 25 square feet for each child, and 
of London, which requires a minimum of 30 square feet for each 
child. A campaign for more school recreation facilities in almost 
any of our large cities would be actually a campaign for the pre- 
vention of crime. It is found in the settlements that athletics 
get hold of a class of boys that can scarcely be reached by other 
means. Interest in gymnastics is a preliminary to interest in 
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the literary activities of the club, as interest in literary activities 
in turn is a preliminary to an interest in the social service activi- 
ties which come last 

This report may well close with a suggestion to preventive 
social workers for their guidance both with reference to work 
among individuals and with reference to institutiona They need 
to be warned against the grim visage and the absent manner and 
to be reminded that people in general require the warm rays of 
human friendship to keep them socially normal. The light 
emitted from the warm heart through the coimtenance is as essen- 
tial to growth in social strength and character as the light of the 
Sim is essential to the growth of v^etable life. The American 
people have lost much of the coimtenance that beams and radiates 
friendship ; it seems to require some dire crisis to break the crust 
of reserve and show us helpfully human; preventive work calls 
for a constant habit of friendliness and for the open, frank, and 
hearty expression of it wherever man rubs elbows with man. He 
needs likewise to be reminded of the value of institutions which 
foster social commimion, especially those of an inclusive nature 
like the cafe which bring all sorts and conditions of people together. 

Chaibman Hamiltois^ : The first paper of this session is giv^i 
by Prof. Charles R. Drum, Principal of the Prescott School. 
Before I allow Mr. Drum the platform, I wish to say that he is 
a leading disciple of Mr. Gill, who is the author of this idea. 
The paper which Mr. Drum will present here, now, is entitled 
"Juvenile Delinquency as Affected by the Practice of Democracy 
in the Schools." 

Juvenile Delinquency as Affected by the Practice of 
Democeacy in Schools. 

Every child has the dramatic instinct. To a large extent he 
lives the lives of others. Great are his powers of imitation. The 
joy of impersonation makes his childhood an Eden. Without it, 
life is a barren desert yielding no fruit of character. To be a 
familiar animal or person, to play school and housekeeping, to 
act and live the life of a laborer of some kind is the chief occupa- 
tion of childhood. 
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A mother to punish her boy tied him to a post on the porch. 
He immediately turned into a cow and spent a pleasant hour 
chewing a cud and whipping flies with an improvised tail. 

This implanted imitative power is the only way by which the 
child becomes the possessor of the rich legacies of knowledge, wis- 
dom, and right conduct. We know not what we act not. We 
know by being and doing. 

To secure right conduct, suggest characters to be impersonated. 
All study of biography is valuable in that the characters studied 
live again in the lives of the students by imitation. They im- 
personate the character and conduct and by so doing weld it into 
the fiber of being. Likewise every boy who reads the deeds and 
daring of bad men places himself under the spell of a strong 
suggestion which is liable to lead him to ruin. Concrete stories 
from the lives of men influence a thousand-fold more strongly 
than abstract truth. A listless class reading Shakespeare is 
transformed by assigning characters to individuals. From death 
and stagnation, life springs forth imder the warm sunlight of a 
new interest. In any class in any subject, if the dramatic instinct 
is appealed to, the results are excellent. Writing compositions, 
the bane of most pupils, becomes a source of much pleasure to the 
pupil who imagines himself a traveler, a reporter, an agent, or a 
resident of the place described. He lives a new life with new inter- 
ests and a broader outlook. He is projected to a higher plane. 
The minister who feels himself the ambassador of God with a 
message to men thrills the souls of those who sit within the spell 
of his eloquence. He is what he believes himself to be and so 
speaks with authority. "As a man thinketh in his heart so is he." 

Since an appeal to the dramatic instinct through suggestion is so 
richly rewarded, it would seem wise to make use of it in the man- 
agement of a school. Instead of preaching in the abstract, give 
the pupils a chance to live in the concrete. This is being done in 
many schools. The spirit of democracy as expressed by coopera- 
tion in school government has entered the common school. True 
to the law, the results are good. There is a better spirit, better 
conduct, better marching, better language and greater honesty. 

The pupils are citizens — ^real, live citizens of school municipal- 
ities. They select delegates to conventions, nominate, and elect 
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oflBcers who perform the functions of their respective offices with 
dignity, delight, courtesy, and wisdom. They enter into the spirit 
of it with interest and zest. A new idea of school affairs possesses 
them. They are a part of it and have a voice in the making 
and execution of laws. As a listless reading class awakes 
and does better work imder character suggestion, so have been 
transformed the schools whose pupils are real citizens active 
for the general good. A government by the pupils for the 
pupils is the most favorable suggestion to good conduct known. 
"Are you an officer?" asked the teacher of a small boy. He 
proudly replied, " No, but I am a citizen.'* To be a citizen is a 
great honor. To be an officer is to be a servant, a most honor- 
able position, for service is one of the highest functions of man. 
The servant is not greater than his Lord, however. A chief mar- 
shal was lured into f orgetfulness one day and was guilty of bad 
conduct in his room. The other officers, his good friends, sus- 
pended him from basket ball for one week. Sometimes, though 
very seldom, an officer who is churlish in disposition and dicta- 
torial in manner is chosen. A petition signed by the citizens and 
presented to the governor, the principal of the school, secures 
his removal from office. The citizen is the person to whom the 
officer is responsible. In this country, a citizen is a king, the 
ruler of his country. With few exceptions, every officer chosen 
proves the wisdom of the electors. He does his duty with an eye 
single to the beet interests of the school. 

A few days since two boys started to fight They were arrested 
and brought before the judge who decided, with the aid and 
advice of a jury of eight large boys, that the loss of recess and 
a stay of twenty minutes after school for one week would be the 
proper punishment. They also made a ruling that pitching but- 
tons, the cause of the fight, was contrary to the school laws. The 
next morning the chief marshal told the classes the decision and 
gave them good reasons why such games should be discontinued. 
It stopped at once entirely. The principal had absolutely nothing 
to do with the matter. It was thought out, planned, and executed 
by the boys. An activity for good like that builds character. 

In another school, a Jew was brought up for swearing. The 
prosecuting attorney was a Jew. Upon admission of guilt, the 
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attorney, taking two steps forward, and with an emphatic gesture, 
said, "And you, a Jew, one of God's chosen people, and take His 
name in vain. You have been taught better than that at German 
school. You have been taught that * Thou shalt not take the 
name of the Lord thy God in vain.' What kind of a fellow are 
you anyway ?" 

Such speeches as that are more valuable than teachers' or prin- 
cipals' addresses, in that they carry greater influence. The power 
of a young leader among young people is greater than that of any 
adult. 

Vulgarity is almost unknown and the following illustrates how 
it came about. A large boy was disorderly in the hall. The offi- 
cers had spoken kindly tp him several times in regard to it. He 
resented it as an infringement upon his personal rights. In 
attempting to fight the mayor one noon he used indecent language. 
The judge after consultation with the principal called a special 
session of the court and the result of a speedy trial was the court's 
recommendation that the principal suspend the offender. The 
principal, as he usually does, obeyed the suggestion of the court, 
and suspended him. His return to school was the beginning of 
a new era of good conduct. He became one of the best boys in 
the school. Public opinion of the right kind is created through 
officers, juries, and judges by ideals of citizenship wisely taught. 
Ideals begin to govern largely the lives of the older grammar 
grade pupils and their conduct is a medium of suggestion to the 
younger pupils who respond quickly to the influence. 

Charles E. White of Franklin School says : " Swearing and vile 
language have almost entirely disappeared. Some of our trouble- 
some pupils have become the most reliable. Fifteen of our 
teachers attended a funeral, leaving their classes in the hands of 
pupil officers. The work went on as usual. Under the old system 
children would persist in wrong-doing on the sly. Transgressing 
at every opportunity, many become untrustworthy, sly, hypocritical 
and bold. To look upon wrong and not rebuke it, to see law 
violated and keep silent, to know of crime premeditated and not 
prevent it is a positive injury to pupils." A principal of a New 
York city school says : " Our first mayor was a boy whom I feared 
I should be obliged to suspend. After his election he caused no 
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more trouble. He felt keenly the responsibility of his position 
and obtained and preserved better order than we had before suc- 
ceeded in securing." 

Lang says: ^^ Faith in a child and the enoouraging attitude 
which springs from this faith has never marred a single souL 
Think of the victories it has won, the souls it has redeemed." 
Trust warms into life the best in an individual "How came 
you to change your course in life," said a man to a reformed ex- 
convict " It was after a little talk with the Earl," he replied. 
"And what did the Earl say which influenced you so much?" 
" It was not so much what he said, but he took me by the hand 
and said — * You'll be a man yet, Jack.' It was his soul of love 
expressing trust through hand and voioa" Charity never f aileth. 
Man loves and trusts God in proportion to his realization that 
Gk>d loves and trusts him ; and when the great fact of the Oreator^s 
love and trust dawns upon the consciousness of an individual, a 
new day begins with new hope, higher ambitions and more exalted 
aspirations. When the pupils feel the faith and trust of principal 
and teachers as they are led to do through its concrete ezpressicm 
in self-government, a new and better day dawns in the lives of 
the children in that sdiooL 

Thus pupils do right in a self -governed school in harmony 
with the dramatic instinct and in accordance with the law of 
reciprocal trust It is as impossible to fail in securing good results 
under proper conditions as it would be to stop the change of 
seasons. Conditions depend upon the attitude, bearing, taot^ 
heart, and spiritual force of the teachers. If the teacher is wrong 
in heart and lacking in spiritual force, Ihere is no trust and hence 
no operation of this beneficent law. If trust exists not, the 
attitude and bearing is sure to be in opposition to the proper 
appeal to the dramatic instinct, and f ailxure results. This failure 
is not a f ailxure of the law, but an absence of the conditions upon 
which depends the operation of the law. The organization is the 
skeleton, helpless and impotent without the living flesh of an 
enthusiastic personality to give it form and motion. 

In a school was a boy so mean that he would bring live rats and 
release them upon the schoolroom floor. His mother said that 
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he was mean as a baby. An election placed him in a position 
of trust and the change was marvelous. He became a better boy. 
In another school a boy was irregular in attendance, untidy in 
dress, and almost incorrigibla A place of responsibility in the 
school government caused the formation of better habits of dress, 
conduct and attendance. 

It is sound wisdom to harness the strong, manly, though some- 
times mischievous boy, to the load drawn by the teacher that he 
may help pull it He seldom fails if given a chanca Such boys 
do more to mold public sentiment in a school than all the teach- 
ers without them. A young man in an evening school said to the 
principal, " I don't come to night school to learn.'' " What do 
you come for," said the principal " I come with the ' gang.' I 
got them to come. I have had all this work." After he had 
declined an invitation to go into a more advanced class, the prin- 
cipal said : " I'll tell you what I'll do. I'll make you an assistant 
teacher in that class." Night after nighty during a whole winter, 
that boy assisted the teacher. When he was present there was 
good order. He was the leader of a gang made a power for good 
order by a tactful enlistment of his service. The assistance of 
such boys is indispensable to a well-managed school and of incal- 
culable value to their own beet development The so-called incor- 
rigible boy is often a misunderstood boy whose heart is warm 
with generous impulses and noble desirea Without an oppor- 
tunity to express the good it atrophies and dies, and great loss 
to sound character results. Give them freedom, then, not only to 
express the thought of the lesson, but to act freely, through con- 
duct, their inmost selves in order that by better knowledge of 
present capital the teacher may best know how to invest for their 
future. In a school of teacher bossism and domination free 
expression is unknown, except upon the street or in the home. 
A prison is seldom the place to reform a character and, I am 
sure, is no place to build one. The lock step and graveyard 
silence of a prison should find no place in the school-rooms of 
free America. 

Character is the result of free choice. One day a boy violated 
a rula The teacher said : " I am afraid you never try to do right" 
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In an injured tone he replied : " I try most all the time. Lots 
of times I don't do wrong when I oonld just as well as not. I 
forgot that time." By the exercise of the will in choosing the 
right course of conduct there is developed a strength that will 
stand the test in days to come. They do right because it is right 
to do right, or they do wrong because they prefer to do wrong, 
and they choose the wrong because their ideals are low. The 
teacher, by suggestion, trust, inculcation of ideals through con- 
crete examples, lays a solid foundation for self-government. This 
self-government must be given freedom of expression by active 
participation in government. The conduct of the older pupils is 
an excellent mediimi of suggestion to the younger pupils, and the 
whole school is molded and fashioned according to the teacher's 
tact, faith in child life, and ideals. 

Organized democratic school government is the use of the 
imitative instinct for creating a better citizenship. It is an 
expression of trust to which every child responds. It gives free 
opportunity for the exercise of choice, thereby training the will. 
Therefore, from the nature of the case we would expect a reduc- 
tion of delinquency in schools practicing it, and as a matter of 
fact know from personal observation and experience that it has 
the effect desired. 

Chairman Hamilton: The title of the second paper of this 
session has been changed to read as follows, " Child Labor Legis- 
lation." It is given by Mr. Myron E. Adams of the Welcome 
Hall Social Settlement, Buffalo. 

CHILD LABOK LEGISLATION. 

In 1902 representative men of New York State cooperated in 
an effort to secure more comprehensive and effective child labor 
laws. Many members of this Conference lent their influence to 
this movement. The result was the amendment of former legis- 
lation and the addition of new provisions, which made these laws 
the most practical and progressive of their time. The first law in 
this State was passed 16 years before this, but never before had 
there been such public interest or general approval. This fact 
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was due largely to a campaign of education carried on by iho child 
labor committee through a public-spirited press. 

The material was old and important but not familiar. The 
conditions which inspired the beginnings of child labor in England 
afterwards conspired to make its perpetuation seem an industrial 
necessity. Few abuses have presented a more cruel and tragic 
setting. Protected by vested interests, by unprecedented pros- 
perity and by public apathy it had been accepted as a part of a 
great nation's industrial system. It could not be uprooted in a 
day or a decade. Kobert Owen and the Earl of Shaftesbury 
labored for a lifetime to show to their countrymen the danger and 
disgrace of such a system. They did much and out of their labor 
was bom a strong impulse, which was gradually embodied in wise 
and persistent laws. 

The introduction of the English factory system and the devel- 
opment of the coal mine in the United States assured the existence 
of a similar field. There was also added an unusual combination 
of reasons for this class of labor. There had never been such 
strict laws of competition, requiring the least possible waste in 
either material or labor; or such rapid advance in the invention 
and construction of machinery which did not require the labor 
of adults. The number of improvident families in the north and 
the south was continually growing and there was a constant 
influx of irresponsible foreign families with no well defined con- 
ception of the parents' responsibility or the demands of the new 
world's progress. 

Most of the efforts to counteract this condition were in their 
beginning timid and ineffective. Labor was unorganized and the 
public was not familiar with the conditions or the dangers. An 
awakened public conscience, however, demanded in time the im- 
provement of the system and the better enforcement of existing 
laws. Despite this improvement the twelfth census estimates the 
number of children under 16 years of age engaged in gainfid 
occupations as 1,752,187. We are therefore approaching a sub- 
ject of present moment when we consider the subject of child labor 
legislation and we make it most pertinent to this Conference if we 
use as the principal illustration the laws of our own State and the 
most satisfactory means of securing their enforcement. 
3 
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Plan op Ohixd Labor Laws. 

In 1802 Lord Peel secured the passage of a law in England 
which prevented the employment of a child under 9 years of age 
in the cotton factories, or any person under 16 years of age for 
more than 12 hours in any one day. Li 1867 Massachusetts 
passed the first law in this country, providing that no child under 
10 years of age should be employed, or over 10 years of age shoidd 
work for more than 10 hours in any one day. New York 
in 1886 passed its first factory law which declared that no child 
under 13 years of age should be employed in any manufacturing 
establishment and that no minor xmder the age of 18 shoidd be 
employed for more than 60 hours in any one week. These three 
laws contain the fundamental provisions upon which all subsequent 
laws were based. These provisions are ahsolule praMbUion and 
direct protection. 

The first step in absolute prohibition was a difficult one and 
applied to only a single industry. The age of nine may seem at 
present too tolerant a limit, but even this was secured only after 
the most persistent appeal on the ground of physical and economic 
necessity. It was followed by a steady demand that the limit of 
age and of physical and mental unfitness be made to conform more 
fairly with the growing realization of public responsibility. With- 
out this prohibition the present public school system and its corol- 
lary of compulsory education seem inadequate and meaningless^ 

The limit of prohibition was extended in time from the mini- 
mum of 9 years to the maximum of 14 years, and to this were 
added all those under 16 who through mental or physical deficien- 
cies were unfitted for labor. The New York State law now pro- 
vides that during the school year no child under 14 shall be 
allowed to work in the factory, store, or in the mercantile or deliv- 
ery service, and that no child under 10 shall be allowed to work 
in the street trades in either Buffalo or New York, 

The second provision was direct protection. If the child is 
to labor during the period of adolescence there should be some 
power to restrict that labor, and to provide for its leisure. It was 
natural that the first restrictions should be with reference to the 
hours of labor. In 1832 the Earl of Shaftesbury said that he had 
it on evidence that the distance which a child traveled daily in 
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the performance of its labor was from 20 to 25 miles and that 
he thought that when the House in its mercy decided that 45 
hours a*week was a term of labor long enough for an adult negro 
that it would not be unbecoming that spirit of leniency if they had 
considered whether 69 hours were not too much for the children 
of the British Empire. 

Through varying stages there has been a gradual decrease in 
the number of hours in which a child may be employed until at 
the present time the progressive law of our own State provides 
that no minor under the age of 16 shall be employed, permitted or 
suffered to work in any factory in tlus State before 6 o'clock in 
the morning or after 9 o'clock in the evening of any day, or for 
more than nine hours of any one day. 

This law not only safeguards the present but it also provides 
for the future. It objects most strenuously to mortgaging the 
child's future capacity for the sake of its present utility. In its 
insistence upon proper credentiab before the child is permitted to 
labor, it places a premium upon the child's preparation physically 
and mentally. Our State law says that " No child between the 
ages of 14 and 16 shall be employed, suffered, or permitted to 
work unless he has received an employment certificate.". This 
employment certificate certifies that the child's school record has 
been examined and that indubitable evidences of his age have been 
received. The school record contains a statement from the prin- 
cipal of the school that "the child has regularly attended the 
public schools for a period of not less than 130 days during the 
year previous to his arriving at 14 years of age, or previous to the 
time when he applied for such a school record, and that he is 
able to read and write simple sentences in the English language, 
and that he has received during such a period instruction in read- 
ing, spelling, writing, EngUsh grammar, and geography, and is 
familiar with the fundamental operations of arithmetic up to and 
including fractions. Moreover, the officer is not even then com- 
pelled to issue this certificate unless he is convinced that the child 
has reached the normal development of a child of his age, and that 
he is of sound health and is physically able to do the work." 

These provisions necessarily have strong reinforcement from 
the fact of their comprehensive extension over every industry. 
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Those sections of the law which have to do with factories are en- 
forced by deputies appointed by the State Department of Labor. 
The mercantile section, which before last year applied •only to 
children in the stores, has been broadened in scope so as to include 
those in the mercantile and delivery service. This is enforced by 
mercantile inspectors appointed by the local health board. The 
street trades law which has been in force only a year is under the 
supervision of the school board which issues the certificates to boys 
between the ages of 10 and 14, and through its truant department 
secures the enforcement of the law on the street 

Beside this there is a cumulative penalty for the violation of 
the law, which applies not only to the employer but also to " any 
person who knowingly makes a false statement in any applica- 
tion.'* It provides that the person thus convicted shall be pun- 
ished for the first offense by a fine of not less than $20 nor more 
than $100; for the second offense by a fine of not less than $50 
nor more than $200, or by imprisonment for not more than 
thirty days, or by both such fine and imprisonment ; for the third 
offense by a fine of not less than $250, or by imprisonment for 
not less than sixty days, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

The. strongest reinforcement, however, is the comprehensive 
scope of the Compulsory Education Law, which offers the only 
adequate solution of the child labor problem. In New York the 
school law has been harmonized with the factory, mercantile and 
street trades bills, requiring all the children of the State, without 
exception, to attend school during the school year until they are 
14, and in the large cities when they begin work at the age of 14 
to complete their elementary education by attending night school. 

Process of Enfoecbmbnt. 

These laws have been promoted by men who have made a very 
careful study of the situation and who understand the diiBculties 
which attend their enforcement. This is very necessary, for those 
who live in the community against which most of the prohibitory 
laws are directed know the futility of passing laws that do not 
contain penalties or powers strong enough to make them effective. 
This is true even when they only curtail the pleasures of the 
individual, but it is doubly true when they affect the industries 
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of the same. Then it is necessary that we should know from 
within as well as from without what is best for the public good 
as well as for the advancement of the individual. 

There is a certain part of the public that forget easily and it 
is natural that they should, for in the changing scenes of their 
daily lives unfamiliar facts and conditions are soon lost sight of. 
They see an evil and demand legislation, and as soon as their 
ideas become crystallized into laws they are satisfied to shift the 
responsibility for the execution of those laws into the hands of 
those who never were and never could be in sympathy with their 
enforcement 

There is another class who see before them constantly the 
threatening hand of authority. It is aimed at their pleasured. 
It is directed toward their industries. But often the hand merely 
threatens and seldom falls. Then they learn to disregard or 
discount the law and to discredit all manifestations of authority. 
In the enforc^nent of the child labor laws there are three persons 
who must face the situation with more than ordinary interest, 
and the efficiency of these laws depends largely upon the attitude 
that they take. They are the employer, the parent and the child. 
These three are the ones chiefly affected by the law, and they have 
the right to know why they are discriminated against in the 
matter of their right to employ and to be employed. 

It must not be taken for granted that these laws will be under- 
stood equally by those who made them and by those who have 
always regarded the employment of children as a necessary part 
of the present factory and economic system. The employer has 
exploited the usefulness of the child. In the progress of the 
industrial world the child has often been made to do the work 
of the man. With the aid of machinery and nimble fingers he 
is able to do as much as the man could do before him. The 
employer se^ no relation between the leisure of the child and 
the industry of the man, for the character of the children who 
play about his factory or his store is often of the kind that 
suggests the need of restraint rather than of freedom. He may 
know something of their need of money and may consider it a 
meritorious act to provide employment for those who need it 
badly, overlooking the fact that by so doing he is really relieving 
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the one who is much more respooBible for the care of his family 
from the same privilege and is infringing upon the child's right 
to devote at least a small part of its life to the natural pursuits 
of childhood. Often not knowing the conditions in which the 
child lives, it is almost impossible for the employer to understand 
tiie need of the child for adequate preparation for a life that will 
require the use of every power, either natural or acquired. 

The parent also feels that he should have some rig}it in the 
determination of the activities of the child. In the home of the 
working-man there is always a chance of some crisis where every 
force must be used to bridge over the gulf that threatens to engulf 
the family. It is not a lack of sentiment, then, that the child 
should work ; it is a matter of life. When we consider how small 
a margin the working-man has for the support of his family in 
time of emergency, and the frequent occurrence of families where 
the numb^ in the family and the earnings of the parent axe 
fatally disproportionate, we can understand how tragic it seems 
to the home when, by some fatality, the care of the family is 
transferred from the father to the mother and the children. 

There are many families that do need the earnings of the child 
as soon as he can work, and this means in many cases far too early. 
The parent is too busy providing the means of subsistence to take 
any great interest in the child's education. Often the dbiild has 
shown little aptitude for the school worii:, and has received little 
or no inspiration from the home. In all sincerity, but vidthout 
any conception of the child's future need, the parent may decide 
that it is better to send the child to work than to compel attend- 
ance at school when study seems so distasteful. 

The child previous to his fourteenth year has very little idea 
of the direction of his industry. He may tire of the routine of 
the school. Most children do at some stage of their school career. 
He may even go so far as to proclaim his utter inability to learn. 
He may also surprise his family by expressing a desire to aid in 
their support; for then he knows that he becomes his own master 
and has that large freedom of the boy who has joined the ranks 
of industry. 

There need be no apology for those who have in mind the 
exploitation of the child, who look upon him merely as a machine 
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to be used and to be cast aside when his days are spent Every 
force that opposes their selfish will is to them as inexplicable as 
it is xmendnrable. This dass, and there are many of them, will 
have to be dealt with summarily and without capitulation. The 
laws are explicit and the cumulative penalty offers such a strong 
reinforcement that very few would dare to violate the law if it 
were properly enforced. 

Many employers who think they have the child's interest at 
heart, unwittingly exploit it To these there should be given 
some sufficient reason why the State has placed the ban upon 
child labor. The parent and the employer are often willing that 
the child should leave school at a very early age and b^in to 
show his economic value. When they attempt to put their views 
into operation they are confronted with the imperative of the 
State, " Thou shalt not" It is most natural that those who 
think that they best understand the need of the child should stop 
and ask who these people are that force the law upon them and 
their reason for so doing. 

The employer will know who the men are that secure the pas- 
sage of such a law. Their names stand for great financial inter- 
ests, for moral integrity, and for the best kind of philanthropic 
effort; but the parent and the child — what do they know? They 
say in all sincerity, " those who are assured of a means of sus- 
tenance have said unto us again, that we are to be handicapped 
in the earning of our daily bread." If the parent is made to 
see no farther than this, the great principle which underlies this 
effort is lost The whole effort of these laws is to give the child 
a chance to earn more than his daily bread, and the parent who 
does not perceive this can easily undo all the good the law is 
capable of doing. 

The reasons for the restriction of child labor are manifold. If 
the employer will read the history of industrial England in the 
middle of the eighteenth century he will find a picture of the 
appalling results of child labor. Children worked like slaves in 
the galley. They could not lift their voices in rebellion for none 
would listen to them. They had few champions^ because it meant 
the loss of all political power and social prestige to champion a 
cause that meant a blow at the prosperity of England. The em- 
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ployer will see that the same difficulties attended the establishment 
of the system in this country. The feeble attempts to enforce the 
law against the employment of children in !New England brou^t 
about a state of affairs that paralleled that in England. Hien 
when the enforcement of the law became more strict, the employer 
found new fields for the exploitation of the child in the South. 
He must have the child. Here there was an abundance and no 
restriction on their labor. With no one except a foreman to 
watch over them, these little children of the South worked day 
and night for the merest pittance. This is the inevitable result of 
unrestricted child labor. 

If the employer says that these conditions do not apply to his 
factory or store, let him remember that in the majority of states 
at the present time there are laws which regulate the labor of 
children and that these laws determine l^e limit to which his com- 
petitor as well as himself can go in the matter of employment. If 
these i^egulations were withdrawn and his competitors had no 
scruples against the employment of children he would feel very 
soon the effect of the smalls wage and the longer hours that gen- 
erally attend the substitution of children for adults. Then would 
come the great problem how to cut down the expenses to meet 
the reduction of the competitor, and in these days of the smallest 
possible waste there is no doubt that the burden would very often 
come upon the child. The employer ought to see that when this 
law is enforced equally it works him no hardship while it is a posi- 
tive boon for the child who soon enough begins to labor for his 
daily bread. 

A campaign of education similar to that carried on among the em- 
ployers of the South is of inestimable value. Let the employer see 
that for the future of his commercial interests the child must be 
cared for; make him responsible for his share of the solution of 
this problem. The employers are the backbone of our industrial 
system. Surely they only need to see this matter in its right 
light to correct the abuses which exist among them. 

The parent has often taken sid^s with the employer and it has 
been this unanimity of opinion that has prevented the general 
public from coming to a better understanding of the matter. It 
is true that in the majority of cases the parent must be given the 
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credit for knowing more about the child, its peculiarities, its 
physical needs and its mental development, than any outsider 
could possibly know. But it is this very nearness to the chUd, 
this lack of perspective, that often makes the deciding of the 
child's career most unfortunate. Many times the understanding 
has come later when the truant boy has become the incompetent 
or vagrant man, and when the boy who was so willing to leave 
school and go to work has found himself handicapped at twenty 
years of age, and sees his more fortunate fellows passing him in 
every branch of industry. Then he confronts his parents with the 
fact that they did not compel him to attend school and obtain an 
education that would fit him better for life's duties. Then and 
not till then do they understand. Then they have the perspective 
which was lacking in the days when their responsibilities for the 
child were great and his earnings were small. 

It has been the aim of those who have charge of the distribution 
of the child labor certificates and the examination of those who 
apply for the same to give to the parent some idea of the content 
of the law, showing that it was enacted not only to prevent great 
abuses, but also to give the largest possible opportunities in the 
way of an education and training to all the children of the State 
irrespective of position or ability. 

It is left to the public school to accept that large responsibility 
for parental education that our day is forcing upon them. The 
mothers' meeting and the neighborhood gathering should be made 
a means of disseminating the gospel of a large opportunity. The 
truant officer as he visits the homes of those who do not obey this 
law should carry to these homes not only the authority of his oflSce 
but also the reasonableness of his demand. 

It is very difficult to give the child any reason why attendance 
at school is as commendable as wage-earning labor. It is con- 
trary to everything that he has seen or heard. In his home, school 
is regarded as a privilege granted by the parents, although in the 
boy^s mind it is a very doubtful privilege. The child has often 
little incentive from without and still lees from within. The only 
explanation to the child must come from the school itself. 
The school must be made more attractive to the boy and hii 
intellectual development must be made more natural and less 
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burdensome. If this is done the boy or girl will not prefer the 
labor of the factory to the work of the school. 

The ideal enforcement of these laws will be secured only when 
those who are chiefly interested see their reasonableness. Observa- 
tion has shown that social approval and disapproval is much more 
serviceable than a penal code. 

However, there is a social education in the rigid enforcement of 
such a law. This law must be enforced. If it is not enforced the 
children who grow up in our cities without regard for law or 
without respect for opportunity or education, do not so much owe 
restitution to the city and country for the character of their after 
lives as we owe restitution to them for having left them to the 
tutelage of the shop, the store and the street at an age when they 
should have been preparing for the larger duties of life. 

Under the new administration it is agreed that we must have 
a more general enforcement of these laws than we had under the 
administration which soon ends. The factories of the State are 
employing hundreds of children contrary to the law. The storea 
and offices of our cities are vitiating its spirit as well as its letter. 
New York city has made little attempt to enforce the Street Trades 
Law, which protects the children of the street. There can be little 
excuse for the existence of this condition with a public sentiment 
against it The Child Labor Law is too practical and essential to 
become a dead letter in the cemetery of our State laws. 

Chairman Hampton : There is no one in the United States so 
competent to discuss the subject of democracy among children as 
the founder of the George Junior Republic. I am very glad to 
be able to introduce to this audience Mr. William K. George, who 
will discuss the first paper. 

Mr. George : I might get stage fright if I took the platform, 
so I will discuss the paper from the floor. 

Prof. Drum in his paper gave expression to a pertinent truth, 
when he made the following statement: " We know not what we 
act not We learn by being and doing.*' 

I think every one of us recognizes the truth of this statement. 
Being and doing are two of the principal causes that contribute 
to the greatness of Americans as a people. To be sure the carry- 
ing out of this idea means serious blunders in many instances. 
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It is not necessary for us to enumerate the blunders we have made 
as a nation, but great blunders have taught great lessons and 
probably, as a nation, we are all the better for our serious experi- 
ences, although the refining process has been severe. 

We know this much, that among nations where the law-making 
powers are vested in nobilily alone, we find few master minds or 
self-reliant citizens. 

Becognizing these truths, why may not we who have the control 
of youth give them the chance to learn self-govemmant by being 
and doing ? 

To this many reply: "We give our children much in this 
direction ; a large portion of our time is taken up in the teaching 
of civil government and history; and lectures and essays on 
America's great men are rendered." This is most excellent, but 
after all it is theory and according to the old saw, "A pound of 
experience is worth a ton of theory." To be good governors they 
must govern. Sure enough they will make mistakes, but, as a 
rule, that's the way we learn things. While not always true, gener^ 
ally speaking it is safe to say that the more mistakes wq nuike 
in our youth, providing some would-be friend does not interpose 
to protect us from the retribution which follows, the fewer mis- 
takes we will make in our manhood. " But," says the over-cautious 
guardian, " our business is to shield our youth from errors and 
instruct them to walk in correct paths." 

A guardian who makes that sort of statement usually confines 
his time to forcing theory in the minds of his wards, and, if he 
did but know it, is doing the young people positive harm, par^ 
ticularly if he has under his control those who possess an unusual 
amount of energy. That sort of a system may work with a 
half-witted yoimgster, but it will never succeed with a real boy. 
Imagine, if you please, teaching a company of boys to play foot- 
ball by theory. Try it Put them up against a team that has 
had practice in the gama If any of you are football enthusiasts 
you know what the result would be. Endeavor to teach a boy to 
be a soldier by simply allowing him to read military tactics. He 
might have the whole military system down to a fine point theo- 
retically, even to the duties of a general, yet put him in charge 
of a corporal squad, and if he tried to get them around a street 
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comer he would probably land them in the areaways in the build- 
ing opposite. Again, he might have political science down to 
a nicety, but unless he has swapped marbles and jack-knives with 
his companions he is practically doomed to failure in his first 
business enterprise. 

Our self-made men are those who have been obliged to encounter 
practical difficulties with little or no protection, and who can 
say they are the worse for it? 

My earnest plea is to give America's boys and girls more oppor- 
tunity to learn by doing; to rub up against one another a little 
more; to stand or fall on their merits; to save as much time as 
possible by getting experience of the kind that hurts a little bit 
in their youth and thereby be saved from the same sort of experi- 
ence later in life. Right methods used in this direction will save 
at least six years in the life of every man, if the being and doing 
in self-government can be commenced in his early teens* 

How can this be accomplished ? For the purpose of classifica- 
tion I will divide youth into three groups. The first group, those 
who attend the public schools. These can learn the duties of 
citizenship by exercising the functions of self-government in 
various features of the school work as outlined by Prof. Drum. 

The second group, the boys and girls who work during the day. 
These can be taught practical self-government throiigh mraiber- 
ship in social and literary clubs, operated to as great a degree as 
possible on self-governing principles. 

The third group has the rarest opportunity of all in this re- 
spect, providing right methods are used. I refer to youth in the 
custody of public and private institutions. These young people 
are in a little world of their own ; what the conditions are within 
that world depends upon the board of managers or superintendent 
of the place. This world may be anything so far as its internal 
government is concerned. It may be a government whose form is 
worse than that of Russia, or (do not think I am visionary, I 
speak from what I know), it may be a democracy as real, as free 
and ennobling as our American commonwealth. But I am sorry 
to say that even a modification of this pure democracy does not 
hold sway at the present time. This is what we usually have. A 
boy is taken to an institution, a uniform is placed upon him 
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and at onoe he looks like all the rest. He and a few hundred 
others eat the same kind of food each day and sleep in the same 
sort of bed. Perhaps the boy learns a trade, but no immediate 
economic result follows. He fares just the same as the rest, 
whether his work is good or bad. He finds himself surrounded 
by rules and regulations made by the powers above, who know 
little of the actual internal conditions. There are scores of other 
things that convince him he is only one of a common mass; not 
one single opportunity for individuality to come forth. What 
self-respecting boy would not rebel? If he possesses unusual 
^aergy, not many days are going to pass before the authorities 
will discover that he has done something that causes them to 
declare him incorrigible. Why? I will guarantee if you take 
the individuals whose names adorn the pages of " Who^s Who in 
America" and place them in like surroundings, that within 
twenty-four hours the warden who had them in charge would be 
obliged to call upon the Governor for troq>s to hold down the 
place, and the declaration would go forth that that institution 
contained the worst lot of incorrigibles America could produca 

This sort of qrstem is wrong for the normal boy. I will say, 
however, that in the cases of individuals who are somewhat de- 
ficient, something may be done through this method in the line 
of teaching the habit of steady occupation; but your real, ener- 
getic youth with a strong character, living tmder a system of 
this kind, is liable to be turned out a criminal of the most 
dangerous type. 

There is a ray of light appearing in some institutions. They 
are allowing individuality to have a little more play. The yoimg 
people sometimes are allowed to possess property, even if it be 
nothing more than a necktie. There are grades in the fare, the 
rooms and the clothing, according to ability and deportment 
They may be given a little latitude in the expression of their 
opinions, but this is about all. The board of managers and super- 
intendent still make rules. It is an absolute monarchy of about 
the type of Russia. How we all love Kussia! Nevertheless, it 
is a long way in advance of the first system I described, for which 
there is no other place on this sphere where you can find a form 
of government to use as a comparison. 
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A third form of govemment may be put in operation in insti- 
tutions without giving conservatiye managers too great a sho<^ 
We might call it a sort of constitutional monarchy carried out 
something like the following: Institute a medium of exchange, 
perhaps nothing more than cardboard checks representing money ; 
pay the boys for their work and according to their grade of work 
with this token money. In turn require them to pay for every- 
thing they receive; food, clothing and comforts in general With 
their extra money let them procure such luxuries as the institu- 
tion affords. If they have no money let them go without every- 
thing. Then boys who are inclined to steal will do so, but they 
will be stealing from their peers. Without any theoretical talks 
on self-government, at once you will find the boys making or 
suggesting laws for the protection of their property and the 
control of the wrong-doers. 

The crook who heretofore was such a hero in the eyes of his 
fellows will cease to be exalted when property and self-interest 
enter into the equation, and the fact that he will be locked up 
because his peers can not trust him will take all the romance out 
of WTong^doing, so far as he is concerned. Uniforms might be 
given up and citizens' clothing used for all, except the prisoners. 
Over and above all this lawmaking and law-enforcing a superin- 
tendent or board of managers might still hold a restraining hand. 

We have now come to the last system which we unhesitatingly 
advocate. It is the Republic method of dealing with boys and 
girls. This method is possible where boards of managers, super- 
intendent and teachers are in sympathy with the system and will- 
ing to let their own hobbies take second place. Otherwise it 
would be a gigantic f aUura 

We would not advocate the change to this method all at once, 
but have it before us simply as the goal. When that is reached 
there will be a body of young people who have grown up as the 
system has advanced and with full citizenship in their possession 
they stand ready to do and to dare. This method is not visionary. 
It is the actual condition of affairs in the Junior Republic at Free- 
ville today. The moral and civic conditions of life in that little 
community are equal, yes, superior to the best standards of the 
average community in the big republic. 
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I do not care how tough or incorrigible a boy may be, if placed 
therein his fellow citizens will regulate him. Of course he may 
run away, but they bring him back as often as they can, feeling 
certain that sooner or later the reform can be accomplished. Of 
course if he eludes us entirely, that is another matter. 

Among the foremost citizens and ex-citizens of this little com- 
monwealth — ^by foremost we mean uBually those who have been in 
the Republic the longest time — ^I will show you as straightforward, 
high-minded, promising young people as you can find in any family 
circle in the country and I stand ready to prove this statement. 
In fact I think I can show you a larger percentage of the young 
citizens of that place preparing for collie than are preparing 
from the average high schools in any city of our State. 

Moreover, had these same young people remained under the con- 
ditions they were in before they came to the Republic, some of 
them, by the way, entered directly from reform institutions, I 
have no doubt in my mind but they would have been among the 
worst of the criminal classes. 

The most powerful force that has brought these results to pass 
has been self-government in its true form, the actual being and 
doing. 

Chairman Hamilton : There is no one in the United States so 
competent to discuss the question of child labor as the secretary 
of the National Child Labor Committee, and I am very glad that 
Prof. Samuel McCune Lindsay will open the discussion on this 
paper. 

Pbof. Lindsay : I wish I had the modeely of Mr. George, but I 
am going up on the platform because I think it is just as important 
for me to see you and be able to look into your faces as it is for 
you to see ma 

I am reminded of a story that perhaps is not new to many of 
you. In a traveling circus, where among other things a trained 
and educated kangaroo was exhibited, the manager of the kan- 
garoo had immediately in front of the tent, this sign: "Admission, 
ten cents ; family tickets, fifteen cents." He was not doing a very 
profitable business that day, and late in the afternoon a man at 
the head of a line of twelve children of all sizes and ages ap- 
peared and asked for a family ticket. The circus man said, "Are 
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all these members of your family ?" " Yes, they are all mine." 
" Well, I think it is abont as important that my kangaroo sees 
your family as it is for your family to see my kangaroo. Here is 
your ticket" 

We have had a very interesting exposition from Mr. Adams of 
some of the difficulties underlying the best existing child labor 
legislation in the United States. Before this audience, as he has 
told us, it is unnecessary to discuss the reasons for the provisions 
for the restriction of child labor, but it is always important, it 
seems to me, for ua to remind ourselves of three things, namely: 
first, that child labor is unphilanthropic ; second, that it is uneco- 
nomic, because it is using up in ii "midition a product 

that will be more valuable to the community in its maturity ; and 
third, that it is imdemocratic. 

The whole tendency in every civilized community is toward the 
extension, as the scientist says, of the period of infancy, in extend- 
ing the period of preparation for one's life work. We are incur- 
ring grave dangers if we permit the children of certain classes to 
violate this tendency and to be restricted more and more in the 
period of preparation for the work they have to do in the world. 
Therefore, I say, it is important that we do not forget that child 
labor is imder all conditions unphilanthropic, uneconomic and 
undemocratic, and that the more we legislate to express this 
thought, the more advanced is the community in which we live. 

The most interesting and practical direction that this discussion 
could take is to consider the methods of enforcing child labor legis- 
lation. It is to this difficult phase of our subject that Mr. Adams 
has very properly called attention and it is along that line that I 
wish to speak for the few minutes I now have. 

I wish to call your attention to the benefit and importance of 
enlisting the child as one of the factors in the proper functioning, 
as Mr. Hamilton would call it, of the whole sphere of child labor 
l^slation. We must arouse the ambitions of the child; we must 
prepare better facilities in the community to give to the child 
greater opportunities for development than can be found in any 
factory or workshop. We must improve our public school sys- 
tem ; we must make it so well equipped and so attractive that the 
child will not want to go into business, into the manifold occu- 
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pations of life until he is able to go into them well equipped 
for the struggle. The evils of child labor are growing by reason 
of our great industrial development The number of children 
employed is a great factor in our country at present Twice as 
many boys and three times as many girls were employed in fac- 
tories and workshops in 1900 than in 1880. The fact that the 
numb^ is increasing so rapidly constitutes a very great evil. The 
greatest of all the evils connected with it^ perhaps, is that the 
chance of checking this tendency in modem industries is slight 
Increasing demands for child labor vnll be made and the labor 
required will become more intense, and therefore the evils of 
placing children at work under these industrial conditions will 
tend to become still greater than at present, unless we put on 
the brakes. We must make convincing appeals first of all to 
the children themselves, appeals so strong and so alluring that 
the children will not vdsh to go into gainful occupations, so called, 
before they realize the full demands that are going to be made 
upon them, until they are ready to take their places, in the very 
best possible way, in the ranks of our industrial workera 

The other factors to which Mr. Adams has already called atten- 
tion are no less important The interest and cooperation of 
employers must be aroused in the enforcement of child labor 
measures. There are in every industry some employers who are 
a little ahead of the average of their dass, to whom appeal can 
be made. They can be aroused; they are in a position, perhaps, 
where they can afford to be generous, or they can be appealed to 
by the laws of justice, and if they can be aroused they can do 
more, perhaps, than any other factor in the commimily to secure 
a faithful enforcement of this legislation. 

Then, of course, the parent is another important factor upon 
whom we all can exert some influence. The idea of paternal 
responsibility must be developed. "We should emphasize the idea 
that it is a duty and a privilege to give to our children not only 
all we have had ourselves, but a little more, which is a good old 
American doctrine that has had much to do with the upbuilding 
of the Bepublic. This means that the parent desires to start the 
child in the world with better opportunities than he possessed. 
That idea must be insisted upon. Let us inspire by our teaching 
4 
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greater parental responsibilitj in all dasaes, and eepeciallj in 
those classes that are not very well assimilated to American con- 
ditions and ideals, among the foreign element in our population. 
Where the idea of parental responsibility is most fully devel<q»edy 
it must be watched and guarded. 

It seems to me there are other factors which Mr. Adams might 
have mentioned had there been time, which may be relied upon 
to cooperate in the enforcement of child labor legislation, if they 
are informed of existing conditions and their interest aroused. 

There is the teacher in the community, who can do a great deal 
towards impressing the ideals that will make child labor legia- 
lation effective. There is also the social worker, and perhaps 
that is the class more especially represented here this morning. 
The social worker sometimes unconsciously helps to encourage 
the violation of child labor laws. As has been said, the problem 
which confronts the social worker and the charitable worker leads 
him to think at times that the particular case with which he is 
dealing is an exceptional one, that the particular family that he 
is trying to assist might be helped along the line of least resistr 
ance. Perhaps there is in the family a child, a little under the 
age at which he should be allowed to go to work. The social 
worker realizes that he ought not to go to work, but to put him in 
the way of earning something for the family's support would be 
less difficult than to get adequato support for the family from 
outside sources and have the child go to sdiool. 

So to all these factors we must appeal; to the highly-educated 
and generous-minded employer; to the parents of the community, 
that they may attain a fuller and larger ideal of par^ital respon- 
sibility; to the child himself and the great community of chil- 
dren, to arouse in them an ambition for better preparation for 
life's tasks; to the teacher, the one who especially comes in con- 
tact with the child where those ideals can be implanted most 
thoroughly and most effectively, and lastly to the social worker, 
that he may not only refrain from doing anything, even for the 
sake of immediate advantage in what he may consider exceptional 
cases, to restrict the enforcement of this legislation, but that he 
may assist actively in its enforcement and extension. With all 
these factors working together with all this great army of persons 
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engaged as the volunteer factors and as the real executors of our 
child labor l^slation, we can do much to make it effective. We 
can by the study of special needs of particular industries, extend 
the scope of child labor legislation until this blot upon our flag 
and upon our history will be entirely wiped out, until the United 
States, from one end to the other, shall take its stand among the 
countries most advanced in legislation for the restriction and the 
ultimate abolition of child labor. 

Chairman Hamilton : We are now ready to hear the discus- 
sion from the floor. The flve-minute rule will be strictly enforced. 

Db. Blaustbin, of the Educational Alliance of New York : In 
the five minutes allowed me, I wish to make a few comments 
in regard to the two papers and also the discussiim that followed 
them. 

It was my pleasure a few years ago to spend several days at 
the Bepublic in Freeville, and I was very much impressed with 
the idea of how young people are taught the lessons of the dignity 
of labor, that there is nothing without labor, and that each is 
responsible to himself. But when one of the young friends whom 
I knew from the Bepublic came to the city and wanted me to give 
him employment he was greatly disappointed when I told him 
he should go out and see where he could find employment He 
thought he could get employment for the mere asking of it 
After a week's search he came back to me and said: ^^ How is 
this, I have been looking for work and can not find any ? " , This 
shows the shortcoming of the experiment of the Bepublic. When 
the graduate of the Bepublic came to the hard realities he found 
there were no ideal conditions in life. The lesson, ^^ nothing with- 
out labor," he foimd to be true, but he also learned that it was 
difficult to find labor. 

Now, the idea that comes to me is, that while the young people 
are impressed with the lesson of responsibilily, they find the 
actual conditions of real life, on leaving the Bepublic, quite dif- 
ferent It is a good idea that laws should be made by the young 
people, and enforced by them; but crime in society-atrlarge is due 
to certain conditions, and to weakness of the offender. Now, if a 
weak person shall come to live even under ideal conditions like 
those ATigtiTig in the Bepublic, he will fall a victinu Of course, 
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the Bepublic is so new that we can not yet pass judgment as to 
what the final results will be. However, I wish to call to the 
attentiim of those interested in democracy among young people 
that the experiment of the Bepublic is not yet ideal. 

Ifow a word about the child labor law. I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the Conference to the fact that the labor law as it stands 
works a great hardship upon parents and children. The other 
day a boy who satisfied me personally that he was fourteen years 
old applied to me for assistance in securing working papers. He 
happened to be Jewish and by questioning him concerning his con- 
firmation in the ^nagogue I knew his age. He had a certificate 
from the principal of a school that he had attended school during- 
the past year for 180 days. Owing to the neglect of the physician 
or the midwife 14 years ago there was no record of the birth 
of the boy, and as he could not establish the fact of his birth, he 
could not obtain working papers. The same thing happened to 
a child who was bom abroad and could not produce a certificate 
of birth. The parents escaped from Bussia and could not there- 
fore produce a passport giving the age of the child. When the 
father was told that the child must be 16 years old before he 
could go to work without complying with the school regulations, 
he said to me : ^' If it is difficult for me to prove that the child is 
14, how can I prove when the child will be 16 ? '' 

Something should be done to help this class of children for the 
present, at least, while we are experimenting with the enforce- 
ment of the law. Otherwise parents will be compelled to perjure 
themselves. I know it to be a fact that parents whose affidavit is 
not taken as to their child being 14, perjure themselves before a 
magistrate by giving the age of the child as 16. 

Mb. Fbjsdbbio Almy of Buffalo: I wish to say one word. 
Dr. Blaustein spoke about a boy from the George Junior Bepub- 
lic who went to ^ew York and tried to find work, and couldn't 
find it, and he spoke of it as to some extent a reflection upon the 
principle of the Bepublic Suppose the boy had been brought up 
in an institution where he never had to find any work, would he 
have been as able to go to New York and find work as if he had 
been brought up under the conditions existing in a self-governed 
community ? Self-governed communities like the Qeorge Bepub- 
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lie are not ideal, either there or in the world outside. The Be- 
public tries as far as possible to make the lessons learned effective 
in the oommunitj outside, to see that the conditions outside shall 
be reproduced as nearly as can be. 

I wish to say, too, that I don't like this way of discussing papers 
together, so that we are discussing first one and then the other 
back and forth and I hope the precedent will not be followed in 
the future. And it seems to me desirable that the speaker should 
take the platform so that he can be heard. Dr. Blaustein's second 
point I lost entirely because of his talking so low. 

Mb. C. C. Cabstkns, Assistant Secretary Charity Organization 
Society, New York city: Speaking to the sentiment of Professor 
Lindsay, that there is a great temptation on the part of the chari- 
table worker to place the child at work rather than to furnish 
relief to the family, while I agree heartily with what Professor 
Lindsay said, there is a graver temptation in the fact we some- 
times find that a child is at work, and in our efforts to help in 
the enforcement of the law we have the alternative presented to 
us of winking at the law, or forcing relief upon the family. In 
making a choice between these alternatives, charity workers and 
charitable societies differ very seriously, whether a widow who is 
endeavoring in every way possible to make a living for herself 
and her family, without any outside charitable assistance, shall 
be forced to accept relief from a charitable society with which 
she wants nothing to do, but which she may be compelled to 
accept in the enforcement of the law. I remember an instance of 
that sort, which has recently come under our attention. A little 
girl who will have to go to school, perhaps, two more years to 
comply with the requirements of the law, but who does not her^ 
self wish to go to school, who is stupid, and from the mother's 
point of view did not and will never get any benefit from school, 
has helped to add enough to the family budget so that the widow, 
with the aid of the children, can get along. If we enforce the 
law it is necessary to give that mother two dollars a week in order 
to make it possible for the child to go to school. There is a grave 
temptation to wink at a good law. For myself I feel that it is 
desirable that charitable societies shall try to establish relations 
with the mother and make it possible to have the law enforced, 
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i>ut I fear there is a difference of opinion on this matter among 
charity workers and societies. 

Mb. Mobnay Williams, of New York city: I have been very 
greatly interes1»d in the discussion, yet there is one matter that 
seems to me a little singular, and that is that except in the report 
presented by this committee, in the papers, and all the discussions, 
those who have taken part have contented themselves with dwell- 
ing on the question of diildhood, which occupies, I believe, an- 
other session of this Conference. It seems to me a little strange, 
p^haps it is because I am one of those benighted institutibn men 
from Eussia, of whom Mr. G^rge spoke, but it does seem a little 
strange that we should devote so much time to the problems sur* 
roundiDg childhood; not that there is any doubt about the im- 
portance of starting a child right, not that there is any doubt of 
the fundamental principle that the diild must be the father of 
the man, but it does seem to me strange that with the exception 
of some remarks made in the report, the question of the relations 
of adults to the social problems that are pressing here for solution 
should have taken so little hold appar^itly upon this audience. 
Can there be any doubt that the fact that there are so many 
neglected children, that there are so many children who grow up 
delinquents is due to the bad rooms in which they exist, bad from 
the sanitary standpoint, to the bad moral conditions^ bad economic 
conditions, bad social conditions, for which grown mea and 
women, both rich and poor are responsible. And if we are to do 
preventive social work, must we not^ while not neglecting at all 
the work to be done for the child, think a little about the re^on- 
sibility that we have for the lives of our fellows t Are there not 
larger problems than the problem of childhood? Is there not the 
problem of parents? Is there not the problem of lack of work 
in cities? Is there no problem as to the wrong use of richest 
Is it not part of the duty of those who are gathered together here 
in conference to consider the relations of the large mass to die 
individual and to ask themselves seriously the question, am I, as 
an individual, doing my part to prevent the conditions which 
make possible those things? 

Miss Kathabinb Bembnt Davis, Superintendent New York 
State Reformatory for Women, Bedford: I would like to ask 
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Mr. Gteorge what the experience has been in the practice of his 
institution as to women. Some of us are just as much interested 
in girls as in boys. I would like to know, for my own information, 
how this proposition succeeds when it is applied to girls ? 

Mb. Gbobgb: I think it applies quite as well to girls, in a way, 
as it does to boys. The only fault in this case is that ladies who 
are interested in woman suffrage and equal rights declare that in 
the Bepublic girls are much the same as they are in the big 
republic; they don't have any more rights in the jimior Bepublic 
than they do in the big republic; and for this reason that girls, 
of necessity, must be protected more than boys. The girls in 
the Bepublic must be in the house in the evening at a certain hour. 
Th^ can not be allowed to walk around the groimds; in other 
words, they are not allowed to have as much liberty to do wrong 
as the boys. Therefore, the Bepublic does not ivork quite as well 
for them. But we would have the same results, I am sure. I 
don't know, to be perfectly frank, but that we would have better 
results. 

Pbop. Drum : I would say that girls have an equal chance with 
the boys in the school work. 

Miss Davis : May I ask another question ? How do they dif- 
fer? Do they take the same interest as the boys in assuming 
responsibilities; that is, do they make it personal to themselves^ 
or do they say, "When we go out in the world we will have 
nothing to do with making lawsl" And, therefore^ does the sub- 
ject have lees attraction for the girls than for the boys ? We have 
found that they take much less interest in the question of self- 
govemment than the boys take. Of course, we have never carried 
a theory of self-government at the Beformatory. I have tried to 
interest the girls in this question, but I find they present the 
argument that they have nothing to do with the making or the 
enforcing of laws outside. 

Mb. TTatj>: I have been told that the best child labor laws in 
the United States are foimd on the statute books of Colorado, and 
I would like to ask Professor Lindsay if I have been misinformed. 
I have been stating that the best enforced school laws are in the 
State of Colorado. 
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Prof. Lindsay: That is in a large measxire oorrect. I can not 
say as to the enf oroement^ I can speak only from a partial knowl- 
edge of the enforcement The enforcement of the laws varies 
according to the standard in different communities, of course. 

Mr. Hall : I believe you said that the best laws are in New 
York State? 

Prof. Lindsay : No, I said that some of the best recent legis- 
lation, to which Mr. Adams referred, was in New York. 

Mr. Hall: I imderstood you to say the best legislation for 
child labor was in this State. 

Prof. Lindsay : I would like to say that the standard law, to 
which a great deal of attention has been given by the National 
Consumers' League, is based very largely on the law of this State, 
combined with some of the features of the Massachusetts law. 
The Colorado law is a very good law, because it is combined very 
successfully with the Compulsory Education Law of that state. 
Every state should aim to combine compulsory education with 
restrictive legislation in the matter of child labor. That has been 
done very well in Colorado. There are now very good laws in 
Wisconsin, Illinois and New Jersey. The National Child Labor 
Committee has not yet indorsed or adopted any standard law, 
but this has been done by the National Consumers' League. They 
have embodied in their standard law, chiefly, the features of the 
New York law, with a few things taken from the Massachusetts 
law. 

Mr. Hall : May I ask, for general information, if the bill that 
was introduced into Congress last year, asking for a National 
Board for the Protection of Children, came from the State of 
Colorado law ? 

Prof. Lindsay: I don't know. There is a very strong desire 
to have a Department of the National Government investigate 
the problem of child labor on a more extensive scale than is pos- 
sible for any voluntary private organization, and a move was 
made last year to have a special bureau for this purpose estab- 
lished in the Department of Commerce and Labor. Nothing as 
yet has been done by the National Government other than the 
publication of a report made by the Department of Labor on the 
subject of child labor, I think it would be very desirable indeed 
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for the National Goyemment to imdertake an impartial investi- 
gation of the actual oonditions of child labor. Of course, it would 
be very difficult to draft any National legislation that would be 
constitutional, and even if it were, it would probably be less 
effective than the present State legislation, because it would 
necessarily be lower than the high standard set by the most ad- 
vanced State legislation and would tend to discourage the more 
advanced states in the maintenance of higher standards. 

Dr. Max Landsbesg, of Bocheeter : The two great advantages 
of the law in Colorado concerning diildren seem to me to be 
these, which might well be copied everywhere: The first is that 
the judge of a children's court has nothing else to do; he is not 
a police court judge, he is not a judge of any other kind. He 
attends only to children's cases. The second is that in a great 
many instances, wherever it appears that the father is to blame 
for the crime committed by the child, the father is held respon- 
sible to the people and he has to pay for the commitment of the 
crime, and crime by children has been wonderfully reduced since 
this method has been introduced and is rigidly enforced; and if 
I remember rightly, wherever the parents are able to do so, they 
are also compelled to pay for the maintenance in the few cases 
where diildren have had to be committed to institutions. 

I would like to express my opinion on another point that comes 
up in the very interesting discussion of this paper. I have learned 
here that the law which prevents the employment of children 
under 10 years of age in the streets, refers only to the cities of New 
York and Buffalo. Now that is certainly an excellent law. I am 
only sorry that they prevent children only up to 10 years from 
being employed on the street. I think children ought not to be 
employed on the streets \mtil they are 14 or 16 years old. There 
are no newspaper boys in France or in Germany. That trade is 
in the hands of grown up people. There has been a great deal of 
sentiment connected with the trade of newspaper boys. Horace 
Greeley was a newspaper boy and also some other great men, and 
then they walked right up to the top of the ladder. It is my 
experience that it is the very worst trade in which a majority of 
the boys can be employed. Not only that they become accus- 
tomed to be on the streets instead of being at home outside of 
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their school and play hours, but they do not become trained to 
labor at regular employment I have known a good many such 
boys and when they came to be 17 or 18 years old, they were en- 
tirely at a loss what to do. They had not learned anything, they 
could not do anything. Now I do not see any reason why the 
influence of this Conference should not be used in the first place 
to extend that law, which is now valid only in Buffalo and New 
York, over the whole State ; and in the second place, if possible, 
to raise the age from 10 to 12 or 14 or 16. 

Db. William O. Stxllman, of Albany : I have been very mudi 
interested in listening to the deliberations this morning concern- 
ing preventive work. I have been very much surprised that so 
little has been contributed except along the lines of Mr. George's 
work and school educational work and the enforcement of the 
Child Labor Laws. It seems to me that a proper stand ou^t to be 
taken in regard to these matters and that we ought to consider 
them from a proper standpoint. 

Some one spoke of Mr. Oeorge's conoeptioii of a Junior Bepub- 
lic as being an ideal one, and while I agree with him that it 
can undoubtedly be called ideal so far as it goes, it does not go 
far enough. It is not sufficiently general in its application. I 
asked Mr. George this morning how many children he had and he 
said a hundred and fifty. I then asked him how many similar 
institutions there were and he said there were two other institu- 
tions, one between Baltimore and Washington and one in Pennsyl- 
vania. Possibly these may contain some three hundred children* 
The idea has been before the public for ten years, I presume. 
Three hundred children are being cared for on this plan, after 
all this lapse of time, and we have in the United States 80,000,000 
people. It is beautiful in principle, but if it is practicable why 
should not more have been done with it in the course of ten 
years' development t Another feature in r^ard to it is as to its 
application to the criminal class of children, whether it is possible 
to apply it to reformatory work. I have some doubt in my own 
mind in regard to that, whether it is practicable to have criminal 
children govern themselves. I have some doubt as to what the 
result would be. The great question is whether it is applicable 
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op a large scale^ whether it can do the work that needs to be done, 
whether it deserves the importance of a great philanthropic and 
humanitarian work such as the enforcement of the Child Labor 
Law. 

I ought to know a little something about laws relating to 
children as I have been for a dozen years at the head of a very 
active society in charge of anti-cruelty work, and have had over 
a thousand prosecutions in court during the present year. We 
must do something more than make it the duty of the police to 
enforce these laws. Unless there is something back of it, unless 
there is a public sentiment for the enforcement of the law, it will 
not be enforced. Do you think the statute referring to the pre- 
vention of cruelty to animals would be enforced if it was left the 
same way as the laws in regard to child labor ? Something must 
be back of the labor laws. I don't think we can look to private 
organization to enforce them. It is the duty of the Depajrtment of 
Labor to enforce those lawa They would be very glad indeed to 
enforce the Child Labor Laws if they had the support and means 
to do it. I do not know any more practical way in which this 
body can show its sympathy than by assisting the Commissioner of 
Labor to have a large number of inspectors so that they can do 
the work, so that they can go through the State and see that those 
laws are enforced It seems to me that the great function and 
duty of this gathering is to work heart and hand with those inter- 
ested in such questions as these, and to take up matters that are 
practical and that can be made successful. 

Pbof. Edwin L. Eabp, of Syracuse: I think (me of the speak- 
ers said that preventive work must be done by institutions, and 
I want to emphasize that. We find in American life the develop- 
ment of a spirit that tolerates, perhaps, to too great a degree ; we 
aee individual wrong^doing and we fail to correct it because we 
fear the displeasure of those who are doing wrong and we fear also 
the opinion of those who are looking on. Some months ago I was 
in New York on a Monday morning, just near the noon hour, and 
I saw a gentleman interested in public welfare, everybody would 
know him were I to mention his name, I saw him break up a 
gsane of craps, I think they call it, on a sidewalk on Twentieth 
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street, between Broadway and Fifth avenue, New York, in the 
eight of hundreds of people, and it took a great deal of nerve to 
do that I am sure that a number of people who saw him do it 
sympathized with the boys rather than with the purpose that was 
in his heart to break up an eviL Now if he represents some insti- 
tution for the prevention of such things, then he is protected by 
a large institution, or organization; and so, in all this work, 
the individual should be supported in his effort to do this pre- 
ventive work by an institution, or the will of the State. 

I suppose my time is nearly up. I wanted to speak a word with 
respect to the ideal democracy that has been put forth here today. 
I can not agree exactly with the statement that we know only what 
we do. In fact, the proceedings of this Conference would be of 
no avail if that were true. We know that we may do. Now, the 
ideals of a republic are the ideas of liberty, equality and fraternity. 
In that there are two dangers, there are two things that ought to 
be understood. It does not mean that everybody is bom equaL 
We sometimes say that everybody is bom equal, but only in a lim- 
ited sense. The ideas of liberty and fraternity and equality indi- 
cate that a certain class in the community have through the stages 
of development come to the idea, that it haa grasped hold of 
these ideas and is reaching down to help others up to this 
standard. It is endeavoring to lift others up to this plane. 
The fundamental danger to any democracy or republic is when 
the masses grasp those ideas and, not imderstanding them, seek to 
use liberty to do wrong, use liberty as license, make equality an 
equality that would bring things down to a lower grade, that would 
limit the idea of a common fatherhood, the equivalent of that 
great idea on which religion is founded. We have liberty not to 
do wrong, but to do right We have equality in the sense that 
we are equal before the law, an equality that is to be acquired 
through effort and merit and we have a fraternity that implies 
there must first be the idea of an All-Father, before we can really 
be brothers. 

President Hebberd then took the chair and after making some 
announcements as to meetings of committees, the session was 
adjourned at 12.30 p. m. 
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THIRD SESSION. 

Wednesday/, November 16, 190 i. 

The third session of the Conference was called to order at 2.30 
p. m. by Kev. Max Landsberg, D.D., Vice-President 

Vice-President Landsberg made several announcements as to 
registering of members, and meetings of committees, and then 
turned over the meeting to Hon. Julius M. Mayer, Chairman of 
the Committee on the Treatment of the Criminal, who presided 
during the discussion of that subject. 

Chaibman Mayier: My report, really, is not a report upon this 
subject. The committee, in so far as I have been able to call it 
together, has no particular suggestions to make, and I shaU report 
for the committee which had to do with this general subject, ap- 
pointed at the last Conference. On behalf of that committee I 
have the honor to submit the following report: 

Kbpobt of the Committ£e on Trsatmestt ov thb Csiminai^ 

At the Conference held last year in Buffalo I read a paper 
calling attention to the fact that there was not proper or adequate 
provision for the reformatory treatment of male misdemeanants 
over 18 years of age. As a result of the discussion which fol- 
lowed there was appointed a committee, of which I was designated 
as the diairman. This committee had numerous meetings at the 
offices of the State Prison Aid Association in the city of ITew 
York. 

It became apparent at once that it would be impracticable to 
commence by attempting to secure legislation comprehending a 
reformatory system throughout the State. We concluded that such 
a result could be attained only after gradual application and 
growth. It seemed to us that the first important step should be 
to establish the principle \mder such auspices as would involve 
the least expenditure of money by the State or its several local 
communities. Section 698 of the Greater New York Charter 
had already provided that, "It shall be the duly of the Com- 
missioner (of Correction) to cause all criminals and misdemean- 
ants imder his charge to be classified, so far as practicable, so 
that youthful and less hardened offenders shall not be rendered 
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more depraved by the association with and evil eacample of older 
and more hardened offenders.'' 

To that end the Charter had authorized the Commissioner to 
maintain schools and classes for instruction and trainings and 
to set apart one or more of the penal institutions under his diargOy 
to which might be transferred these younger and less hardened 
criminals. 

Hon. Thontias W. Hjnes, Ccmmussioner of Correction during 
the administration of Mayor Low of the city of New York, had 
faithfully carried out these provisions of the Charter, and within 
the physical limitations in which the work was conducted he had 
made substantial progress. He suggested that the first step might 
well be to extend the work at Hart's Island, in the city of New 
York ; for it was there that he had set apart buildings under his 
charge for the instruction of the less hardened and youthful 
offenders. 

The suggestion of Mr. Hynes met with the approval of the 
committee and a bill was drafted along these lines with sobie 
additional ideas incorporated in it, to whidi I shall later refer. 

I was authorized to attend to the introduction of the bill in 
question, and to that end consulted with Governor Odell in De- 
cember, 1908. He was so favorably disposed towards the sug- 
gested legislation that in his annual message of 1904 he recom- 
mended legislation along these lines. 

Subsequently, I requested the introduction of the bill in the 
Assembly by Hon. Josiah T. Newcomb, and in the Senate by 
Hon, Victor J. Dowling. 

Mr. Newcomb gave the bill his dose attention and succeeded 
in having it passed in the Assembly without difficulty. 

The bill came up for final consideration during the dosing 
days of the Senate and encountered a somewhat unusual and 
unexpected opposition from the sheriff of Queens county. TTis 
opposition was based on his daim that his fees for housing and 
feeding the prisoners in the Queens County jail would be reduced. 
While we regretted the necessity of yidding, yet we fdt that 
passage of the bill was too important to hesitate upon a minor 
detail, and we ultimatdy agreed to the amendment of the bill 
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flo that it will go into effect in Qneens county on January 1, 1907, 
by which time the tetm of the sheriff will have expired. 

During this critical period of the bill's history we had most 
earnest and substantial assistance from Hon. Nathaniel A. Els- 
berg^ Senator from the Fifteenth District 

I take this opportunity of expressing our appreciation of the 
serrices rendered by Senator Elsberg, Assemblyman Newcomb 
and Senator Dowling. 

Mayor McOlellan, whose attitude had also been entirely friendly 
to the proposed legislation, approved the bill and it became law 
by the signature of Qovemor OdelL The measure as finally 
enacted is chapter 627 of the Laws of 1904, and is an amendment 
to section 698 of the Greater New York Charter. 

Its essential features are as follows: 

1. After January 1, 1905, the institution now at Hart^s Island 
is to be known as " The New York Cily Reformatory of Misde- 
meanants.'' 

2. Such other buildings and appurtenances may from time to 
time be built as may be authorized by the board of estimate and 
apportionment. 

8. After January 1, 190S, any male between 16 and 80 years 
of age convicted in the city of New York of any charge, offense, 
misdemeanor or crime other than a felony may be committed to 
this reformatory in the discretion of the magistrate or court 
before whom or in which the conviction was had. 

4. The term of imprisonment is not fixed but may be terminated 
by the board of parole, provided, however, that the imprisonment 
shall not exceed three yeais. 

5. The board of parole is to consist of nine persons as follows: 
The commissioner of correction of the city of New York, a justice 
of the court of special sessions of the first division, and a jaistice 
of the court of special sessions of the second division, a city 
magistrate of the first division and a cily magistrate of the second 
division, and four other persons appointed by the mayor. The 
justices respectively choose their own representative on this board. 
The term of the members of the board is one year. 

6. The board of parole is authorized to parole and discharge any 
inmate of the institution and to make rules not inconsistent with 
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law, (1) prescribe the conditions under which the inmates may be 
discharged, paroled or conditionally released; and (2) regulate 
the retaking and reimprisonment of such inmates. 

These rules contemplate a system of ascertaining the good de- 
meanor and diligence in labor and study and results generally of 
the conduct of the inmates. Each inmate is to be informed as 
to his standing at least once a month, and is to have the right to 
see and converse with some member of the board of parole at 
stated periods. The board of parole is empowered to appoint, 
and at pleasure to remove, suitable persons in any part of the 
State who shall supervise paroled inmates. 

We think one feature of the board of parole is new, namely, 
that the courts and magistrates committing the misdemeanants shall 
be represented on this board and thus have a substantial influence 
in determining as to the release or parole of prisoners. 

We think that this will bring about a closer and more agreeable 
relation between the courts and the persons having the custody 
of the prisoners, a result mutually desirable, and in the end we 
hope this plan will prove of substantial value to the inmates 
and to the reformation desired to be attained. 

The courts have selected the following representatives : 

Hon. William E. Wyatt, Justice of the Court of Special Ses- 
sions, First Division ; 

Hon. Robert J. Wilkin, Justice of the Court of Special Ses- 
sions, Second Division ; 

Hon. John B. Mayo, City Magistrate, First Division; 

City Magistrate, Second Division, not yet selected. 

Mr. Lantry, the Commissioner of Correction, is a member 
ex officio, and Mayor McClellan has appointed as the remaining 
members, Messrs. John C. Heintz, Edmond J. Butier, Dominick 
Di Dareo, and Samuel B. Hamburger. 

Messrs. Butler and Hamburger are well known in connection 
with philanthropic and charitable institutions and enterprises, and 
the other two gentlemen are well known citizens of New York 
city. 

The board has not yet had a meeting but we understand it is 
to be called together shortly for organization. 
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I desire to express my personal thanks to the members of the 
committee, Messrs. Wood, Canfield, Barrows, Scanlan and Hynes, 
who devoted much time in perfecting the law referred to. On 
behalf of the committee I desire to express our special apprecia- 
tion of the services rendered by Mr. Samuel J. Barrows, who spent 
much time at Albany during the progress of the bill. It is also 
a pleasure to be able to report that from the outset the justices 
of special sessions and city magistrates gave us their entire sup- 
port, and that we were aided by the attendance at our committee 
meetings of several of the justices and magistrates. 

On behalf of the committee I also tender our thanks to 
Mr. George McLaughlin, Secretary of the State Prison Commis- 
sion, who at all times rendered valuable assistance. 

In conclusion I may say that the committee is gratified to be 
able to report that the discussion and suggestions at the last Con- 
ference have resulted in actual legislation. 

I might say something else that may b© of interest to this Con- 
ference, though not perhaps within the duties of this occasion, 
that since the last Conference it has been my very great privilege 
to be selected as the President of the Jewish Protectory and Aid 
Association, a society which under the terms of its charter is com- 
missioned with the duty of seeing to children of that faith. Mr. 
Henry Solomon, whom you all know, has been selected as first 
vice-president; Mr. Mortimer Sehiff as second vice-president and 
Mr. Hamburger as chairman of the executive committee. On the 
board are such men, who are well known in connection with phil- 
anthropic eflPorts, as Mr. Louis Marcelli, now of New York, but 
formerly of this city, and Mr. Nathan Bijur, whom we all know. 
We trust, by the time another Conference shall have met, the in- 
stitution will be in actual operation to undertake the very im- 
portant work which the situation in our greater city requires. 

If there is no discussion upon this report, I will say one thing 
further, that ovdng to many duties, I am not at all responsible for 
this program. I wish I were because I think you will find it most 
excellent and I desire to express my personal appreciation to 
Mr. Hebberd, because he was really chairman of this committee ; 
I did very little of the work ; he did it all. 
5 
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I take pleasure in asking Father Thomas J. Mulvey of Brooklyn 
to read the first paper entitled, " Religioais Influence in Prison 
Work/' 

RsiiiGious Influitncb in PMsaN Work. 

To treat of this subject satisfactorily, one would have to know 
the history of men and women after leaving penal institutions, 
and whether that history, if favorable, were due in whole or in 
part to the influence of religion upon them while detained in 
priaon. Of such knowledge I am not in poeseesion, and what 
I hjave to say will therefore be more about the nature than the 
results of this influence. 

Two views may be taken of religious influence, especially in 
penal institutions, namely, the spiritual and the philanthropic 
The purely spiritual view would mean work done for the soula 
of men or women, work done to r^enerate them in the sight of 
Gk)d, work done in the order of grace and solely for their con- 
version. The philanthropic view would embrace also work done 
for their material and temporal prosperity or betterment It 
would mean the material assistance given them in prison itself, 
but especially the help given upon their discharge from it, and 
would consist largely in the hope held out to them of alms of 
money or clothes, or of employment to be furnished or procured 
for them. From what little experience I have had in prison work 
I do not think that this second view comes properly within the 
range of this discussion ; for while it may be practised by people enr 
gaged in religious work in these institutions, and done for religion's 
sake, still I do not think its results should be credited altogether 
to religious influence. I have seen it tried anxi have been inter- 
ested in its working out, and have not been impressed by its 
utility. I have seen it abused and have seen so-called religion 
professed or shammed merely to get the help thus offered under 
its name. It has, of course, its good side; for we must reach the 
soul through the body, and such help is undoubtedly calculated 
to gain the good will of those we wish to reach ; but as a matter of 
fact it does not fill a very large place in our relations with and 
treatment of penal institutions. 

It is with the purely spiritual, or the souls of men and womea 
that the Catholic diaplain is concerned. He seeks to reach these 
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by religious exercises, by the exposition of religious truths and 
of moral precepts, and in such wise seeks to arouse the religious 
oonsciousness, the seoise of duly to God and man, and the sense 
of wrong done to be repented of and amended. This is really 
the field of our religious work, and it is in it that we should lock 
for results. 

It may be well to say in just what this woA consists and how 
we try to realize it Of course the work is the reconciling of men 
with God. That is really the briefest and at the same time the 
fuUeet statement of it If that is done, then all things else follow. 
For that purpose we have certain religious exercises. Every 
Sunday morning our people assist at the oflEering up of the sac- 
rifice of the mas& This is a most sacred duly to a Catholic and 
one whidi he never neglects if at all practical, and misses only 
when prevented from attending by sickness or other equally grave 
reasona It meana much more for him than anything else, for 
here he has the continuation of the momentous sacrifice of the 
cross on Calvary. Now, that is the sentiment with which every 
Catholic assists at mass. He feels there is no more solemn rite 
anywhere else performed, and he feels that he is brought into 
intimate contact with the Divinity. 

In connection with the mass, some part of the gospel is read 
and an appropriate instruction given on some truth of religion 
or on some moral obligation. Besides, it is the custom in most 
prisons that I know of, for the priest to give an instruction or a 
sermon on some week evening for the benefit of all who may 
wish to attend. These instructions seek to cover in due time the 
whole range of belief and practice. Individual instruction is 
given to those who need it 

There is one obligation especially incumbent on all Catholics 
which is most calculated to help them to a sorrow for the past and 
to a reformation of life for the time to come, and that is the indi- 
vidual confession of their sins to the priest Now this is, per- 
haps, the strongest influence we bring to bear upon them, and to 
a discharge of this duty by them most of our eflPorts are directed; 
for if they accuse themselves of their sins, as they should, they 
bring to that accusation a sincere sorrow, together with as firm 
a resolution as they can make, not only not to be guilly of the like 
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offenses for the future, but also to avoid the occasions in which 
they committed them in the past. 

You will understand, of course, why I am entering into details 
which might seem to be an exposition of some leading points of 
Catholic belief and practice. But since we aire talking about 
religious influence in prison work, it is rather necessary to set 
these things forth that we may see what those religious influences 
may be. 

Besides these exercises of Sunday mass, weekly instruction and 
the obligations of confession, we have a special religious exercise 
in some institutions at least once a year, generally aroimd Easter 
time. This exercise we call a mission, or, as it might be called, a 
religious revival. This mbsion consists of three or four days of 
special preparation for the making of a good confession a^id the 
reception on the next day of Holy Communion. The exercises 
are sermons of a nature calculated to arouse the hearers to a sense 
of the malice of sin, its outrage against the Almighty, and its 
baneful effects on the individual soul. A great deal of fervor is 
brought to this work and it is especially well attended. 

These are some of the influences brought to bear on the whole 
community, so to speak ; but besides this, appeal is also made to 
individuals. In the first place, every one in such an institution 
knows he can speak with the priest when he chooses. The priest 
visits the prison purposely every Saturday afternoon to hear the 
confessions of those who wish to go to him, and also to afford 
an opportunity to any who wish to consult him on any 
other topic. This Saturday afternoon visit is perhaps unique, 
and so it may be more fully explained. As I said, it is for the 
purpose of hearing the confessions of the Catholic prisoners. In 
the Kings County Penitentiary, at least, the priest goes on suc- 
cessive Saturdays to the long term, to the short term prisoners, 
and to the women's prison. In the men's prison he goes into 
a cell, the penitents assemble in the corridor and go in to 
him one by one and make their confession. There you meet 
all manner and classes of men. They kneel down beside 
you and accuse themselves fully and sincerely and contritely 
of their offenses against God. There you meet crushed and 
broken reeds, torn hearts, victims of folly and dissipation; 
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men who had ideals and prospects in life and failed to live 
up to them, and others who never had anything but the 
surroundings of filth and squalor; some the victims of cir- 
cumstance, and some the victims of injustice or ingratitude 
which drove them to despair ; the weak and the strong, the erring 
and the foolish, all meet you there freely and frankly because 
they at least wish to do better. This is in my opinion the greatest 
and most potent influence brought to bear especially on this class 
of men. After the heart to heart talks which take place there, 
men have stood up and gone out determined to lead better and 
purer a»d more honest lives, and as far as good resolutions can 
go, went out as good Christians and citizens as could be desired. 

Besides these visits of the priest, there are visits made by sisters, 
women of religious communities, who seek out the Catholics one 
by one, talk to them, recall to them the lessons of their childhood, 
the influences of the church and of the home, give them good 
advice, ask them to practice their religion and instruct them in it 
when necessary. I need hardly say that their influence is con- 
siderable. They have brought many a poor fellow to a recogni- 
tion of his condition and held out hope to him of what he might 
become if he would only try. 

Catholic women of the world, too, have been organized into 
societies for the purpose of visiting the prisons and of doing what 
they may for the help of the prisoners. They constitute the choir 
which sings at the mass on Sunday and sometimes at other services 
when held during the week. They bring with them the influence of 
culture and respectability, and by their very presence and appear- 
ance, if by nothing else, give the prisoners to see that comfort and 
refinement may be and usually are the rewards of honesty and in- 
dustry. Our seminarians, too, that is, our young men who are 
studying to enter the priesthood, visit the prisons in Greater New 
York regularly and give instructions to the prisoners in catechism 
or religious doctrine. 

Another sphere for religious influence is the prison hospital. 
It is when men are stricken by sickness or disease, and especially 
when they think or fear they stand at the gate of death, that they 
are open to religious influence in the sense in which I am consid- 
ering it, namely, the good to be done for the soul. And so we 
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pay considerable attention to the sick and dying. They receive 
the consolations of religion and are prepared as far as possible 
to pass out of this life. 

But religion is not made distasteful for the men and women in 
prison. They are not asked to look only on the severe and somber 
side of life, nor to believe that right living is incompatible with 
recreation and relaxation; and so imder the auspices of the 
churches, both Catholic and Protestant, there are provided, in the 
Kings County Penitentiary, entertainments twice during the year; 
the Catholics having one on Washington's birthday, and the 
Protestants one on Thanksgiving Day. Charitable people in the 
theatrical world — and there are many such — offer their services 
on these occasions and furnish pleasant hours for them. This 
serves to humanize religion and to let these people see that it 
appeals to the whole man. 

Now it may fairly be asked, what are the results on the pris- 
oners of these influences brought to bear in the name of religion. 
As was said in the beginning, of the results it is hard to speak. 
Whether they are very lasting or not it is hard to say. It is 
certain that in many penal institutions the same persons come 
back time and time again, even those whom you thought were 
going to do better. At least this much may and does result from 
religion : it brings home to men and women a passing conscious- 
ness of moral deformity, which consciousness works to the surface 
now and again and, if it does nothing else, at least produces 
repentance and sorrow. And when we consider that the object 
of religion is the soul and its eternal salvation, this sorrow and 
repentance benefit them spiritually. 

There is one class of prisoners which is often permanently bene- 
fited by religious influence, namely, first offenders, the men and 
women who are not habitual criminals. These usually respond 
to appeals and have their moral and religious sense easily aroused. 
But it is different with habitual offenders, especially with the vic- 
tims of intemperance, vagrancy, and petty thieving. Such men 
and women are usually affected sensibly for the time of their 
imprisonment, but they return again and again for the same old 
reasons and show in this way that the results of the influence were 
not lasting. 
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Sometimes it is very disheartening, and yet that is to be ex- 
pected. Even constant vigilance over some of these weak and 
enervated individuals would not succeed in keeping them from 
lapsing ; but on the whole, religion is a power for good in prison 
work. It makes deep impression on the unfortunate, soothes 
them in time of anger and resentment against the world, buoys 
them up in moments of despair, encourages them to begin again 
in their efforts to overcome themselves, and usually sends them 
out with the desire at least to be better men and women. 

Chathman Matek: I wiU now call upon the Bev. Adolph Gutt- 
man, of Syracuse, to discuss the paper just read. 

Rev. Aix>lph Guttmaji : The paper to which we have just lis- 
tened has my utmost admiration. I admire its tone, its form, its 
earnestness^ its urgent and eager desire to arrive at the truth. 
The subject under consideration is an important and a very inter- 
esting one, " Beligious Influence in Prison Work." Two thoughts, 
two ideas, two institutions, at the first blush foreign to each other, 
are brought here in dose contact, in most intimate relations with 
each other. Bdigion and prison, religion and State, religion and 
sociology, religion and practical prison work. That is a splendid 
union, that is an excellent alliance, just as it shoidd be. It is true 
church and State are divorced in this our land, but the church 
only because there are so many; but religion and State must 
nearer become separated There are many diurches, but there is 
only one religion. I agree and believe with the speaker that 
religious services conducted by the chaplains of the various de- 
nominations exert a beneficent influence upon the inmates of our 
prisons, but I also believe that every agency that corrects and 
humanizes and lifts up the unfortunates and helps to raise the 
whole tone of life in prison, comes distinctiy within the scope of 
religious influence in prison work. I hold that all work which 
is being done in prison and out of prison for the betterment and 
the reformation of our fallen brothers and sisters is distinctiy 
and strictly religious, religious in the broadest and truest sense 
of the term. Why, ladies and gentiemen, I believe that this very 
Conference of Chjaritiee and Correction, that these very meetings 
we are holding here this week are not only of a diaritable and 
humane character, but that they are intensely religious. Years 
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ago I heard Mr. Talmage say, " Wherever a kiad word is spoken, 
wherever a friendly, generous, loving deed is performed, there the 
Shekinah dwells, there we stand upon holy ground." ReligiiMi 
is nothing, unless it is everything, unless it touches every human 
activity, unless it enters into all human experience, spiritual, 
moral, intellectual and physical. To be sure, we must make mudi 
of the purely spiritual services; we must make much of worship 
and prayer, of symbol and ceremony, of rite and hymn; but we 
must also make much of law and life, of virtue and purity, of 
kindness and sympathy, of conduct and character, of culture and 
manhood. Yes, we want beauty of holiness, but we also want 
beauty of life. You will remember the biblical story of the 
Shunammite mother and her dead child. The prophet^s servant 
comes and puts the staff upon the dead child, but the child remains 
dead. Then the prophet Elisha comes, stretches himself upon 
the child, with his eyes upon his eyes, with his hands to his hands, 
with his mouth to his mouth, and, to the joy of its mother, the 
child is brought back to life. Now the lesson is obvious. It teaches 
us that faith without works is dead; that to the purely spiritual 
service there must be added the practical personal service. If 
wte would reclaim our fallen brothers and sisters in our penal 
institutions ; if we would awaken them again to life and light and 
duty, then we must come to them, as the prophet of old, we must 
come to them with warm, loving, sympathetic hearts; we must 
come into the closest contact with them, eye to eye, hand to hand, 
heart to heart; we must put the arm of brotherly love around them 
as the children of one Heavenly Father, and under such benef- 
icent influences, old stains and old iniquities are %viped out, the 
soul is resuscitated, and hope is reborn, faith in Qod and in man 
is revived, character stimulated, aspirations quickened. And in 
the course of time, at least with many of them, we will be able 
to say to society in the words of the prophet, " Take thy child, 
thy child liveth." But the question is, is society willing to receive 
back her child? My answer is, I am sorry to say, no. There 
are societies, God be thanked, which give to discharged prisoners 
a helping hand, personal assistance, kindly advice ; they give them- 
selves, which is the best thing they can give. But they find it very 
difficult to secure employment for discharged prisoners, for the 
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revived children; for as soon as it is known that they are ex- 
convicts they are not wanted and so shunned by society, disap- 
pointed and discouraged, many of them drift back into a felon^s 
cell. It is safe to say that two-thirds of those that go back to 
prison are those who have been driven back by the diilly, heart- 
lees reception they have met on the part of society. It is society, 
then, the mother, that destroys the good work of faithful chap- 
lains and well-meaning prison officials, by refusing to receive her 
penitent child that is willing, at least often willing, to turn oter 
a new leaf in the book of life. 

Let me give you, ladies and gentlemen, but one instance of the 
many instances, illustrating this statement, that have come to my 
notice during the eighteen years I have been connected with prison 
work. A yoimg man, having been discharged from prison, went 
to Brooklyn to answer an advertisement for work. He was asked 
by the employer, " Where have you worked before? " The young 
man, not wanting to start life anew with a lie — the result of 
rdigious influence in prison, for many a man has found the first 
experience of his religious conviction in prison — answered frankly : 
" I have just been discharged from prison, but I mean to lead a 
good life." The man became furious, and he said: "Do you 
think that I am a prison keeper? How dare you apply to an 
honest man ?" Th^i turning to his clerk, he said: " Frank, see this 
ex-convict out of the office, and tell the rest of the applicants that 
no man who has come from behind prison bars need apply." 

How heartless, how inhuman ! Do you wonder that many drift 
back into prison after being received so coldly and so indifferently ? 
Yes, religious influence is a most potent power for good in prison 
work. There is no doubt about it. We need it in our prisons, we 
need it to reform our prisoners, but we need it also without the 
prison, to reform society, until men and women shall know that 
we have duties to perform towards our brother men, until they 
shall learn that great lesson, " I am my brother's keeper ! " not 
only within, but also without the prison. 

But, ladies and gentlemen, it seems to me that this duty ad- 
dresses itself especially to this Conference, to these good, noble- 
hearted men and women who have come here from all parts of 
this State to participate in these deliberations. Let us go out as 
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mieasengers of Gk>d Almi^ty bearing this noblest of gospeb, 
preaching the true religion to love our brother man! Oh, may 
the time soon come when this coldness towards those erring diil- 
dren shall be transmuted into the warmth of kindness and com- 
passion. Then, and not until then, friends, shall we be able to 
measure the real force, the real merit of religious influence in 
prison work 

Chairman Matsr: This is the time for a general disouasioii 
of this paper; but if no one cares to discuss this subject farther, 
we will proceed with the next paper. We are privileged to hear 
from Dr. Charles F. Howard, President of the Board of Managers 
of the Elmira Beformatory, whose paper is entitled, "Preeent 
Methods and Work of the State Eeformatory at Ehnira." 

PRESENT METHODS AOTD WORK OF THE STATE 
REFORMATORY AT ELMIRA. 

When I was asked to write a short paper on the Present Methods 
and Work of the State Reformatory at Elmira, I accepted the 
honor quite reluctantly. 

To speak of the present methods and to present them to you 
without arousing in the minds of some a lurking suspicion that I 
am placing the management of the institution of five years ago 
on the defensive, is a dilBBcult matter. 

I do not wish to detract in the least from the good work accom- 
plished by Mr. Brockway during his twenty-three (23) years of val- 
uable service. The general plan for the reformation of the yoimg 
men committed to our care is the result of that man's genius. We 
have not changed the principles as laid down by him, but we have 
changed the methods of applying them. 

DiSOIPLINB. 

A writer once said and very truly, " 'Tis better to keep children 
to their duty by a sense of honor and by kindness than by fear 
of punishment." " The big stick " which we are hearing so much 
about nowadays may make nations stand in awe and fear of us, 
but it has never reformed a criminal. 

Corporal punishment at the Reformatory was discontinued volim- 
tarily by Mr. Brockway in 1899, more in deference to the wishes 
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of the managers than from a conviction on his part that as a 
disciplinary measure it had been a failure. After its abolishment 
inmates who violated the rules of the institution were pimished 
by a reduction from a higher to a lower grade, which meant to 
them several months longer service, or, if in the lowest grade, they 
were deprived of their meals or fed on bread and water for a certain 
period, and separated from the general population by being con- 
fined in their cells. On account of tho Inrao number of this class, 
frequent transfers were made to the State prisons. 

In 1900 the board of managers after a careful investigation into 
the physical condition of those confined for a long time in the 
lowest grade, decided that deprivation of meals and the bread and 
water menu should be discontinued, and the result arising from 
this change, I assure you, was most satisfactory. It is an old 
saying that you can always reach a man through his stomach, and 
a well-fed and well-nourished person must necessarily be in a more 
normal mental condition and therefore more easily susceptible to 
moral treatment than one whose brain is crying out for the life- 
giving elements which are absent from his blood through lack of 
nutrition. 

We now have no physical punishment for infractions of the 
rules of the institution. A reduction to and the isolation of the 
lowest grade from the general population is the penalty for con- 
tinued disregard of the requirements demanded. Those in that 
grade are required to do such light work as mending socks and 
clothing. If disobedient while there, they are compelled to do 
the work in their cells. A month's perfect record releases them, 
and they are restored to their place in the general routine. Few 
if any stay there longer than a month. The average number in 
that grade is thirty-five (35) out of a population of twelve hundred 
and seventy-five (1275). This, you must admit, is a very small per- 
centage when yom consider that these young men are felons, many 
steeped in vice and crime, and at that age when restraint is most 
irksome. 

In 1900, one hundred and thirty (130) men were locked in cells 
for various offenses; at the present time not one is in solitary 
confinement. This improvement, in my opinion, has been brought 
about by carefully selecting the minor oflScers ; by the action of 
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the board of managers directing that any official who strikes an 
inmate, except in self-defense or to quell a mutiny, shall be dis- 
missed; by taking away the authority an inmate monitor once 
had to issue reports against other inmates and lastly by impressing 
it upon each and every prisoner that he would have an equal 
chance with every other one to progress and gain his liberty ; and 
giving him the privilege to seek an interview with the superin- 
tendent or a manager at any time to rectify any fancied or real 
wrong which he might think he had suffered at the hands of an 
officer or inmate. I feel that when an inmate has something on 
his mind which he desires to tell those in authority, even though 
it is imaginary or trivial in character, it is better to give him an 
audience than to refuse and leave him to brood over it in his cell 
which will certainly magnify its importance in his estimation, and 
keep him in an unsettled mental state, or more likely ultimately 
be the means of his complete discouragement and downfall. 

Hbalth. 

Previous to 1900 the Reformatory had but one resident 
physician and he was an assistant to a visiting physician from the 
city of Elmira. In that year the board of managers succeeded in 
creating the position of senior physician, and he was compelled 
to reside in the institution. Dr. Frank W. Robertson of Bellevue 
Hospital, !N'ew York city, was appointed. Shortly after Dr. Rob- 
ertson assumed the duties of the office, he made a thorough exami- 
nation of the whole population and found no less than seventy- 
eight (78) inmates whose mental condition was such that they 
were totally irresponsible for their acts, and they were subse- 
quently transferred to the Matteawan State Hospital. Our board 
received some severe criticism from persons wholly unacquainted 
with the conditions of affairs on account of this large number of 
insane, but we simply did at one time what should have been done 
during the several preceding years. 

Previous to the appointment of Dr. Robertson, Mr. Brockway 
was the sole judge of an inmate's mental responsibility on his 
arrival at the Reformatory. After my appointment as manager 
in the spring of 1900 and at the first meeting I attended, I offered 
a resolution requiring a careful mental and physical examination 
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of every person committed to us, and I would say that since that 
time we have found several prisoners insane on arrival from the 
courts throughout the State. 

By this examination we have also been able to detect those 
afflicted with tuberculosis and consequently their immediate isola- 
tion has materially reduced the number of cases of that disease. 
In 1900, one hundred and three (103) were released on invalid 
parole; in 1903 there were three (3). The tubercular inmates 
occupy cells designated by the letter " T '' over the door. They 
are not changed about with their various changes in grade. The 
blankets used by these inmates are of a different color from those 
used by the healthy inmates, and these blankets are washed 
separately and at more frequent intervals. The tubercular 
patients who are considered to be in the infectious stage of the 
disease have their own invalids' yard for taking daily exercise. 
During the past year we have transferred with the consent of the 
Superintendent of Prisons many of these cases to Clinton Prison 
which is located in a climate especially beneficial and often curative 
of this most prevalent and dangerous disease. The cells of the 
whole population are sterilized every month with a charcoal fur- 
nace producing a temperature of seven hundred (700) degrees. 

Assignment on Arrival. 

On arrival at the Beformatory all persons are assigned to the 
gymnasium for one hour each day to be drilled in freehand move- 
ments and calisthenics. This continues for two months. Those 
who are physically unable to take up the duties in the general 
routine are kept in this class for longer periods, until by measure- 
ments of their chest and lung expansion and a decided improve- 
ment in their general health they are considered to be in condition 
to perform the work in trade and school. 

Military. 

Each inmate, imless excused for some special reason, is com- 
pelled to take part in the military. He is on admission placed 
in the awkward squad with his wooden gun, and one would be 
astonished at the quickness with which even a defective learns to 
be a soldier. Dress parade of the regiment takes place every day 
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and the hour sp^it in this oxeroise of mardiing and going throuj^ 
the manual of arms in the open air assists materially in main- 
taining the high standard of health which it has been our good 
fortune to have for the past four years. We take great pride in 
the efficiency of this department. General Miles once said that 
there were three organizations in this country that knew how to 
drill — ^the Eegular Army, West Point Cadets and the inmates of 
the Elmira Reformatory. 

Tkai>s Sohools. 

Our trade schools are under the care of an able director. He 
prepares the outlines to be followed by the inmate as he passes 
through the different stages of his trade. Under this director we 
have an instructor in each branch taught. Our curriculum covers 
thirty-one different trades, and although the time of apprentice- 
ship is necessarily too short in many cases, yet tiie work we have 
accomplished in building the residences of the assistant super- 
intendent and senior physician, the large power-house, a chimney 
125 feet high and the trade school building (now under con- 
struction), illustrates the excellence and thoroughness of the train- 
ing in this department Over 60 per cent of those paroled last 
year went out to work at the trade learned in the Reformatory. 

ScHOoi- OF Lbttbes. 

It is difficult to conceive of the ignorance of many of those sent 
to us. One would scarcely believe that there is in eoristence a 
normal young man, 18 years of age, bom and reared in this coun- 
try who can not read or write, yet we have many such cases, and 
as proof that it is not the fault of the individual you should see 
the eagerness and earnestness displayed by such to obtain at least 
the rudiments of an education. To be able to read the literaturia 
furnished him from the institution library and to write a letter 
to his parents is the first goal aimed at. Many times I have been 
requested by one of these to be placed in a cell with another who 
is somewhat advanced, so that the knowledge of that one can be 
taken advantage of to assist the one deficient True, we have 
many of fair education, and some college graduates; such are 
used as teachers in the schools under the supervision of the school 
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director. Our schools were formerly held in the evening, but 
during the past two years we have gradually arranged to have 
them in session during the day, believing that the constant strain 
in the general routine from early mom until bedtime had much 
to do with causing the mental diseases so prevalent a few years 
ago. Now there are two hDurs almost every evening to read books 
from our library, the institution paper, or to study. Frequent 
entertainment and lectures are given in the auditorium, the lec- 
tures by prominent men, and the entertainments composed par- 
tially of local talent selected from the inmate population- 

Pabolbb. 

During the past year over six hundred paroled men have gone 
out) the largest number in the history of the institution. Each 
one earned his parole by good behavior and by successfully pass- 
ing his examination, both in trade and school. Eighty-six per 
cent of those paroled in 1903 made their reports for six months or 
more, behaved themselves and obtained their absolute release. 
This ought to be convincing that the training given these young 
men makes them better, and fits them for a career of usefulness. 
It proves, in my opinion, that the institution is fulfilling in the 
highest sense the purpose for which it was founded. 

I wish that more of those who are contributing through taxation 
to maintain the Reformatory would take the time to visit it and 
see the work it is doing for the poor unfortunates confined there 
and then a deeper interest would surely be taken in their future 
welfare and success. 

I believe that there is some good in every one no matter how 
depraved, and if it can be reached and nurtured it will soon 
grow and eventually predominate over the evil in him. In mji 
experience at Elmira I have failed but once to lift up those in 
whom I have taken a personal interest Many do not need assist- 
ance ; they at once drop into the regular routine and rise through 
their own exertions, while others either lacking in self-control or 
requiring just a little encouragement to keep them in the right 
path, enlist the sympathy of the members of the board and are 
watched carefully until safely on the road to a parole. 
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The gratitude of the inmate himself or of his heart-broken 
mother is suflScient recompense for any assistance I may readeir 
him. A mother never deserts her wayward son; she may have a 
dozen children all doing right and the unlucky thirteenth going 
to the dogs as fast as he can. She pays little attention to tho 
twelve, except to quarrel with them because they do not feel as she 
does towards number thirteen. He commits a crime and is sent 
to us ; she comes to see me every month and begs that Johnny may 
soon come home, because she needs his help so much, and yet 
when Johnny was at home he was continually in trouble and 
worrying the life out of her. But — 

"A mother's love 
If there be one thing pure 
Where all beside is sullied, 
That can endure 
When all else passes away; 
If there be aught 
Surpassing human deed or 

word or thought. 
It is a mother's love." 

Chairman Mayer: The discussion will be opened by Hon. 
George McLaughlin, Secretary of the State Commission of Pris- 
ons, Albany. 

Mr, McLaughlin : We have all listened with interest and with 
instruction to a clear presentation of the present methods and 
work in that great institution, the Elmira Reformatory, that insti- 
tution that may properly be called one of the greatest, if not the 
greatest, prison in the world, great in its inception, in its growth, 
and in its work — the mother of modem reformatory institutions, 
for which we are largely indebted to its illustrious founder, as has 
been so well mentioned by Dr. Howard. 

We are glad to know the present management of this institution 
is continuing the essential features of this great prison and are 
able even to improve upon them and go on bettering conditions 
so as to reach even a higher plane and greater perfection. This 
paper of Dr. Howard opens up a large field for discussion that I 
shall not enter upon with any fullness. 
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We hear a good deal lately about something being irrevocably 
settled, the gold standard for instance; but the question of the 
punishments that are penniasible and the puniahmeoits that are wise 
in TinftintjiiTiiTig discipline in a prison are not entirely settled, and 
if the present managers of this institution are able to settle this 
question they will have accomplished a great work. From the 
tone of this paper they seem to be progressing in this direction. 
I recollect attending a National Prison Conference at Cleveland 
two years ago and Mr. Gilmore, one of the prominent penologists 
of Canada, and one of the most successful prison superintendents 
of that commonwealth, advocated the wise and judicious use of 
corporal punishment in the management of prisons. It is a matter 
of known history that the state of Delaware has continuously 
adhered to the practice of using the whipping-post for a certain 
class of criminals. It is also true that in many of the eastern 
states, those states that are fully abreast of any civilization in the 
world, we often find judges expressing a keen regret, when some 
brutal husband is brought before them and convicted of most 
feloniously assaulting the woman whom he has sworn to defend 
and cherish, that th^ can not sentence that brute to the whipping- 
post, and so I say that there are some features about this question 
of corporal punishment in our prisons, and in treating our crim- 
inals, that perhaps are not yet irrevocably settled. I throw out 
this suggestion for no purpose except to draw from you some 
expression on this subject As I say, we are all glad, shall be 
very glad, if the present management of this institution with its 
distinguished superintendent, is able to solve this question to the 
satisfaction of penologists throughout the entire land, and if that 
solving be in the interests of humanity, in the interests of kind- 
ness, in the interests of kindly treatment that shall elevate the 
inmates of these institutions. You can readily realize that it is 
a serious problem. I recollect one time in court on a trial that 
was pending it was necessary to call a witness who was in jail. He 
was put upon the witness stand and counsel questioned him. He 
answered for a time and then refused to answer, and the judge 
told him he must answer. Still he refused and the judge said, 
" If you don't answer, I will commit you to jail." He replied, 
*^ Your honor, I am already in jail." Now, the inmates of these 
6 
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institiitionB are already in prison. If you commit an offense or I 
tommit an offense, a policeman will arrest us and the court or 
judge will send us to jail. We don't wish this treatment and we 
refrain for this and other reasons. This threat, this possibility, 
does not confront the man who is already in prison and discipline 
must be maintained, and prison officials have to devise some 
method to maintain discipline. If it can be done successfully by 
kindness and moral suasion, by all those appliances that elevate 
and teach men self-respect, that inspire them and induce them to 
make an effort for their own salvation and redemption and ad- 
vancement, why truly the world is progressing. But these men 
who are sent to the Elmira Reformatory, very many of them, have 
already been in jail, they have been in juvenile reformatories 
and in penitentiaries until finally, by having committed some 
serious offense, they have graduated into the class known as felons, 
and have been sent to the Elmira Reformatory. Many of them 
come from the lowest strata of the city of ITew York, boys that 
have grown up on the street, steeped in wickedness and evil in- 
clinations, and if our friends at this institution are now able to 
control these people with kindness, it seems to me that we have 
solved this problem. 

There is one thought that occurred to me. I don't know to 
what extent this fact has a bearing upon this question. We know, 
at least I know and Dr. Howard knows, that since 1900 the man- 
agement of the Elmira Reformatory has been able to transfer to 
the State Prisons and ISTapanoch from the Reformatory some two 
or three hundred prisoners a year, I think, and the number of 
inmates of that institution has been so much smaller since the 
doors of the State prison and this institution at Napanoch have 
been opened to receive its surplus population. Now, whether that 
has helped them out in the cure of their incorrigibles, I don't 
know. Perhaps it may have and perhaps it has nothing to do 
with it. What I wanted to say this afternoon other than what I 
have said — (these few remarks that I have made before I begin 
as the Irishman said), is to caU your attention briefly to a couple 
of unique features in this institution. 

First The Employment of the Inmates. Under the system of 
prison labor established in this State by the adoption of the new 
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eonstitatioii, the managers of the Elmira Beformatory requested 
that no produetiye industries be assigned to that institution, and 
that itft inmates should not be reqidred to engage in the manu- 
facture of products to be sold eyen within the limitations of the 
prison law; but that this institution should be made into a 
school for the industrial training of the young men committed 
to it In this respect Elmira differs from the State prisons and 
penitentiaries. If the inmates of this institution were employed 
in productive industries, as in the State prisons, there would be 
from twelve to fifteen hundred more prisoners engaged in the 
manufacture of products, which, although consumed by State 
and local institutions, neyertheless dicqplace to that amount the 
products of free labor. We all know that the suggestion of comr 
pellii^ free labor to compete with prison labor is odious to the 
great mass of the laboring people of the State ; and as these people 
constitute a large percentage of our population, and participate 
equally in the ^vemment of the State, their yiews must be 
regarded Hence, if without engaging in the manufacture of 
products in competitian with free labor, the time of these young 
men sent to this institution can be profitably occupied in school 
work and in industrial education, so that they shall be better 
fitted to become honest and industrious citizens during the re- 
mainder of their lives, it is an end to bd desired While these 
men are not contributing anything towards their maintenance 
during their imprisonment, yet if they are redeemed from the 
error of their ways and given an elementary education and such 
an industrial training as will prepare them for self-support after 
their release, the money so expended in their behalf is a wise 
economy for the taxpayers of the State. This will further appear 
when we recall that while the three thousand inmates of our State 
prisons are employed at productive industries, and manufacture 
about six hundred thousand dollars worth of supplies for State 
and local institutions annually, yet they are able to earn only 
about fif te^i per cent of the cost of their maintenanca While 
it is true that a man working in a shop will doubtless learn to do 
some things more perfectly than in a trade sdiool, it is equally 
true that a yoting man who has received a thorough trade school 
instruction will have a more general knowledge of the trade in 
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all its branches than he wofold be likely to receive from the same 
time spent in a shop. The fact stated in Dr. Howard's paper 
that 60 per cent of the men paroled from this inatitation were 
able to go to work at the trade learned in the Bef ormatory, 
demonstrates that they do receive thorough and practical training. 

The other feature of the management of this institution whidi 
I desire to commend, and to whidi I desire to call your attention, 
is this: Owing to the former resignation of the distinguished 
founder, and the subsequent resignation of his successor. Dr. 
Bobertson, it became necessary for the board of managers to 
choose a new executive head. In making sudi selection a new and 
eommendable departure from the ordinary practice was made. 
The same plan was adopted as exists in selecting the presidents 
of the great colleges in tiiis country. The management did not 
inquire what distinguished politician of the State was entitled 
to be taken care of; nor even which of the man Uving and voting 
in the State of New York was best fitted to carry forward the 
work of this great Beformatory. Fortunately they were not 
compelled to ask even the Civil Service Commission to certify 
to them three names from whidi to make the selection. They 
took a wider and broader view, and inquired what man is there in 
these States of America best fitted by experience, and who has 
best demonstrated his fitness by success in similar work? and so 
they were enabled to select from the whole United States the 
present distinguished superintendent, who, I doubt not, will be 
able to carry forward the great work of this institution to even 
greater perfection. 

Chairman 'Ma.tesr: Is there any general discussion upon Dr. 
Howard's paper! 

Dr. Howard: I would like to say just a few words in reply to 
some questions raised by Mr. McLaughlin in regard to corporal 
punidmient I would say that that question is positively settled, 
so far as the Ehnira Beformatory is concerned. Mr. Scott, the 
present superintendent, who was for many years the superin* 
tendent of the Concord Beformatory at Concord, Mass., told me 
five years ago that he used corporal punishment for ten years^ 
but he added that he had not for ten years previous, and that 
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he never would reeort to it again. He is the present head of 
our institution. 

Speaking of industries, we have only one^ bookbinding, that 
brings us any returns, but our per capita tax last year in Elmira 
Beformatory, I am glad to say, was less than in the other State 
prisons, though we had to destroy everything we did exoept the 
bookbinding. As to Civil Service, I will say that at the time of 
the appointment of Dr. Bobertson a few years ago, the State 
Civil Service Commission said, as to the appointment of a super- 
intendent, that if we didnH take one oflFered by them, they would 
hold an examination and insist on our selecting one from the 
eligible list We carried it along for a time and finally I called 
with Mr. Sturgis on the Governor and we told him the State 
Civil Service Commission insisted upon our selecting a man they 
might mention or name to us, and the Governor informed us the 
State Civil Service Commission should not dictate to us as to 
who should be superintendent of the institution, and he imme- 
diately notified that Commission to take the superintendent of 
the Elmira Bef ormatory off the competitive list, and we appointed 
Dr. Bobertson. Otherwise we would have been obliged to appoint 
some man of their selection. We are now trying to establish 
some industries in the institution that will bring some return for 
the money expended. We have now only bookbinding; but not- 
withstanding, as I say, our per capita tax was only thirty-seven 
and a fraction last year. 

Dr. Fbankbl: May I ask Dr. Howard a question and, if he 
will permit, offer a suggestion, though it may seem like imperti- 
nence on my part? A phase of the work of the Elmira Bef orma- 
tory has recently come to my notice, which I believe is a defect 
but such a slight one that it can readily be remedied, and one 
which I am sure the directors will be only too willing to remedy 
if they are shown that it is well founded. 

As I understand the situation, no paroled prisoners are dis- 
charged imless work has previously been found for them. For 
this reason, it is common for such prisoners to write to their 
friends and acquaintances throughout the State asking them to 
secure employment so that their discharge may be effected when 
the parole becomes operative. It is very difficult for employment 
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agencies and charitable societies to find work for men so long as 
they are in prison, whereas it is a mnch simpler matter to secure 
a position for a prisoner after he is once out of the Elmira Reform- 
atory. 

In view of the splendid work that the institution is doing, I 
would suggest that where there is a likelihood of an inmate secur- 
ing work after his discharge, he be granted his parole. 

DiL Howard: I think we certainly should not parole a man 
and allow him to go out without any employment. There are 
a great many inmates of the Elmira Bef ormatory without any 
home ; they have no parents, especially those from New York, or 
they have parents who don*t care anything about them. A great 
many don't care to go back to New York. We must find employ- 
men for these men before they go out Otherwise we shall be doing 
them an injustice. Out of over two hundred paroled in July we 
had left in the institution in. October only about eighteen who 
had not secured ^nployment We have generally ten or fifteen 
left from one parole board to another, and they are paroled again 
by the next board. S<»netime8 where a man has been held over 
perhaps three months, we let him out on limits of ten days^ 
that is to say he will say to us, " If I can go home, I can probably 
aecure employment," and then we let that man out for ten days, 
and very frequently he secures employment Of course, the labor 
unions of this State stand in the way of the men receiving em* 
ployment, especially in the trades, because they are accepted only 
as apprentices, and they are not accepted then unless they belong 
to the union and so in many instances they can not get work. As 
I say out of the two hundred paroled in July there were only about 
eighteen who didn't have work when the October board met. You 
know there is a great deal of danger in giving liberty to such a 
man if he is not employed. If he has work he is more certain to 
keep out of mischief. It would not be a wise policy to turn these 
men out unless they had parents to care for them, and a great 
many of them in our institution do not have parents to care for 
them. 

Rev. Mr. Guttman: May I ask a question? Don't you think 
many more would be paroled if employment could be secured for 
them? 
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Db. Howabd: Well, I won't say that; we don't parole them 
until they earn a parole. We could not parole a man after he 
had been in the institution two or three months because somebody 
procured work for him. He is sent to us for committing a crime 
and we are supposed to keep him until he is not dangerous to 
society, when he is released. Our minimum time is one year, 
about thirteen months ; no matter what the crime, no matter what 
the maximum sentence he can be released from the Elmira 
Reformatory in about a year. We require him to have six per- 
fect months in the second grade before promotion to the first, and 
six months in the first before he is eligible for parole. We 
do not find great difficulty in securing these men work. If they 
don't get it at a trade they have partially learned in the institution, 
they get it at something else. I object to holding them there 
because they are not finished in a trade. I tell them, " You get 
employment, that is what you want, get employment at anything." 

Chairman Mayxb : Is there any further discussion ? 

Db. Stixucan, of Albany: I enjoyed very much indeed the 
two extremely able and valuable papers which we have just heard. 
It seems to me that everything contained in them is admirable in 
every respect except for just one criticism. Now, Mr. Chairman, I 
am not very much of a penologist, but I was very sorry indeed to 
hear such a representative man as Mr. McLaughlin holding the 
question up to doubt as to whether physical punishment is good 
policy in the treatment of criminals. It seems to me it is wrong 
to let this occasion pass without a protest from some who are out- 
side, who are not professional penologists. I believe that punish- 
ment degrades ; I believe also that degradation never reforms. It 
seems to me that you must do something more than whip a man or 
ptmish him to put conviction into his mind. For years and years 
good people and good causes were persecuted. Did you ever 
know an instance in which they changed their belief because 
of that prosecution or persecution? Physical cruelty never 
succeeded in crushing any cause. It has never convinced a 
man« It has never changed his mind. If you take the his> 
tory of penal management you have to go back only one 
hundred years in England to find over one hundred offenses 
that were punishable by death. You don't have to go very far back 
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to find two hundred offenses punishable bj death. The execu- 
tioner was the busiest man in the community and the gallows tree 
bore fruit all the year. That punishment did not diminish the num- 
ber of criminals. You can see how rapidly that has gone down, 
how few offenses are now punishable by death. The number of 
offenses has been diminished enormously down to the present 
time. We find an instance of this trend in the Elmira Reforma- 
tory in the abolition of the objectionable features of cruelly. In 
its place they present to the men in prison the advantages of a 
technical education that will fit the man to care for himself, they 
implant a feeling of kindness in his heart; he realizes they are 
interested in him, that they are going to help him to an education, 
something that broadens his abilities and exteilds his mind so that 
he can grasp the problems of life. I wish that every superintend- 
ent would feel the same as Superintendent Scott and that the word 
could go forth that in this State we are forever don© with corporal 
pimishment in our prisons. 

Mb. ALEXAin)Ba C. Peoudfit, of New York: A question haa 
been raised as to the continued use of the whipping post, but I 
do not believe it has achieved its purpose. I have lived neap 
enough to a whipping post to throw stones at it^ and I would like 
to do it oftener. I do not believe the judges who have in their 
righteous indignation wished to send men to the whipping post 
are numerous, and I think that desire disappeared as soon as 
they left the bench. I do not think that corporal punishment 
has placed Delaware so far ahead of the other States of the Union 
as to make us want to have the bulk of our prisoners reformed 
according to the Delaware methods. 

Chairman Maybb : Are there any others who desire to discuss 
the questions that have been presented? Before closing the dia- 
cussion I want to say just this. If there have been judges who 
have declared in favor of the Delaware method, they changed 
their mind from one second to a minute and a half after they 
said it As a matter of fact I do not think there is any judge 
who says that sort of thing except in momentary excitement^ 
when he feels that he must say something to express his indigna- 
tion. Judges being human do say things like other people. Dr. 
Stillman thought we ought to express ourselves, and as I am 
the presiding officer at this meeting I feel it my duty to say that 
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I am bitterly opposed to corporal ptmishmeiity either in penal 
institations or in schools. In the city where I live we have had 
a good deal of agitation by school teachers who haye not the moral 
force necessary for controlling the students. I had the pleasure 
of stating last winter that I was absolutely opposed to corporal 
punishment in schoola I hope we are all opposed not only to 
corporal punishment in prisons, but in our sdioob; that our whole 
moral force will be in the direction indicated by Dr. Howard in 
his remarks. Our efforts mnst be forward in that direction, never 
backward. 

President Hebberd then took the chair and announced the 
meeting of the Committee on Time and Placa He also requested 
those having railroad certificates to leave them with the secretary, 
and announced that on the following day the Kapid Transit 
Company would have the parlor car Syracuse start from the V 

Yates at 12:45 and run until 2:15 p. m. to show delegates and 
visiting friends the city, and that transportation would be free 
to those wearing a badge, which could be procured from the secre- 
tary. He also read a letter from the secretary of the Syracuse 
Hospital for Crippled Children, extending a cordial invitation 
to the officers and delegates of the Conference to luncL 

The Conference then adjourned at 4:40 p. m. 

FOURTH SESSION. 

Wednesday, November 16, 190^. 

The Conference was called to order at 8 p. ul by Vice-President 
Eev. Dennis J. McMahon, D. D. 

It seems to me it is fitting we should congratulate the Con- 
ference of Charities for its selection of this city of Syracuse, a 
<rity that is known throughout this State of New York as the 
place where every year the learned schoolmasters meet, those who 
are looking for the development of mind culture and for the 
advancement of education, not only in this State, but who are 
spreading their influence through the whole United States. Con- 
sequently, it seems a fitting place that we, who are interested not 
so much, perhaps, in the mind culture as in the heart culture, 
should come to the same focus, to the same hearth, and try to 
learn s(»nething from the surroundings, from the walls/ from 
the environments of this city, which is so impregnated with ideas 
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of the higher developmeiit of our fellow-beings. For this I think 
our gratitude is due to the oommittee. May we not say the 
citizens of Syracuse have given us a wann and fitting welcome? 
Therefore, I bdieve, we owe a debt of gratitude for all that they 
have done, but worthy expression will be given later by our 
Conunittee on Besoluticms. 

It is now my pleasure to present the President of the Con- 
ference, who has a few remarks to make. 

Presid^it Hebberd, after announcing to the del^ates that they 
had been invited to tea at The Craftsman, comer of South State 
and Genesee streets, Thursday afternoon from four to six, the 
tea to be given by Mrs. Augustus Falker, Mrs. D. McCarthy, 
Mrs. Charles £. Crouse, Mrs. J. M. Belden and Mrs. Edward 
Joy, and also again stating the details of the excursion to the 
George Junior Bepublic at Freeville, said: 

I have received from Dr. Letdiworth, the first President of 
the Conference, a letter, which I will read. It is under date of 
November 14 and addressed to the President of this Conference. 
Dr. Letch worth writes: 

*^ It is with extreme regret I find that in consequence of ill- 
health I shall be unable to attend the Fifth New York State 
Conference of Charities and Correction, over whidi you have the 
honor to preside. The program for the reunion is one of unusual 
interest, and it would a^ord me great satisfacticm to listen to the 
papers that will be read and the discussions that will follow. The 
personnel of the Conference is one that promises a hi^y suc- 
cessful meeting, and, aside from the benefite I should otherwise 
derive from attending the Conference, I should experience great 
pleasure in meeting old friends and co-workers in the bright field 
of charity and re£^rm. 

" I beg you will assure the members of the Conference of my 
abiding interest in their beneficent work, and my heartfelt wishes 
for its continued advancement God speed the right I am yours^ 
with great respect, 

" WiLUAM Pbtob Lbtohwobth." 

I have also a letter from Eev. Samuel G. Smith, President of 
the National Conference of Charities and Correction, as follows: 

" I regret very much that I can not accept your cordial invita- 
tion to be present at the aimual State Coxiference. You have ft 
stiong program, and I have no doubt it will be a fine meetings 
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Will you kindly present my greetings to the Conferenoe and urge 
their attendance at Portland, Oregon, in July? We expect to 
have a special train from Chicago to Portland, returning by any 
■ route, and only fifty dollars for the round trip.'' 

Chaisman McMamojsc Is the chairman of the Committee on 
Time and Place in the hall ? If so, we would like to hear from 
that committee and will ask the chairman to come on the platfonn. 

Mb. R R. Rbedbb: The report is very brief and it is hardly 
necessary to take the platform. Your committee reports as fol- 
lows: That the time for the Conference for 1906 shall be the 
week and month corresponding with the present meeting, and 
that the place shall be Kew York city. 

On motion, the report was adopted. 

Chairman MoMahon : The motion has been carried, and when 
we adjourn it will be to meet in New York city, where we New 
Yorkers will try to give you as warm a welcome as the city of 
Syracuse has. It gives me great pleasure, now, to turn the meet- 
ing over to Mr. Momay Williams, Chairman of the Committee on 
Dependent, Neglected, Delinquent and Defective Children. 

Chaibkan Wilgliams: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen. 
I shall have the honor to present first the report of your Committee 
on Dependent, Neglected, Delinquent and Defective Children. 

Report of thb Committkd on Dbpbndbnt, Neglbotsd, Delin- 
quent AND DbFECTIVB ChILDKBN. 

The name of this committee is in itself an attestation of the 
fact that society as a whole has come to recognize, in no small 
degree, its responsibility for the welfare of children. The very 
categories under which the children are grouped are sufficient to 
show that, in the minds of men and women who are interested in 
the welfare of the race, parenthood is not a sufficient guarantee 
of proper nurture and proper restraint for all of the children in 
the conmiunity. Each one of the terms, " dependent," " neg- 
lected,'' " delinquent '^ and " defective," implies, in a greater or 
less degree, not only that the children to whom the term is applied 
are unfit, but that the parents are, according to circumstances, 
either unable or unwilling to give to the unfit child that care to 
which it is entitled. Of course the conception that society as a 
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whole is responsible for the care of childhood, is not a new con* 
ception; it is not even, necessarily, a Christian conception. Long 
before the Christian era the Spartan lawgiver had recognized 
that the State must concern itself with the upbringing of youthful 
citizens. But that is a late conception, and may perhaps be 
truthfully said to be an entirely Christian conception, which recog- 
nizes that the chief responsibility of the community is not toward 
the child who is happily dowered with home and Mends, with 
health and intellect, with good physique, and with untainted 
though untrained morals; but that the primary responsibility is 
toward the child who is deficient in intellect, neglected in care, 
dependent upon others than its immediate relatives for food and 
shelter, or physically handicapped in the race for life. 

And even as we separate these classes, one from the other, differ- 
entiating between the physically and the morally imfit, we must 
recognize that the sense of the responsibility of society toward 
chUdhood has been a matter of development. Hospitals for the 
physically unfit, young and old, are no new thing. Very early in 
the Christian centuries private charity awoke to the necessity of 
ministration to the enfeebled and the sick, and gradually this 
ministration to the sick and enfeebled, young and old, extended 
beyond the limits of private benevolence, and the State or 
municipality began to recognize its duty toward the physically 
unfit. The recognition of any similar duty, either on the part 
of private individuals or society as a whole toward the morally 
unfit is a matter of far more recent date. The recognition t)f 
such a duty may be said to date from the life of John Howard 
(1726 to 1790) ; the felicitous words of Edmund Burke in describ- 
ing that life are not rhetorical exaggerations, but statements of the 
literal truth : " It was a voyage of discovery ; a circumnavigation 
of charity.'' Large continents of social responsibility and social 
service were brought to light practically by Howard's life and 
labors, and yet, so slow was the recognition even in England of 
the duty of society toward the criminal, though that criminal were 
but a boy, that far into the nineteenth century the most bar- 
barous practices prevailed. The author of " Old Bailey Ex- 
perience," a most interesting work published anonymously in 
England, in 1833, makes the following statement: " Nothing can 
be more absurd than the practice of passing sentence of death on 
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bqys under fourteen years of a^ for petty offenses I have knoi^m 
£ve in one seasion in this awful situation; one for stealing a comb 
almost valueless^ two for a child's six-penny story-book, another 
for a man's stock, and the fifth for pawning his mother's shawl. 
In four of these cases the boys put their hands through a broken 
pane of glass in a shop-window, and stole the articles for which 
they were sentoiced to death, and subsequently transported for Ufa" 
The gulf between such a state of affairs as that of which we catch 
a glimpse in this paragraph, and the present feeling of all educated 
persona toward the problem of juvenile delinquency' is vast 
indeed; and it is perhaps not surprising that, as only about seventy 
years have passed, the science of dealing with juvenile offenders 
should be still far from exact. The present incoherency of effort 
and achievement is due not merely to the comparatively recent 
development of the science, but also to the conflict between the 
individual and the State. Kot only is there the philosophic differ- 
ence between the individualist and the socialist to be overcome, 
but in the immense territory between the two extremes of opinion 
the interests to be considered are manifold, and at first sight 
conflicting. Historically the care of dependent^ neglected, delin- 
quent and defective children has fallen primarily upon individuals. 
Individual initiative it is^ in every instance, whidi has inq>ired 
effort on behalf of any special class of needy children, and indi- 
viduals have contributed most largely to the endowment of chari- 
table institutions both in time and money, and just for that reason 
the whole force of vis mertiae is enlisted on behalf of private 
benevolence in a state like the State of New York. 

Moreover, in most cases, private benevolence has worked along 
religious, if not denominational, lines, and the fact that the 
American people have so dearly and radically separated between 
Church and State makes the problem of State care for the 
needy child one almost inextricably involved with questions of 
religious education* On the other hand, the growing burdens of 
taxation, and the necessary and proper limitations to be placed 
on the expenditure of public funds creates an increasing demand 
in some quarters for the maintenance of State institutions, under 
fleparate control, in which all classes of children needing special 
treatment should be placed. 
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In diseuBsing^ therefore, the question of the care of any olaaa 
of children, one of the first subjects of discussion will be^ neoes- 
sarilj, the question as to whether State care or private care should 
be afforded; secondly, whether, if private care is to be given, the 
support of children needing special care should devdlve in whole 
or in part upon the State, and if so, what the limitations of State 
supervision should be. Parallel with this discussion, and jet not 
entirely part of it, is the further question as to whether (partiou- 
larlj in the case of dependent children) such care as is given 
should be given in a private family and not in an institution, 
whether und^ State or private control; if some form of institu- 
tion is to be employed, what the size and character of sudi an 
institution should be, as well as its method of omtrol; or if the 
method of placing out directly in families is to be pursued, what 
is to be the system of supervision adopted ? To enter largely into 
each one of these questions would take too much space in this 
report, though some of them will be treated in detail in the papers 
which are to follow, but a few observations as to the effect of the 
religious question on State control, and also as to the lines of 
demarcation between the classes of children who are to be objects 
of care, other than parental, may appropriately be made here. 

The adoption of the new Constitution in the State of New 
York in the year 1894 has led to one or two quite important 
changes in the administration of charities. Not only has the 
State Board of Charities been given a very large and influential 
place in the regulation of all charitable work in the State, but 
the question of religious teaching has been directly imported in 
the Constitution. By section 4 of article IX of the Constitution, 
it is provided that, " Neither the State nor any subdivision 
thereof, shall use its property or credit or any public money, or 
authorize or permit either to be used, directly or indirectly, in 
aid or maintenance, other than for examination or inspection, 
of any school or institution of learning wholly or in part under 
the control or direction of any religious denomination, or in 
which any denominational tenet or doctrine is taught" By 
sections 9 and 14 of artide VIII further restrictions were placed 
on expenditures of money, but certain exceptions were made in. 
behalf of juvenile delinquents and others. These sections raised 
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the question at onee as to whether State moneys could be applied 
to the education of children in institutions under the specific 
control of special denominations, and the matter received judicial 
decision in the ease of Sargent vs. The Board of Education of 
the Oily of Kochester (177 N. T. 817), which was decided in 
the Court of Appeals, on the 29th day of January last The 
question in that case arose over the payment of the salaries of 
certain Sisters of Oharity employed as teachers in St. Mary's 
Asylum for Orphan Boys. 

The a^lum in question was regularly incorporated and under 
the control of a religious denomination; the teachers, who were, 
as stated, Sisters of Charity, had been employed by the board of 
education for many years, as secular teachers in the institution. 
The secular education of the orphans was the same as that fur- 
nished to children of like age in any school in the cily, with tiie 
same course of studies, the same text books, and the same cystem 
of examinations and hours of study. No denominational tenet 
was taught, or religious instruction imparted in the asylum during 
the hours of school, but religious instruction was given at seven 
o'clock in the evening. The teachers were paid out of money 
raised by direct taxation on city property, and not out of the 
common school fund of the city, and the inmates were included 
in the enumeration of children of the city as a basis for raising 
money for secular education. Under this state of facts, the court 
held that the sections of the Constitution and the various laws 
passed thereunder did not prevent the payment of the salaries, 
and that the orphan asylum was not a school or institution of 
learning within the meaning of section 4 of article IX of the 
Constitution, and that that section was to be read in connection 
with section 14 of article VIII of the Constitution. This inter^ 
pretation of the Constitution seems to make it apparent that if 
religious instruction is to be given at all to dependent and way- 
ward children, it must be given in institutions thus controlled. 
The State institution can not undertake special religious instruc- 
tion according to the tenets of any particular denomination, and 
it would seem to follow that if State institutions are to be substi* 
tuted for institutions under private control the children in them 
must be deprived of any special religious instruction. Now, while 
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in the oommon sohools it is ri^t and proper that religions in- 
struction should not be imparted, because such instruction can 
be given by parents at hiMne^ the case is quite different wbate the 
children are ramored fran parental infiuence, good or bad, and 
are constant inmates of an institution. Jew and Gentile^ Catholic 
and Protestant alike would agree in believing that for such diil- 
dren, particularly when thej were wayward or criminal, the ad- 
vantages of religious training of some sort are incalculable; and 
this is recognized to-day in the statutes of the State^ it being the 
explanation of the provision of the law which requires children 
to be placed ''in such an asylum or other institution as shall 
then be controlled by persons of the same religious faith as the 
parents of such child'' (chapter 488 of 1884, section 2), and 
similar provisions in other laws. In the discussion, thecefore, of 
State institutions as against institutions under private control 
this i^ase of the subject should never be overlooked. 

Another matter needing very careful study is the line of de- 
marcation to be drawn between dependent and delinquent children. 
In the eye of the law those children only are to be regarded as 
delinquent who have been found guilty of an infraction of law, 
that is to say, a charge of some sort must be made against a diild; 
that charge must have been passed upon by a court and sustained, 
before the child is to be legally dassed as a delinquent; but as 
regards method of treatment a child not accused of any crime at 
all, but committed to an institution as a dependent or for no proper 
guardianship, may be for all practical purposes quite as much a 
delinquent child as one legally branded as such, and therefore 
become a demoralizing influence upon other childr^i and itself 
a proper subject for reformatory work. 2^ay, more, the really 
di£Scult subject for reformatory treatment is not the child who 
has been guilty of a single offense, venial or heinous, but the child 
who by reason of neglect and lack of any proper training has 
reverted to the nomadic type; has thrown off all regard for law, 
all respect for authority, all desire for work of any sort, physical 
or mental, and is not only content to live the precarious life of 
the street, but prefers that life. Now, as ^e law stands to-day 
there is no certain and proper way of classifying children in 
an institution. There are certain institutions, of course, which 
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receive only what are called " depemdent ^' childreiiL There are 
other institations which receive not only children who are charged 
with offenses^ but children who are conumtted, under the Penal 
Code^ for associating with improper persons, under the technical 
charge of '^ no proper guardianship.'' These children may or may 
not be delinquent children, but the tendency of the official is to 
treat them as dependent children, and there are still other insti- 
tutions which receive technical dependents and technical delin- 
quents, and as to this latter dass of institution, it is quite cus- 
tomary to-day to criticize the managers of the institution and 
the judges for permitting a contaminating influence to be exercised 
upon good children (dependents) by bad children (delinquents). 
As a matter of fact, the line between good and bad^ between con- 
taminating and contaminated, does not run at all on the legal 
distinction between dependent and delinquent A boy who is 
convicted of the violation of a city ordinance by playing ball in 
the street and breaking windows is a legal delinqu^it who, though 
technically guilty of the charge, may be in no proper sense a 
delinquent, while the child who was committed solely on the 
ground of no proper guardianship, but who has been accustomed 
to associate with drunken and immoral perscms, whose mind has 
become thoroughly polluted, whose vocabulary is largely com- 
posed of the thieves' argot, and who is already past master in 
the lower grades of vice and crime, is not legally a delinquent at 
all, but is actually a f oimtain head of immorality and evil 'for all 
his companions. What then is needed in the administration 
of institutions for children is a new classification based upon 
obseived character, not on any preliminary charge; and the re- 
formatory training needed is training which should be proportion- 
ate, in duration and in character of instruction, to the character 
of the child, not at all to any supposed penalty based on the com- 
mission of a misdemeanor or a crime. Reformatory work, if it 
is to justify its name at all, has no punitive element in it It 
addresses itself to aiding in the reformation of its subject and 
•not to punishii^ him as an offender. If more time than the ordi- 
nary sentence is required to accomplish reformation in a given 
case, that time ought to be allowed. If the age and character 
of the child is such as to make trade teachii^ beneficial, time 
7 
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should be givea for trade teaohing. Above all the school itself 
should be a school^ not a prison. The boy or girl who is sent to 
such an institution should be taught in every possible way to 
regard the institution as a home, not as a jail, and its officers as 
his friends, not his jailers. Even the adoption of the indeter- 
minate sentence does not solve the question, for, as pointed out, 
the child who needs reformatory care may not be a delinquent, 
i. e., an offender, at alL What is needed is a preliminary place 
of detention for the determination of the needs of the child, who 
should become the subject of careful observation. This house of 
detention should be a moral quarantine, and the diildr^i who are 
fit to pass directly from it — either to their own homes or to new 
homes — should be speedily passed on. The children who are not 
fit for homes should be made subjects of reformatory care in 
suitable institutions, in which there should be an attonpt to 
classify on the lines of moral progress. 

There is no readon why promotion should not be made on moral 
lin^ B3 well as on mental ones. K a boy can be promoted from 
one sdiool grade to another as he advances in study, there would 
se^n to be no good reason why the same boy should not be pro- 
moted into a better ^ivironment of companionship as he advances 
in character and deportment, and hence arises the demand for the 
cottag^home schooL 



Respectfully submitted. 
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Chaibman Williams: I regret that of necessity the report 
had to be made so long; but the subjects that had to be touched 
on could not well be covered in less spaca 

I have now, however, great pleasure in presenting the more 
interesting parts of the evening program. Following the report 
of the committee, the first paper to be presented is " The School 
as a Training Place for the Home,'' and I take pleasure in pre- 
senting to this audience, and to the Conference of CharitieB, 
Mr. Charles D. Hilles, formerly of Ohio, but now Superintendent 
of the New York Juvenile Asylum, who will read a paper on the 
subject announced. 

Thb School as a Tbaining Plaob fob thb Homb. 

As society is organized to^lay, there are thousands of Ghildron 
who have become public dependents by reason of the death, de- 
sertion, intemperance, indifference or incapacity of parents. Ldl 
many cases the diurch or governmental or charitable agencies 
speedily shift the responsibility to individuals^ the technical term 
for which is direct placing-out; in other cases the process is more 
tedious, requiring the intervention of the institutions designed 
to prepare imf oiinmate children for normal home life. 

It is not difficult to dispose of the robikt^ wholesome specimens, 
especially those of gentle breeding, and there are other lees favored 
classes that do not meet with serious resistance, but there is a 
residuum of large proportions that requires patient study, medical 
treatment and careful cultivation. This last class comprises the 
children of warring and divorced parents, the truants, the incor^ 
rigible, the youthful congenital criminals, and those who, as the 
result of abuse and neglect, suffer with curvature of the spine, 
chronic eye and scalp diseases and needlessly impoverished con- 
stitutions. 

It is true to-day, bs it has always been, that the normal, at- 
tractive child who is stripped of aU impediments, will everywhere 
find the latch-string out, and in the preliminary sifting process 
will be saved for those who deserve a selected child. 

The time was, when students in tiiis field saw two camps; one 
composed of the stout partisans of the institution, and the oth^ 
of ardent advocates of direct placing-out of all children. There 
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were indications of a collision between the camps, but at the Cin- 
cinnati meeting of the National Conference in 1899 it was seen 
that a schism would be senseless, and manifest that there was not 
only work enough for all useful child-caring instrumentalities,, 
but more to be done than the forces at hand, which have a common 
vital purpose, could wisely perform. Speaking for the placing- 
out societies in Massachusetts, Connecticut and Vermont, Mr. 
Hall said that good desirable homes could not be found for all 
destitute and neglected children, and that if it were possible ta 
find them, it would be unwise to place those who are only tem- 
porarily destituta Many children of disorderly and immoral 
parents^ it was said, are morally and physically destitute, and 
unfit to be placed in families, without preliminary training and 
instruction. The same authority asserted that he had been ^i- 
gaged in the work for many years in the three New England 
States, and wherever children were placed, directly or recently 
from their own homes, they were almost mvariably returned as 
unsuitable and undesirable, whereas fully ninety per cent of the 
boys and girls who had been trained in institutions fcur a year 
or more, were placed in the same families and gave gaieral satis- 
faction. Mr. Hall further announced that the best he could do 
for a child who had been tested and found eligible was to place 
it in a Christian family of modest means, preferably in a home 
from whidi a son or daughter had gone — ^and thus be assured 
of the affectionate interest of persons experienced in traininff 
children. Such a home, with kindly and parental relations, he 
declared with emphasis, is the arUy home that can be daimed to 
be better for children than an institution organized on the cottage 
or family plan. 

Two of the very largest American pladng-out agencies, one in 
New York and the other in Chicago, are reluctant witnesses to 
the fact that a testing process is essential, for both have recently 
established homes for the detention of the little volunteera One 
of these societies has enlarged and multiplied its receiving sta- 
tions until now it has four buildings, with an aggr^ate capacity 
of more than one hundred. These societies report a growing 
tendency, in the states they serve, toward l^slative restrictions 
and hostility. They find, too, a demand for reliable data, in 
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regard to the antecedents and careers and characteristics of the 
children, that can not be supplied pending close observation of 
the individuals. Mr. Charles Loring Brace has told us of the 
difficulties in the way of satisfactory placements in New York 
State, Mr. Heymann has deplored a similar situation in the South, 
and Iowa, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Minnesota, finding 
the problem of the care of their own children increasing in cwn- 
plexity, are discouraging immigration by putting the legal bars 
higher. 

The institution with which I am connected does an extensive 
placing-out work. Seven tiiousand children have been transferred 
by it to homes in the middle west The conditions under which 
the society accomplishes this work have hardened perceptibly in 
late years, until to-day it is found that many of the approved 
states are inhospitable to the idea of immigration and, apparently^ 
are approadiing a state of open protest Ghildr^i removed from 
the city to the country are often unhappy and leave their places 
under pretense of being overworked or ill-treated, and it is said 
that the solitude and monotony of country life are so severe on 
the imdisciplined orphan or n^lected city child that the majority 
finally return to the city, and, ignorant of trade and business^ 
become dispirited and hopeless, and jget their living by their weak- 
ness instead of by t^eir strength. The Chica^ society is frank 
enough to discourage the attempt to place those who, in formal 
classification, are between infants and adolescents. The motives 
of applicants for infants are usually beyond question; those who 
seek boys and girls of thirteen years, and over, admit they need 
help and will agree to make concessions, but the children of eight 
or nine are too young to be productive and too old for adoption. 
Their labor, which is a negative quantity, and the cost of main- 
taining them, are disproportionate. It is obvious that the philan- 
thropy that offers such good homes to untried boys and girls 
between the ages of seven and twelve is frequently an adulterated 
brand. 

That plan is not rational which assumes that all boys should 
be coerced into becoming farm laborers. Some are destined to 
success as artisans. The criticism that the institution of antique 
type treated all its wards as if they were so many peas in a pod 
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applies with equal force to the system that would make farm 
laborers of all, no matter what their bent What we should aim 
to do with the youth rescued from the mass of human drift is 
to convert them into laborers of commendable rank and quality — 
let them perform the kind of labor the Greeks called " weighable *' 
and that we call worthy. The embryonic carpenter or mason 
might find in the farm an occupation that would engender a dis- 
like for all work, whereas manual training might give mental 
stimulus. 

Too often, too, the farm means isolation, and opportunities for 
harmless enjoyment do not exist This is a boon to the studious 
child, but it is banishment to those who need the incentive that 
comes with comradeship. 

The institution that is governed by right motives and high 
ideals can choose between the child who should and the one who 
should not be placed. The relations of the two agencies are not, 
therefore, incompatible, but they are well-nigh inseparablei 

Prof. Henderson, whose position is ultra anti-institutional, 
says that ''child-saving is complicated by the intrusion of the 
incapable and the degenerate and the perverted. Just as we were 
singing the triumph of environment over heredity, the stormy 
straits of adolescence had to be crossed, and some vicious ancestral 
trait burst the weak film of acquired habit In one awful mommit 
we stood face to face vniJi an ancient foe. The institution and the 
colony of the unfit here are justified." 

For long years there were many implied indictmeiits of the 
institutions. Those that retained the physical characteristics of 
the prisons from which they had sprung were objectionable^ be- 
cause in them it was impossible to carry on intelligent classification, 
because the wards were denied privacy and because the personal 
quality could not be developed 

In the very beginning, the tmweloome and the unfit were exter- 
minated by exposure. A Eoman father could bring up his diild 
or not, as he saw fit He was vested by custom with the power 
of life or death over his own family. The morality of custom 
improved with time until such atrocious acts were regarded as 
murder. America never countenanced the wilful extermination 
of the undesired, but it was the custom a century ago, and much 
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later^ to confine abused and abandoned children witb the shiftless 
and criminal adultsw The first step in the reform was the sepa- 
ration of the young from the old, but even then the children were 
placed in charge of adult prisoners. Economy was the only excuse 
for foisting such injurious instructors on the young. Independent 
institutions for children were established later, but they were at 
first designed for those who were awaiting trial, and not to serve 
as boarding schools. Thus the refuge or asylum was the legitimate 
offspring of the prison, and it naturally and faithfully reproduced 
many of the depressing and dwarfing traits of its progenitor. In 
old communities, society was slow in breeding out the condemned 
characteristics^ because of large investments in elaborate equip- 
ment. As a result of the hereditary handicaps, there was for a 
time hostility toward all established homes for children, and 
managers were censured for failures that were inevitable; inevita- 
ble because the State had not admitted its obligation to support 
the neglected and destitute; inevitable because the per capita 
allowance was so niggardly that it provided for the mere necessi- 
ties of animal existence; inevitable because there was tenacious 
adherence to the irrational system of fixed sentences, which oper- 
ated as an arbitrary and capricious standard of discharge. The 
barbarian retaliatory code adopted for adults bad been applied 
to the children, and for long years no principle had been recog- 
nized other than that of vindictive justice. We think we have 
taken long strides toward better things, yet there remains a trace 
of this stubborn traditionalism in our progressive Stata We have 
the juvenile courts, ike probation (^Bcers, separate schools for the 
sexes, for Catholic and Protestant and Hebrew, for white and 
colored, for infant and adolesoent — and all this has made pos- 
sible a better classification — ^yet there are magistrates who commit 
children for definite short terms and discharge without knowledge 
of, or reference to, the result produced — ^release regardless of the 
^shild's fitness to return to society. 

There lingers, too, more than a trace of the policy of penurious- 
ness. We boast of our liberal provision for police and sanitary 
and fire protection, of unsurpassed transportation facilities, of 
superb parks and public works, and yet nowhere in this country 
of ours, save possibly in the territory south of the old Mason and 
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Dixon line, is lees money appropriated for the care and main- 
tenance and education of public charges of this class. The city 
of New York annually expends fifty dollars on each child in the 
public schools; she annually expends fifteen dollars on the educa- 
tion of each child in institutionsw She seems to say that if the 
preferred stock is worth 100, the common stock is worth only 30. 
The duty of educating the children of our streets to prevent their 
becoming perils to our civilization is therefore very much neg- 
lected. Truly ^^ to him that hath not, shall be taken away even 
that which he hath." 

The same cily makes an average annual allowance of lees than 
$110 for the care and maintenance of each child, an inadequate 
amount that must be supplemented by private charities before the 
plainest work is possible. Massachusetts spends two and one-half 
times as much on each child as Kew York does^ and the aven^ 
cost per capita in juv^le institutions of the north and west is 
double the allowance made by New York city. The children 
who are. especially deserving of sympathy and aid are denied 
ordinary consideration. The great city makes their hard lot 
hardei* still. Do you know that the average American wage- 
eai^er of the class receiving less than one thousand dollars per 
annum expends 10 per cent more on eadi member of his family, 
ior the bare necessities of lif e, than the city of New York expends 

ron each abused or afflicted or abandoned diild in one of her 
institutions? ' 

- And the cap^eaf of this bundle of inequalities is that if a 
boy, on the eve of his sixteenUi birthday, were seriously to offend 
society, he would be^ committed to one of these institutions against 
which the city discriminates, while if he were to defer the deed 
a day he would become a ward of the State and have expended 
for his care and maintenance double the sum that would have 
been appropriated in the first instance. 

In the face of the opposition that said the last state of the 
child of the institution was worse than the first — ^the remedy worse 
than the disease — and notwithstanding the recognized structural 
weaknesses in the system, the institutions have made absolute 
advances in administrative methods and are now changing their 
very countenances. It is a progressive epoch, and but few insti- 
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tutions of the early type will survive tiie present decade. The 
changes are not revolutionary, but evolutionary. 

Few persons not actually and actively attached to institutions 
appreciate the condition of the children of this class when they 
present themselves at the threshold. Some of the more advanced 
societies have done distinctive work that throws light on this 
point. One of the most progressive of the New York orphanages 
has faithfully inquired into the extent of curvature of the spine, 
and the experiment discloses the fact that of 86 boys examined, 
59 have curvature. A leading Philadelphia institution, after an 
investigation of almost two years, finds more than 50 per cent 
of its population backward in school — ^fourteen months behind the 
average normal child — ^merely because they were neglected in 
childhood and had become indifferent as students. It is the ex- 
perience of most New York institutions that of the children 
offered, 24 per cent have trachoma, and must be isolated, 9 per 
cent have scalp disease and 60 per cent are victims of mal- 
nutrition. Can a child who is so wretched physically be treated 
as a normal, favored child t The first work, then, of the institu- 
tion that would prepare for the home is to amend the health of 
the child. It must then give patient attention to the mental status 
and place the child on a par with his companions in the school 
of letters. 

That school which partakes of the normal home characteristics 
can best, prepare the children for adopted homes, or for homes of 
their own, and the modem institution is organized to give 
individual treatment by making each division or cottage as com- 
plete as any artificial home can be made. This requires the 
service of prudent and intelligent caretakers, who realize that 
moral and religious training underlie good citizenship; who en- 
courage music and wholesome games and good reading, and every 
influence that stirs the nobler feelings; who provide occupations 
that excite interest, and who teach practical ethics, especially the 
duties of self-support, seK-control and self -culture. 

Obedience and order and reject for authority must be instilled. 
I believe with the advocates of the doctrine of democracy in schools 
expressed this morning that a child without independence is a 
mere element of a human being, an insignificant cipher, but self- 
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relianoe does not justify the forms of license that too often go 
hand in hand with juvenile self-government Without derogation 
to the excellent men who are making this resourceful experiment^ 
I believe that children who cannot be controlled at home and 
who have defied the laws of Ood and man should have the intel- 
ligent supervision of adults of strong minds and strong wills. 
'^ Eli restrained not his son and he became vila'' 

If the teachers and officers are persons of quality they will be 
full of friendliness and will feel that the children belong to them 
in a genuine, real, human sensa There are many such com- 
panions and guides^ and their services should be utilized, for only 
moral weapons can really destroy moral evil. Change of scene 
does not produce change of heart The one way to overcome evil 
is by good, and the child who puts off selfish promptings and puts 
on forms of thou^t given by a wise teacher is most fortunate. 

The greatest factor in shaping the lives of children who have 
been deprived of the supericH* wisdom and inteUigence of good 
parents, is that patient, prudent person whose duty it is to study 
the soul and help it to realize its own inherrait powers. And when 
such persons are secured society should cooperate and congratu- 
late — not criticisa 

It is John Ruskin, is it not^ who censures England because 
her men '^ always praise enthusiastically any person who, by 
momentary exertion, saves a life,'' but look with indifference upon 
those who, by self-denial, restore moral strength. And it is John 
Ruskin, too, who observes of England what is true of America, 
that she has oak enou^ for more diaplet& 

Chairman Williahs : At this session we will follow the pro* 
gram as strictly as possible, therefore departing from the custom 
established this morning; so I shall call next for the discussion on 
this paper. The discussion will be opened by Mr. Porter R. Lee, 
Assistant Secretary of the Charity Organization Society of Buf- 
falo, whom I take pleasure in presraiting. 

Mr. Porter R. Lbs: We shall not, I think, be overstepping the 
boimds laid down by our subject if we include in this discussion 
another phase than that presented by Mr. Hilles. He has out- 
lined somewhat the conditions of life and living which have 
resulted in the presence in our communities of a considerable 
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number of dependent, backward and incorrigible children. He 
has further indicated the efforts which are being made to give to 
some of these in institutions the strong, vigorous, purposeful man- 
hood which we hold to be the birthright of every child of the 
human raca And especially has he emphasized the fact that after 
the well-bom, wholesome specimens have quickly found their way 
from the institution to the foster home, there remains the unde- 
sirable residuum for whom institutional training is essential before 
they are fitted for the responsibility of membership in a foster 
home. 

It seems to me, however, that we shall fail to do justice to our 
Bubject if we stop here. The same popular indifference, the same 
official apathy, and the same partisan prejudice, which result in 
conditions of life so menacing to health and morals as to fill our 
institutions and force them to do their work with inadequate 
facilities, is responsible for the presence on our streets of children 
quite as numerous and quite as potentially eviL It is the fact 
that a compulsory education law in this State brings these chil- 
dren into vital contact with systematic training through the day 
school, that a discussion of their welfare becomes pertinent to our 
subject 

Two types of homes are sending their children recklessly into 
the institution and the street They are the home of degeneracy, 
where good raw material is being ruined in the making, and the 
home of degradation, where potentially good material suffers for 
lack of development. While scientists and philosophers are strug- 
gling over the comparative chances for supremacy between heredity 
and environment, the child from the degenerate home becomes the 
victim of both. While legislators haggle over the desirability of 
more stringent immigration laws, alien race^ continue to build 
here homes where they rear their children according to their own 
degraded stolidity. Becruits from both types of home, the insti- 
tution and the day school, are called on to make fit to assume the 
responsibilities of home lifa 

If we believe that upon the sanctity and intelligence of the 
homes of our land depend our civic safety and our social peace, 
it is the part of common sense to provide, so far as we can, in 
our institutions and schools, those elements of home life which 
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the children of our consideration have missed. To analyze the 
home atmosphere with the idea of imitating it in the school is 
no more impossible than absurd But there are, neverthelesSy 
some ideals of the home which may properly characterise the 
training given by school and institution to children to whom home 
has been a sham. Of these ideals we may speak of two. 

The first is the training of childhood for its own sake. If we 
are to continue to consider childhood merely as a preparation for 
later life, the period of childhood must speedily become abnor- 
mally foreshortened. If as was stated at this morning's seasion 
the modem tendency of science and philosophy is to lengthen 
the period of childhood, those educational methods will be most 
telling in the result which look to the enrichment of the child life 
for the sake of present enjoymeat, rather than as a contribution 
to future usefulness. 

Furthermore, we may well question whether the preservation of 
the naturalness of childhood is not the best preparation for future 
service. Too many educational schemes have been concerned with 
giving the children information which they could as well learn 
for themselves later. Much school training is altogether mental 
and intellectual, when the natural activities of childhood are 
almost wholly physical and emotional. To disr^ard this and 
make the training altogether intellectual is, as a modem educator 
has said, to give the child tonics and stimulants instead of food. 

A second ideal of the home which is being applied to school 
training presents itself almost as the agent of the first It is that 
of individual consideration. To study the aptitudes, the tastes, 
and the needs of each child, in order to do the best for each, is a 
natural ideal of home life; and for children who have known no 
home life it is a necessary ideal of school and institutional life. 
Something more than the old system of lessons is needed to 
realize it 

Hence, we find those schools which have faced the problem 
introducing into their curricula the work of manual training, 
sewdng and cooking, which have long been an essential feature of 
the work of many of our institutions. Into the repetition of lea- 
sons learned from a book, learned and recited in the same way 
by a score of pupils, can go no part of the child's individuality ; 
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but into the fashioning of a useful utensil from a block of wood 
must inevitably go the sum total of individuality which has been 
developed within him. As Mr. Hilles has pointed out, the em- 
bryonic carpenter or mason might find in the farm an occupation 
which would engender a dislike for all work, when manual train- 
ing would give him a mental stimulus. A close study of his indi- 
vidual aptitudes is needed to start him right 

The chief factor in realizing this ideal of individual consideration 
is the constant daily association of a child with an interested teacher. 
Personal influence has no peer in the work of building character 
and implanting ideala Even for schools whose facilities afford 
no opportunity for anything but the humdrum of the classroom, 
steady contact with an inspiring teacher may do much for his 
wards. Realizing this and conscious of defective enforcement of 
the truancy laws, especially with children who most need enlight- 
ened school training, the Buffalo Charity Organization Society 
has begun to ask each month from the public and parochial schools 
a report upon tho school attendance of all children who have 
applied to the society for assistance. To this end we are sending 
to the schools each month from our records a list of children 
enrolled there. We have determined that hereafter the giving 
of relief to a family shall be at least influenced, and some day, 
we hope, absolutely guided, by the regularity of the children's 
attendance at school. 

One danger we may perhaps point out in closing. The school 
can be a training place, but must not be in any sense a substitute 
for the homa The educational process in fitting the child for 
his own best work is essentially selfish, a tendency which in a 
normal home is counteracted by the home life. But with the child 
whose home is a mockery and a sham, the school must in some 
way give with its education those ideals of the home, serenity, 
good comradeship and service, which he has missed. 

Obaibmjln Williams : Following this discussion of the paper 
by Mr. Lee, there is provided by the program a general discussion 
in which any person who desires may take part The si)eakers 
are limited to five minutes each and the chair will have to enforce 
that rula 
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Ebv. S. R Calthbop, of Syracuse: I have been asked to say 
a word with regard to our Boys' Club. Preventioii is better than 
cure, and it is better to take an incipient wild boy and make him 
decent than to try to get him after he has gone where we don't 
want him to go. The Syracuse Boys' Club this summer was 
authorized by the cily to use the old reservoir for bathing. We 
got a raft and put it on there and made dressing-rooms, procured 
a boat and paid a swimming teacher, and we gave permits to 
1,950 boys. A gentleman who lived near the reservoir was in- 
dignant at bringing the riffraff of the cily close by his home. He 
watched the boys and after a short time he recanted. He said 
the difference between those boys as they used to be and aa they 
now are was amazing; the boys used to go along the streets blas- 
pheming and talking indecently all the time; now he hears them 
say what a splendid time they had in the bath. Now, the Boys' 
Club, it seems to me, takes hold of the delinquent before he is a 
delinquent, gets hold of your degenerate before he degenerates. 
Our club has a membership of nearly two hundred in its r^ular 
home. We have our club-house open every night in the winter, 
spring and fall, and in the summer we provide as much base-ball 
as possible, and as much swimming as we possibly can. We pro- 
vided swimming for nearly all the boys in Syracuse of the legal 
age to swim. 

Now, I want to say, in the first place, with regard to the eager- 
ness with which certain persons I know give money to help our 
work, that I feel they give that money as a gift to Gk>d and man, 
and it is magnificent By the way, I was asked to vsrite to some 
influential people in Syracuse whom I didn't know. I wrote a 
long description of the things I told you, and I sent it to those 
people I didn't know. I wrote several letters which took me a 
long time, and I have yet to receive the courtesy of a single line 
from any one of them. Now, some of those people are really 
philanthropic people. It only shows that they do not understand 
the situation- They are just as much responsible as I am for 
the n^lected boys of Syracuse. Their duty is just as plain as 
mine; and we ask them if they can not do this personally, to help 
us to do it, and it is their duty before God and man to do it. 
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I trust some day I shall be able to shame some people in. Syracuse 
into helping us. 

The Mothers' Club ought to be represented here. They have 
kept a vacation school open for the small children and a mag- 
nificent success it has been. It is a pity some one can not speak 
adequately for them. 

Chahlman Williams: Any further discussion? 

Mbs. D. L. Oovill, of New York city : I wanted to speak of a 
home that has been established by the Children's Aid Society for 
n^lected children preparatory to placing them in permanent homes. 
We have a home that can accommodate twenty-five children^ our 
families are never largo. We employ in the home refined and 
gentle nurses. We take children from the streets and from poor 
hcnnes and put them under this influence^ and the change that 
comes to them is wonderful. Three weeks ago I brought to Kew 
York, from a distance of more than three hundred miles^ two little 
orphan children who had been living with an insane grandmother. 
They were cousins^ about two years of age. The only clothing 
they ever had consisted of little slips. Having no shoes, their 
feet were hard and callous. I thought how can I travel three 
hundred miles with them in that situation; but when I dressed 
them up in white, with little white shoes and stockings, and 
cunning little bonnets, they traveled admiring their clothes to 
New York. Now, I wish you could see those little girls. They 
are beautiful. The influence of the home has been such that they 
are as gentle as the very gentlest children. 

We have a little boy who had never slept in a bed, wouldn't 
stay in bed, wouldn't lie quiet He would kick and scream 
all night, but in two weeks this child was as gentle and 
sweet as any child could be. Perhaps you think that is not 
possible; but I wish you could come into the home and see the 
transformations there accomplished. I should like you to come 
when you come to the Conference next year and let us show it 
to you. We give these children the best of food and the best 
companionship, and it is wonderful to see the change that comes 
over them when they are placed in this temporary home for chil- 
dren. They come to us so n^lected ! We place them in better 
homes. We have placed them in some of the finest homes in 
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New York. There is a lady who lives in Syracuse who has 
adopted three of our children; these little neglected ones, yon 
would think they were her own. It is a most inspiring sight to 
see them. In another city there are four of our children in one 
home, two brothers and two sisters. It is through the influence 
of this temporary home that these children have been provided 
with such homes. 

Chairman Williams : If there is no further discussion I shall 
call for the next paper, by Judge Wilkin of the Children's Court 
in Brooklyn. Judge Wilkin expected to be here, but owing to 
the illness of one of the other judges he was compelled unexpectedly 
to take the bench himself both yesterday and to-day and to-morrow, 
so he found it impossible to come and he ^eat his paper, which 
Dr. William O. Stillman, of Albany, President of the Children's 
Sociely for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children of that city, 
has kindly consented to read. 

Db. Stillmaiv^: I must ask your indulgence as I am at a dis- 
advantage in reading this paper, as it was given me only twenty 
minutes before the meeting b^gan. 

The Life of thb Stbsbt as it Affects Jxtvewilb 
Delinquency. 

It is always a difficult matter to attribute to any one particular 
cause any special effect, although it is the usual way to select 
some particular cause and then charge up against it certain con- 
sequent effects. The surroundings of a boy who has the liberty 
of the streets, and the relationships, all contribute to a result 
which affects his after life and being. Let us, for a moment, 
consider the precedent conditions. 

Take,^for instance, the case of a boy of 12 years of age; he 
may be the son of an immigrant Italian. In the first instance, 
the father has come to the United States with very little means ; 
he works hard here and saves enough money to send for his wife 
and children, whom he had left in Italy. They arrive and secure 
a small place in which to live; it consists, perhaps, of one, two 
or three rooms. There are the father and mother and three to 
five, or perhaps seven, children, of whom our boy is ona The 
father is up early in the morning, snatches a bit of breakfast and 
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is off to work. Laboring arduously all day long, he returns at 
nighty probably having plodded on foot a long distance from his 
labor to his home. Certainly, he is in no condition to give in- 
struction to his children, except possibly the primitiye instruction 
along religious lines he remembers from his childhood. The 
education of the school is unknown to the father; his education 
as to work is confined almost entirely to the handling of pi<^ and 
shovel, and were he physically able and maitally competent^ the 
fatigue of the day incapacitates him, and consequently the boy 
receives nothing in that way from his father. His mother is 
occupied with her household duties, for, in addition to caring for 
her diildren, providing food for them and cooking the meals for 
the husband, etc., she probably is trying to add to the family 
income by providing for one or two boarders. She not caolj does 
not have time to give attention to the boy, but in fact the place 
is so crowded that there is not room for the boy and he is pushed 
out into the world. In my experience in the Children's Court 
I have found a great many of these cases, where the boys have 
been arrested by the police or brought into court charged with 
minor offenses, simply because they preferred any place to the 
home, and because their parents were unable to do anything for 
them. The influence of the street for this boy is of one character. 

Take the case of another boy, whose father is engaged in some 
business and whose time is taken up, when not at his employment, 
with companions who while away the time gambling in near-by 
saloqns or resorts, and whose topic of conversation at home is along 
the line of his gambling habits. Not only that, the language of 
this man at home is of such a character that the boy constantly 
hears the worst oaths and the most objectionable language in his 
home, indecent epithets being bandied between the father and 
mother in such a way that even an endearing term irom the boy 
to his friends in the street is couched in indecent and profane 
language. This boy drifts to the streets, the parents at home 
feeling that they are performing properly their parental duties. 

Another boy is the result of an unfortunate mesalliance, his 
father being unknown and his mother marrying after his birth. 
He is a continual accusation against the mother, menaces the 
peace of the home and is a nuisance to the father. 
8 
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Another boy ia the result of early indiscretions (m the part of 
the parents^ and the father has be^i compelled by the operation 
of the bastardy law to marry the mother, and in course of time 
the paients have lived together. Both father and mother are 
incompetent to* rear a family; in fact> before their marriage their 
only ability to affect tihe child in a good way was the physioal 
one whioh l^rought him into the world. On the threshold of the 
life of the diild the incompetence of the parents is acknowledged. 
Still, th^ child is held to the same accountability aa the child 
of the model parent 

Again, as referred to before, the parent is loose in his habits 
as to gambling. The child is arrested for playing ^^ craps.'' The 
parent, &om the child's point of view, can do things which the 
child in doing violates the law and it brings him within 
the province of the police. The newspapers daily, a few weeks 
ago, reported the conditicm of the wagers oa the presidential and 
other political elections. These facts were quoted by many of 
our best citizens as reflecting the probable result of theas important 
esrents. At the same time the child at home hears of this gam- 
bling that is publicly reported, and he follows in his own way 
by playing '^ craps " on the street, or some other gambling game 
whidi the eye of the law views with censura 

Now, then, from this class of boy, let us for a moment view 
another side of the question — ^the family of the hard-working, 
respectable mechanic or derk, or of any of the other rentable 
lines of business, with the Christian parent giving time, thought 
and attention te his children, explaining te the girls, aa well as 
to the boys, their responsibilites in the world, their poeitiona in 
society and the evils and pitfalls which should be avoided. 

These, perhaps, are extreme cases on both sides. For the sake 
of argument, let us suppose so. The effect of the latitude and 
liberty of the street on the former boy is to lead him almost 
directly to the commission of petty or serious crimes, whereas 
the same liberty to the other boy has only a refining effect upon 
his moral semsibilities and power to govern himself. 

Is the remedy for the oonditi<nL suggested here to be in com- 
nutting tiieee children to an institution of an industrial or re- 
formatory character? Are the surroundings of an institati<m 
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ordinarily of such a character as to cure the conditions precedent 
in the unfortunate children ? Will the training in a reformatory 
institution, where the boy gets up by rule with a number of other 
boys, goes to his meals by rule with a number of other boys^ and 
performs his every act during the day with other boys, be of the 
character-building nature that will cure the defects of the 
hpme training he received before gping into the street? I fear 
not In the first place, I premised that probably no one cause was 
an explanation for all effects. Probably, therefore, no one remedy 
will apply in every case. We have tried the institutional, that is, 
committing children to correctioinal institutions, and in many 
cases that remedy has proved efficacious. I have no doubt that in 
a great many other cases it will have a like effect However, is 
there not some way in which the remedy may be applied in other 
cases i Is there not some way in which these cases can be treated ? 
I appreciate, as before stated, that the tendency is to apply a 
single cause to a general effect, and many instances of that ten- 
dency might be given. For my own part, however, I believe that 
the individual reason is the one to be sought, and that then the 
individual remedy must be applied. It is so in medicine if 
successfully conducted ; it is so in every other science. Why not, 
therefore, in reformatory science i 

The establishment of children's courts in several states of the 
Union has promoted the application of q)ecial treatment to those 
cases. Probation, if it has shown anything, has shown that much 
can be done by leaving children in their home surroundings, be 
tiiey what they may, and still good results will follow, good re- 
sults not only to the child, but also to every other member of the 
family; and consequently instead of benefiting the community 
by benefiting one person, the father, n]M>ther and other children 
of the family are improved. 

My appeal, therefore, to-day is for your consideration of the 
system of returning to the parents more personal responsibility 
for results as expressed in the actions of their children when 
brought before the criminal courts. 

It seems to me that children must have the freedom of the 
streets. Th^ complex conditioo. of our great cities, if it proves 
anything, proves that large numbers of children must of necessity 
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frequeat the thoroughfareB, especially in. the neighborhood of 
their homes. If so^ efforts must be made along the line of meet- 
ing these conditions^ or our reformatory work will be hampered. 
Apply what remedies you will to the surrounding conditions of 
the streets — ^make the streets of a city so that children will not 
hear adults using obscene^ indecent and profane language. Make 
them so that the children will not have the constant sight of 
drunkenness before them. Make them so that other immoralities 
and temptations shall not be there^ but^ also, with all these con- 
ditionSy which it seems almost impossible to eradicate entirely 
from our system, is it a good thing to bring back to the parent 
his responsibility to the body politic for the proper care and 
training of his children ? 

There are something like 5,472 destitute and delinquent children 
in institutions in the borough of Brooklyn (Dept Pub. Charities), 
children who have been committed there for being disorderly, 
delinquent or destitute. Under our system established years ago 
the parents of these diildren were relieved entirely of the care, 
nurture or support of their offspring, and instead, in many in- 
stances, of their making an effort to prevent the commitment of 
their children to institutions^ they were the ones that instituted 
the proceedings so as to be relieved of this very conditioiL Is 
there any way in which we can bring to the attention and so 
impress it upon the parents of such children that they are respon- 
sible, many tim^ for the very objecti(HLable conditions thaJt 
exist? 

An effort has been made along that line. It has not met with 
general favor. As it grows, however, and as the beneficial effects 
develop, friends are recruited and those who opposed the idea 
originally have been made allies. I refer now to the provisions 
of section 921 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, which was 
amended the last time by chapter 13 of the Laws of 1903, and 
provides that whenever a diild shall be committed to an institu- 
tion pursuant to any provision of law, the parent may be examined 
to ascertain his ability to contribute in whole or in part to the 
support of such child, and an order may be made by a court or 
magistrate directing that he shall make a weekly payment for 
such purposa A violation of this order incurs a penalty. 
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Why sihoTild not the responsibilily for neglecting to care prop- 
erly for a child be visited upon him who has committed the 
neglect? Why should not the responsibility to maintain the oflF- 
spring be brought home to a guilty parent? 

The good effects of this provision are many. In the first place, 
it preserves the self-respect of the parent as he, in contributing 
to the support of his child in an institution, is thereby prev^ited 
from being the parent of a pauper, and he consequently saves so 
much of his self-respect 

It tends to preserve the relationship between the parent and 
child, so that the parent does not leave the child practically aban- 
doned in an institution without even making inquiries as to its 
welfare for years at a time. By compelling attention to the child 
in an institution^ it encourages the parent to visit the child and 
preserves the relationship between them. 

It also encourages the parent to renewed efforts to secure the 
discharge of the child at the earliest moment^ as it thereby re- 
lieves the parent of the expenditure of money. In a way it 
compensates the State for the expenditure incurred in caring for 
the child. Many times it punishes the parent by a sort of con- 
tinuous fine for his neglect or wilfal connivance at the offense 
the child has committed. 

The only objections I have heard are, first, that as the parent 
pays toward the support of the child he also has a right to direct 
how the child shall be cared for, and thereby interferes with the 
institution's management of the child while in its care; and, 
second, that in the case of poor parents the payment of any sum 
from their already-straitened means further increases the pov- 
erty of the family, and affects the children who are not in an 
institution, to the very small benefit of the cily. There may be 
other objections; I do not know what they ara 

The answer to the one is that the more interest the parent pays 
to the welfare of the child, the better for the parent, the diild 
and the State. The answer to the other is that in the cases where 
poverty really plays an important part, no order which would 
take from a family already impoverished one penny toward the 
support of a child in an institution should be made by the com- 
mitting magistrate. 
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I wish to emphasize that, in the first place, the remedy sug- 
gested will apply only in a comparatively few cases, that the 
amoimt of money collected will be small, but the effect, I truly 
believe, from a well-considered application of this law, will be 
beneficial to all parties interested. 

Its application would affect comparatively few persona. In 
the borough of Brooklyn the estimated population this year is 
1,334,952 persons (Dept. of Education), the estimated number 
of ehildren under 14 years of age is 384,272 (Dept of Educa- 
tion), and out of that vast number of children only 2,442 diildr^i 
(Child. Court, Bor. of Brooklyn) were brought before the Chil- 
dren's Court in Brooklyn during the past year dialled with all 
kinds of offenses. Therefore, you will notice that the percentage 
is very small. On the other hand^ of the children committed to 
institutions in the borou^ of Bro<Uyn where orders have^ been 
made^ the city has collected $8,858 (Brooklyn Soa Prev. Crorfty 
to Children), and the terms of commitment have been very mudi 
fliiortened, so that the city has been relieved of the cost of the carey 
the institution has been relieved of the cost of maintenance, the 
parent has been relieved of the expense of the enforced payment 
and, beet of all, the child has been returned to his home surround* 
ings in a much shorter time. 

To sum up the ideas I desire to eocprees, let me say, first, they 
are three-fold. Every effort diiould be made to train parents, 
that is the public, that it is as wrong for grown-up people to 
comGEuit crimes, such as gambling, etc, as it is for children, and 
that children, with such examples as I have heretofore stated 
before them, should not be held to an accountability of which 
adults are relieved; second, that, if possible, children i^oidd be 
trained at home, and by home I mean in their home surroimdings, 
whether it be actually in the home circle or by neighborhood 
organizations, boys' clubs, etc., to imderstand the temptations 
and conditions of the streets, as that is where their lives must 
be begun and oftentimes continued; and, third, that the respon- 
sibility for the bad conduct of a child should be kept as close 
to the attention of a parent as is possible, and as frequently the 
only live, active manner in which to do this to-day is through 
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the monetary channel, that this matter be considered in its appli- 
cation to these cases. 

Ckathman Williams: The discussion on this paper will be 
opened by Dr. Lee K. Frankel, Manager United Hebrew Ohari- 
tiee, New York, whom I have the pleasure of introducing to you. 

Db. Lejb K. Fbankei.: I have read with great interest Judge 
Wilkin's admirable paper on " The Life of the Street as It Affects 
Juvenile Ddinquency." The writer has prefaced his paper with 
the statement that it is always a difficult matter to attribute to 
any one particular cause any special defect. Probably in no 
field of social uplifting would this statement apply better than 
in the one we are eansidering at present It may almost be stated 
as axiomatic that ike juvenile delinquent becomes so, not through 
one but through many causes, some of which may even be hered- 
iiatry in nature, while others are due, as Judge Wilkin has stated, 
ettiber to neglect of parents, to vieious training or as the resultant 
of surroundings and environments which meet the child in his 
scKsial UfcE, away from the immediate influenoes of the homa 

In his sunaonary of the situation, Judge Wilkin has assumed 
that tibe crimes whieh are chargeable to children may be obviated 
if tlie puUic, as represented by tiie parents^ can be trained up 
to 8 sense of their rsiqponsibility and by giving greater attention 
in the home, give that essence of stability whidi would preclude 
the possibility of the child's subsequently becoming ocnrupted by 
ctajtaet wilii ordinary street influences. That, furthermore, ehih 
dreaa, should be tat^t in the home the ordinary temptations of 
street life, so lihat they may rqiel them and overcome them; and 
finally, that in the case of the driinquent child, the responsibility 
of the parent shall not cease even if the removal of the child from 
the family circle becomes necessary. 

It is somewhat difficult to explain Judge Wilkin's statement 
bjr the example that he has given of ih& son of an immigrant 
Italian. He has cited for us the case of a boy, whose father has 
little knowledge and little means, whose days are anployed in- 
cessantly in hard toil and whose wife is occupied either in house- 
hold iadks or who, as frequently occurs, is engaged equally with 
her husband as a wage-earner and contributor to the family's 
pursOb As a matter of fact, this classic instance is of a lype with 
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Mrhicli we are all acquainted and one whidi can be duplicated 
by the thousands in any of our large cities. There is no question 
that in many instances, owing to the necessity on the part of the 
parents to give the major portion of their time either to eking 
out an existence or to requirements of the household, the educa- 
tion of many children is neglected, the surroundings at home 
make them dissatisfied and discontented, and eventually wh^i 
they come in contact with the perils of the street they easily fall 
victims to whatever vices and crimes they may meet here. 

It is, however, wrong to assume from the instance that has 
been cited, that parents such as these, ignorant though they may 
be, either shirk or are unacquainted with their responsibilities. It 
may be said with more truth that if the children of such parents 
become delinquent, it is due not so much to unwillingness as to 
inability on the part of the parents to assume their natural and 
legal responsibilities. Such inability may, in a measure^ be 
ascribed to the parent assuming that the individual can be held 
liable for ignorance and physical defects. In the great majority of 
instances, however, the fault lies not at the door of the individual 
but at the door of society, as represented by government. What 
the duties of the State actually are towards the citizen has always 
been an indefinable proposition. Viewed purely from the stand- 
point of the economist, these duties are limited and in the last 
analysis assure the citizen proper police protection and very little 
more. Modem social endeavor is doing its best in the attempt 
to eradicate this belief. Human beings, wherever they may be^ 
have a right to ask that they be given an opportunity of earning 
food and shelter, of the kind to enable th^n to keep up a decent 
standard of living, to educate their children and to live under 
conditions that are not destructive to health. The State has 
recognized this obligation so far as the education of children is 
concerned in the wide-spread development of the public school 
system. It has been a matter of only very recent date, howeveri 
that the necessity of safeguarding a man's health, of enabling 
him to live under proper sanitary conditions and of so regulating 
his hours of toil that he can give of his extra time to the welfare 
of his children, has been recognized by the State. Until this is 
universally recognized not only by government but by indi- 
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vidualsy such a strict accountability of parents for their children 
as Judge Wilkin suggests cannot be exercised. Water rises no 
higher than its level and the parents of children who appear before 
our courts as delinquents are in many instances simply creatures 
of environment In view of the conditions under which so many 
thousands dwell in large cities, conditions of squalor and of fQth, 
of disease and absence of sanitation, the wonder of it all is that 
the percentage of delinquency among children is not much larger 
than we encounter at present If anything, it goes to show that 
the average parent does supervise his children, does accept his 
responsibility, does endeavor to exercise his parental functions, 
not because of his surroundings, but in spite of them. 

This brings us eventually to the actual question for discussion, 
namely, the influence of the street on the child. A priori, it may 
be assumed that if the home were better, the amount of time that 
the average child would put in on the street would be the minimum. 
Again, it should be remembered that the street in itself is not a 
vicious factor in the child's development, nor sho^uld it be con- 
tended that children should be kept off the streets because of any 
inherent possibilities they may have for eviL It is in the big 
cities, in the crowded and congested centers, that the streets become 
dangerous. Where ohldren have no opportunity for play, where 
frequently the exercise of ordinary: childish impulses and of youth- 
ful activities become misdemeanors, the development of child life 
is surrounded of necessity by unnatural restraints and produces 
a desire c(»nmon not only to children^ but to adults as well, of 
breaking through such restraints. The child must have an oj^r- 
tunity to expand, to exercise his natural inclinations. Most of 
these are developed in the simplest activity of child life, namely 
play. Where this is repressed, where no opportunity is given for 
its development, the activities of children are directed into im- 
'proper channels and we have the various phases of juvenile delin- 
quenc^y ranging from the breaking of a window to the more 
serious form such as burglary and assault 

Here, too, society has been largely at fault The playground 
is after all of very recent origin and even to-day has not begun 
to reach its full posmbilities. The opportunities for play, the 
ability to obtain education are in large cities not functions of either 
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the parent or the individual, but of society as tepreeented in its 
concrete fonn, the municipal government Given even improper 
housing conditions, and laxity of parental guardianship in die 
home, I think it may safely be stated that with ample opportunity 
for the exercise of the natural proclivities of the diild in the 
streets through proper playgrounds, day nurseries, kindergartens^ 
vacation schools, etc, the percentage of juvenile delinquency could • 
be largely diminished. 

As an example of this, I cite the contrast eithibited in Ghreater 
New York between the Borough of Manhattan on the crowded 
East side and Brownsville, a section of the Borough of Brooklyn. 
In the first named, juvenile delinquency has been on the increase 
for a number of years; in the last named, in a population of 
60,000, and in a neighborhood where there are wide streets, small 
houses, no unsanitary and badly built tenements, whei^ thete are 
public parks and playgrounds and free baths, juvenile delinquency 
is almost unknown and yet the elements of the population in the 
two boroughs are the same. 

I think I should speak a little more about this district The 
cft^ain of the police prectnct told me there very recently that he 
did not know what it was to arrest a boy. There the streets are 
almost double tiie width of those that we meet ordinarily in Man- 
hattan. There are no tenement houses containing over four 
fioo<rs. Most of the housed are so<)aUed two-family houses^ 
open on all sides and as a rule with porches in front; there is a 
free public bath ; there is a playground iii the park recently built ; 
the section itself is within a mile of the Atlantic Ocean. FuHher* 
more the entire residency of this section is made up of the dis- 
credited and degenerate emigrants that were mentioned here a 
few minutee ago by Mr. Lee. As giving some idea of the amount 
of degeneracy and delinquency that exists there, I will mention 
in passing that the matron of this same police station told me a 
few weeks ago that in tlie 12 years she has been there she has 
not known of a single instance of a Jewish woman who has been 
arrested in that district for drunkenness. 

I do not wish it to be understood from the above that the lack 
of responsibility of parents for their children should in any way 
be condoned. Nor should courts in acting on cases of juvenile 
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delinquency which are apparently due to a prior delinquency of 
the parents take into consideration too lai^ely the inability of the 
parents to do otherwise. Parents should in most instances be 
hdid to the strictest accountability for the care of their children 
even if the parental duties must be exercised at great cost and 
sacrifice. I agree heartily with Judge Wilkin in assuming that 
wherever it is possible, parents shall be obliged to pay for the cost 
of the diild's maintenance in institutions. The value of such 
procedure is that it acts as a deterrent and may, in many instances, 
prevent recurrence of juvenile delinquency either in the offender 
or in other members of his family. Such punishment as 1^ to 
the parent or the incarceration of the child in a reformatory insti- 
tution does not begin to solve the problem, since it does not 
r^ach the fundamentals. 

Ptmishment for delinquency is after all only palliative and is 
exercised in the hope that it will overcome repetitions and recur- 
reaces of definquency in the yoting criminal oi^ in the nature of 
a horrible example will prevent his companions from following in 
his footsteps. We recognize today that this is a most expensive 
and at tiie same time the poorest method of obviating vice and 
crime. Our efforts should rather be turned in the direction of 
preventing the building up of criminals by educating them to a 
sense of civic responsibility, of decency and of moraKly and 
primarily by permitting them to live under conditions and in sur- 
roundings where there is the least opportunity for vice and crime 
to spread. The optimistic attitude is the one that holds to the 
belief that individuals whether adult or juvenile have no natural 
criminal tendencies. This is in accord with the belief voiced 
above that the average parent naturally has a love for his children 
and that it is his desire to bring them up to become model and 
useful citizens. Where this is not the case, it will generally be 
discovered that antecedent causes, due to the inability of keeping 
up a decent standard of living, have been the factors producing 
delinquency and not natural or inherited vicious tendencies in the 
individual. Whenever we can offer to every individual who is 
willing to work, and work hard, for the support of his family the 
facilities for rearing them in wholesome and sanitary influences, 
and whenever we can give to the children of this man the oppor- 
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timities for wholesome play and for the full de^elopmeoit of their 
natural activitieB, we shall find that juvenile delinquency will be 
on the decrease. 

Chairman Williams: I am very glad to see we have kept 
exactly within the time and we should be very glad to spend all 
the time printed on the program in further discussion of the paper. 

Dr. William O. Stillman, of Albany : I don't know as I am 
appointed to take up the cudgel for Judge Wilkin, but I have a 
very strong conviction that he is right in regard to the charge 
of indifference on the part of parents. As a judge on the bench, 
he has had ample opportunity to know that, and as a member 
and prosecuting oflScer of the Brooklyn Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children for a good many years, he has had 
ample opportunity to verify his statement. Aa the executive 
officer of a society which has to take charge of a large amount of 
oourt work, I have had similar opportunities and I will say that 
I think there are a great many parents that are willing to dodge 
the responsibility for the care of tlieir offspring, sometimes because 
their children are in Ijie way and sometimes because they, would 
be glad to get rid of the additional care of them. Our own society 
has caused a large sum of money to be collected from parents who 
otherwise would not have paid anything for the board of their 
diildren, which shows that they could pay but had failed to do it 

As regards specific instances I would say that within a very 
short time our officers were called to go after a baby that the 
mother had so neglected that the child was at the point of actual 
starvation. We had it placed in St Margaret's House, an admirable 
institution for the care of children. It died as a result of this 
exposure and neglect on the part of its mother. It is not so many 
months ago that we were told that in the city of Troy there was 
a child suffering from neglect and malnutrition. The mother 
was Utterly indifferent and hardened — ^I mention this only because 
I was so well acquainted with the case — and our officer went 
there and found, sitting in a rocking chair, a little child about 
fifteen months old without a scrap of clothing, and it had remained 
seated in that chair for some two or three days without having 
been removed. It was surrounded by a mold made by its own 
body resulting from the curdled milk which ran down and from 
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excretioBB from the body and also from excretions from huge 
sores that had oome^ sores in the child's body into which you 
could literally put your hand, resulting from being allowed to sit 
there uncared for. The only nourishment llie child had was from 
a nursing bottle filled with sour milk which a well-meaning little 
boy had placed in its hand. The child died shortly from those 
great sores and from this neglect. I told the officer to take a 
photograph of the child who had been brought to our shelter build- 
ing. The mother through political influence endeavored to get 
off from the charge of her atrocious neglect of llie child. We 
took the photographs of the duld, showing the huge gaping sores^ 
and showed tiiem to her, and when this unnatural mollier had 
looked at them she said, ^^If it is so bad as that I won't make 
any attempt at def ence, I will accept my sentence/' and she did. 

"Now, there are a great many cases like that only not so bad. 
I think tiie good people in a community don't realize how much 
there is of that, that no one realizes it except those who are 
acquainted with the social conditions of the lowest classes, or who 
are perhaps connected with institutions that attempt to take care 
of them. 

There is one other point in connection with the paper concerning 
the placing out of children. Beference was made to the placing 
out of children by institutions, but the ground was not very thor- 
oughly covered. There are some things in connection willi that 
that seems to me to call most urgently for reform. I believe 
there is a knowledge on the part of very many persons who are 
familiar with this kind of work that in cases of many institutions 
for placing children no records of such placing out are kept, and 
often the boys and girls, brothers and siaters, are taken by differ- 
ent families, and when they get a little larger they would like 
to see one another, which is their natural instinct. On going to 
the institution they find no records have been kept, that they 
know nothing there concerning any relatives, and they have lost 
their birthright Now that is wrong, that is atrocious. In the 
first place, records should be kept, as part of the official archives. 
If it is thought advisable these records can be carefully guarded 
from the general public, rules can be made that they shall be 
disclosed only on an order from the court, but records should be 
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kept uncter some conditions. In some casee^ after thej are placed 
out, there is little or no official inspection or supervision of such 
children. That has been left to a great many well-meaning and 
kindly-disposed persons; they give a great deal of time and atten- 
tion to it and have done good work; but work of that importance, 
affecting the birthright and future of citizens of our Eepublic 
ought to be under the supervision of the State. It seems to me 
the State Board of Charities should have the right of supervision 
over these children, to see then! in their now homes, and keep up 
such supervision and inspection. Many times it has been done 
very well by these persons to whom I refer, but we should have 
official inq)ection. I hope the Oommittee on Beeolutions, to whom 
the matter has been referred, will presefkt a resolution covering 
the suggisstiona whidi I iiave made for action by this Conference. 
I thank you for your great patience. 

Mb. GxoBajB A. Lbwis, of Buffalo: I desire to call th^ attention 
of this meeting to an institution which has bean created by chap- 
ter 453 of the Laws of 1904, the scope and signifloanoe of which 
is, I believe, not fully understood by the majority of the delegates 
to this conference. 

Before the first of June last an institution was maintained at 
lie city of Hudson, N. Y., similar in character to the Western 
House of Befuge at Albion, with which you are all familiar. Its 
purpose waa to provide a place of detention and reformation for 
certain dassee of women offenders, most of whom are committed 
between llie ages of eighteen and twenty-five years. By this legi»- 
lation referred to, the operation of a reformatory institution for 
women is discontinued and there is created the New York State 
Training Schools for Girls^ an institution which is of an entirely 
different character, because instead of being a reformatory institu- 
tion for girls and criminal wom^i it is a training school for a daas 
of female delinquents and defectives sudi as have been described 
here to-night Under this law such girls may be received on com- 
mitment from any part of the State of New York, from Buffalo 
to Montauk Point It is the (mly institution under State man- 
agement to which suA girls may be oommitb&i. I believe that 
people do not generally understand for how many cauaea and 
under what circumstances girk may be sent theca I might say. 
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in a geoieral way^ that all girl delinqueiata and certain classes of 
the neglected a^d dq)end6nt betvroen twelve and sixteen come 
witibJn t|ie designation of children referred to^ and may be com- 
mitted to this traimng school under the circumstances described 
in that section of the Penal Code which enumerates, " Those fre- 
quenting the con^anj of thieves or prostitutes, or being found 
associated with vicious and dissolute persons, wilful disobedience 
to paxrats or guardians, intemperate habits, vagrancj, any crim- 
inal ofEense, b^ging or receiving or soliciting alms, having been 
abandoned or impr^^erly eflq)osed or n^gleoted by parents or other 
perapns in parental control, being in concert saloons, dance houses, 
theatr;86 or places where liquors are sold, without being in charge 
of a parent or guardian, playing any game of chance or skill in 
any place wherein, or adjacent to which, liquors are sold or given 
a;viray, being employed in any illegal, indecent or immoral exhibi- 
tion or praptice, coUectii^ cigar stumps, bones or refuse from 
markets and peddling." Moreover, any girl under the age of 
twelve m^y be committed in case she is convicted of a felony. 

Fortunately, th^ institution is provided with the improved cot- 
tage system. There are seven three-story brick cottages, each of 
whid^ provides sleeping quarters, dining-room, sitting-room, laun- 
diy, kitchen, sanitary baths and toilet accommodations for an 
average of twenty-three inmates. There is a flower garden, a 
vegetable garden and an orchard. There is also plenty of fresh 
air, a beautiful site, and ample school facilities are provided. 
The girls receive training in common school branches and are 
taught laundry work, cooking and sewing. There are twenty-three 
girls in a cottage with two msUat>ns and a teacher. They cook 
their own food, keep house^ and each little cottage is in every way 
a home by itself. I am sure that any person interested in this 
subject who w^ examine the matter can not help being inspired 
wdth i^mpathy for the aims and ambitions of this instituti<m of 
which I have the honor of being a manager. I am familiar with 
the inauguration of this experiment and I feel sure that ev^ry 
one connected with it is ambitious to make it a great success. We 
need ihe cooperation andhelp of all the delegates to this convention 
connected with the subject of charily throu^iout this entire State 
to see that proper cases in their nwghborhoodi^ are committed to 
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this institution, and to oome there and see for themselves how it 
is managed. We are op^i to snggeetiona from those who have 
given the subject tiiought and have any useful hints to impart 
for the management of the internal disoipline of the establish- 
ment Under this law any girl who is arrested and committed to 
this institution must not be confined, pending her Isransfer to 
Hudson, in the society of any sort of criminal persona whatsoever. 
She must be kept apart and the institution must be notified and 
matrcms are provided by the institution to care for such cases. 
These matrons take her to the institution, the eotiie expense of 
transferring all these delinquent girls being borne by the State, 
and not in any part by the county from whidi they are sent 

Ms. Abthub E. WAKsicAir, of Broddyn: Bepresenting a 
society which does a considerable amount of placing-out work, 
both by giving small children for adoption, by providing free 
homes for others of certain ages^ and by boarding ohildm betwem 
the ages of three and twelve years in families, I wish to say that 
I quite agree with Dr. StiUman that very careful records of such 
placing should be kept and a like careful supervision made after 
the diild has been placed. But I wish also to except at least one 
society in the State from the sweeping statement that such records 
and such supervision are not kept In the first place it is neeesgary 
as one of the details connected with such placing in homes that 
we keep very minute records of all applications, investigations 
and visita 

In our actual practice the child is kept in a receiving home, 
such as Dr. Hilles has suggested as being quite the proper thing, 
and studied until he or she can be properly placed in a home. 
Our records show at a glance to what home the child has gone 
and all information concerning the constitution and surroundings 
of that home, the same having been inspected and passed upon, 
before approval, by our paid workers, and by representatives, 
separately, of the Brooklyn Society for Prevmticm of Oruelly 
to Children and the local board of health. 

We furnish a blank which is sent every month, after placing, to 
the foster home. This blank asks certain pertinent questions con- 
cerning the present physical condition of the child, particularly 
concerning any physical defects of eyes, ear^ nose, teeth and 
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throat noticed ; any illness during the month ; the child's conduct 
at home and at school ; his attendance at Simday school ; clothing 
needed, or received from any source within the month; his 
visitors, their addresses, etc. This blank must be filled out 
and returned, signed, to the oflSce regularly every thirty days. 
It is then personally inspected and signed, in turn, by me 
before being placed in the case of records. In addition, we receive 
from the school teacher, also regularly, reports on each child's 
progress, or lack of progress. Further still, we employ paid visit- 
ors whose entire time is given to the supervision of these placed- 
out children. These visitors go not only to the homes at unex- 
pected times, thoroughly inspecting them from attic to basement 
at each visit, talking with, and, if necessary, instructing the foster 
parent, but it is each one's duty, also, to interview the teacher or 
teachers in the public schools, which our children attend, asking 
questions as to the apparent care the child receives, both in relation 
to physical and moral need, and to talk with each child separately, 
and alone, winning its confidence if possible as a personal and 
interested friend who is ^nnpathetic in all its childish joys and 
sorrows. 

On returning from each inspection the visitor is required to fill 
out a blank for office filing in which are repeated the questions 
just now mentioned in connection with the monthly foster home 
report, and many others are asked as to the family life, the school 
life, and the commimity life. Very important among them are : 
" Does the child appear to be happy and contented ? " " What feel- 
ing seems to exist between child and caretaker?" "Moral at- 
mosphere of the home ? " " What method of punishment is 
followed ? " " Is the child kept thoroughly clean ? " " Did the 
school and teacher impress you favorably ? " etc. 

The visitor tries to enlist the active help and sympathy of the 
Sunday school teacher as well as of the day school teacher, and 
very often the pastor of the church is asked to assist. Quite 
often, too, other members of the conmiunity are sought out and 
interested in some particular child who has become or is to become 
a member of that community and thus thrown in contact with its 
life day by day. 

9 
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Complete records of every one of these visits is kept at our 
office, as I have said, and of other information, gained here, there, 
and everywhere. 

Again, I feel extremely the importance of emphasizing what 
Dr. Stillman has said as to the necessity of keeping such records, 
and of exercising very careful supervision, but still do not like 
the impression to get abroad that all societies fail in this matter. 

Chairman Williams : I do not think Dr. Stillman meant to be 
understood as saying that all societies failed. 

Mr. Frederic Almy, of BuflEalo: A doctor in Chicago said 
lately that in that city there were 100,000 children who didn't 
know a daisy from a dandelion, or a rose from a violet, except 
in a florist's window. To prove that, he went to the crowded 
tenement part of the city and took the flowers with him. He 
found in some of those schools hardly one child who could name 
the commonest old-fashioned garden flower and yet, in these same 
schools there was hardly a child who didn't know the chief prize 
fighters and actors. Now, that means a great deal. We have 
corrected this to some extent by the creation of school gardens. 
Since then Chicago has started what are called socialized parks. I 
believe they have twenty-eight parks which are to cost altogether 
ten million dollars. These parks are to have splendid swimming 
pools, with skating facilities in the winter, and instead of signs of 
" Keep off the grass " will have signs of " Keep on the grass." 
They are to be for the use of the people in every possible way. 
They are to have buildings, houses for social gatherings, with open 
fireplaces for waiting and meeting, and an assembly hall that will 
hold four hundred. Furthermore, this is not in the least a 
philanthropy or charity. It is done by the people's money, and 
is a part of the municipal system. Where the home training is 
poor I think every school is in a sense a training place for good 
citizens. The public school is a place where they not only learn 
to read a book and such things as that; they have daily lessons 
in cleanliness, obedience, order, regularity. As has been shown, 
the personal influence of the teacher is very good to counteract 
home influences and street influences. It is very well said that 
the chief cause of vice and pauperism is neglected childhood. 
That is one reason why in Buffalo we are trying to increase the 
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regularity of school attendance. If we can keep the children in 
the school, I have not much fear of their future life. 

Chatkman Williams : The time has arrived for closing the 
discussion which has been of great interest, and I must turn the 
Conference over to its presiding officer. Dr. McMahon. 

The Vice-President, Eev. Dr. McMahon, then took the chair, 
and after making some announcements as to the members regis- 
tering, the session of ike Conference adjourned. 

FIFTH SESSION. 
Thursday, November 17, 1904. 

The Conference was called to order by President Hebberd at 
10 a. m., who turned the meeting over to Dr. Daniel 0. Pottefi 
Chairman of the Committee on the Institutional Care of Destitute 
Adults. 

Chairman Potteb: It is the custom, I understand, of the 
chairman of these separate sessions to present the report of the 
committee. For various reasons not needful here to relate, the 
paper which I have has not been submitted to the members of 
the committee; therefore, if there is anything at all heretical in 
it, I personally am to be held accountable for it 

Institutional Care of Destitute Adults. 

The reports of this committee presented at previous Conferences 
disclose the fact that the general subject has been ably covered. 
The casual student, however, will note that all that is said upon 
these subjects in general runs along well-defined grooves. 

The current of institutional life is seldom swift. It has few 
surprises and these are rarely sudden or startling. Institutional 
progress, as a rule, is conservative; its revolutions, if there are 
any, rarely survive the passing of a superintendent or commisr 
sioner. Dr. Robert W. Hill, of the State Board of Charities, 
who reported on this general topic last year, sums up the situation 
in the following sentence: ^^Careftd examination of the actual 
workings of the institutions of this character at the present time 
have been made, and the report of such examination shows that 
they are in better condition than ever before; that never during 
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any previous period in the history of our State has there been 
such careful management coupled with generous, humane and, 
at the same time, scientific provision for the poor who must be 
cared for in public institutions.'' 

Probably this statement perfectly describes the situation to-day. 
There has been no marked change. If we add further that lie 
friends of institutional life have increased in number, were never 
more interested or more anxious for advanced methods and results, 
little remains to be said on the assigned subject along the usual 
lines. 

Dr. Hill, in his excellent report, treats of public responsibility, 
generous care in the institutions, results of State supervision, 
value of inspection, reports of structural improvements, sanita- 
tion, the care of the sick and the employment of inmates for 
moral and disciplinary purposes. It would seem then that nothing 
need here be said of material development and progress* 

Two special subjects, " The Care of the Dependent Blind '' and 
" Improved Methods of Caring for Dependent Adults," are to be 
considered at this session. 

There are questions, however, as yet partly theoretical, that we 
may properly consider. The outcome of these propositions will 
exert an important influence not only upon adults in institutions, 
but upon all our institutional life, and perhaps modify our 
material gains. It is always the part of wisdom to inquire 
whether motion is progress and if, as we are going forward, we 
are going safely ? 

I. For many years our institutions, . both public and private, 
have had the unpaid service of " honorable men and women, not 
a few," who have given time and means to bettering institutional 
conditions. Some have served on boards of management or visita- 
tion; some have given time to the investigation and comparison 
of methods, traveling at home and abroad in order to acquire 
such knowledge as to enable them to propose new and better forms 
of work. Some have served on special committees; and by all 
of these and other means the institutions and their inmates have 
had the benefit of an unselfish and unpaid service that no money 
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could buy. Many of these volunteer workers have given so much 
time and energy to this unpaid service that they have become 
trained and expert along their chosen lines. 

A fine example of this unpaid and disinterested effort can be 
found in what mi^t be called the life work of Hon. William P. 
Letchworth, of Portage. He took the poor children of the State 
out of almshouses. He made it impossible for a dependent child 
to abide with adults, pauper or criminal. He revolutionized con- 
ditions that can be spoken of by citizens of this State only with 
shama It is not easy to eulogize too highly the work he has 
accomplished. At times he wrought alone and against great ob- 
stacles. He had to contend with the indifference of the general 
public and the opposition of those who saw that if he succeeded 
their occupations would be gone. 

There should be monuments to William P. Letchworth, the 
friend of humanity. 

Shall the institution be deprived of this kind of volunteer and 
disinterested effort? Are the capable and philanthropic men and 
women of this day to be shut out of this sort of work which, if 
not done for love of humanity will be tinkered at by others for 
cash from the public treasilry f This question becomes insistently 
pertinent when we remember that these noble volunteers have 
largely made our institutions for adults and children what they 
are to-day. They have been the actual caretakers in the institu- 
tional care of adults. 

II. Within a few months we have observed the stimulated de- 
velopment of what is described as a new profession. No special 
" call " or " vocation " is required to enter it. As one becomes 
an engineer, pharmacist or a clerk in a city bureau, one now 
becomes a so-called sociologist — ^not philanthropist, for the deriva- 
tion of that word is apparent — and requites itself in the unsought 
and imbought love of one's kind. 

Are we aU sure that the new, if taken by itself, is better than 
the old? That this effort which of necessity becomes a tax on 
the charities of the public, and must be a great part of the cost 
of the charities themselves, is wiser, more helpful, more affection- 
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ate, more successful than the volunteer method that it largely 
supersedes ? 

Are those burdened with the necessity of making a living for 
themselves, first of all, likely to do a better, saner work than those 
occupying a station in life where they have both time and means 
to devote along with themselves, to help humanity? Can these 
questions be beet answered by those who have embarked in what 
they, themselves, term "the new profession''? 

III. The possibility of institutional care being given over 
entirely to the new professionals has become a question of 
moment. Why should the institution be deprived of the services 
rendered by the volunteer? Can the institution afford to cut 
itself off from what has been its greatest source of stimulus and 
power ? The facts are these : The opportunities, the possibilities, 
the duties of institutional care have hardly begun. A vast field 
is opening. It is certain that every available source of effort and 
influence must be employed. Necessity and safety make this 
demand, and there can be little real progress except by the use of 
all agencies. There is room for all. The volunteer may not need 
the professional, and the professional may get on well without the 
volunteer ; but the institution can utilize them both. 

IV. Whether the public has reached the limit of its obligation 
to certain of its classes is a timely question. Whether, as in the 
case of the dependent adult blind, we have nothing more to do, 
we shall to-day consider. 

What can be said for that vast company overtaken by misfor- 
tune, who yesterday had plenty, but by some incident or accident 
over which they had no control, to-day have less than nothing? 
Their only right remaining is that of walking in the streets. Even 
a park bench is soon denied them. They must move on. 

Then there is that bread line. You can see it at Broadway and 
Tenth street. It begins to form about 10 o'clock at night. 
Blow high or low, in rain or slush, these men wait shivering, 
They make no outcry. The dumb beasts are not more silent 
Two, three, four hours they stand in line, waiting for a third 
of a loaf of bread — the charity of a single man — to keep away 
starvation. This is no new story. That line has stood on that 
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comer, sometime three hundred strong, ai*ound midnight, every 
nighty for years. 

New York, like ancient JN^ineveh, is a great city ! Has the city, 
has the multitude which nightly dines simiptuously in the count- 
less gilded palaces, any obligation to these hungry men ? Is there 
a field for the institutional care of these adults? Their only 
claim for admission would be absolute destitution, appalling 
hunger. They are unworthy ? Perhaps. But the unworthy can 
suffer hunger. In that state of suffering the step to crime is short 
and easy. Desperation drives men to take that step. 

As a business proposition, if temporary care over and during a 
distressing interval prevents crime, is it prudent to give that care i 
Suppose a case : A young man broke a window recently and stole 
two loaves of bread. He was arrested. By breaking the glass 
and thrusting in his hand he added burglary to the crime of theft. 
He was sentenced to three years' imprisonment. It was a light 
sentence. To have given that man the two loaves of bread might 
have cost society six cents. The appointment of coimsel, the 
trial, the board and lodging while awaiting trial, the cost of care 
during incarceration, all this may cost the taxpayer, without 
counting the cost of the jail and the judge, say $1,500 ; and this 
first offender will become a criminal meanwhile and come back for 
another and more costly trial the next time. Would it be well to 
extend the duties of some institution already in existence where, 
by the expenditure of six cents the taxpayer could save $1,500, 
beside saving a man from a career of crime? Taxpayers object 
little to the cost of jails and courts. Society must be protected 
from crime ; but the taxpayer objects mightily to paying that six 
cents. Society is afraid it will pauperize the community. 

On Saturday, November 12, 1904, Leo Heman, 16 years old, 
living with his widowed mother in Greenpoint, accepted a transfer 
ticket from a passenger at Astor place, New York city, to a Broad- 
way car. Ernest Webster, a street-car inspector, arrested the boy 
when he offered the transfer slip to a Broadway car conductor. 
Policeman Boss, to whom the inspector surrendered the youth, 
apologized to the court and said, **I had to make the arrest.^^ 
Magistrate Barlow tried to have the inspector let the young man 
go, and said, "I hate to hold this boy and have him mix with 
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criminals." " He committed a misdemeanor," shouted the repre- 
sentative of the railroad company, which company, by the way, 
occasionally gets franchises worth millions as a gift from some 
passenger accidentally in oflSce ; and the judge reluctantly held the 
boy on bail. 

There are several things obvious from this minor item in a day^s 
police grist in the city. Why should that young man, while 
awaiting trial or after sentence, be compelled to mingle with crim- 
inals ? Why should there not be classification in jails and prisons 
and such first offenders remain by themselves ? How much would 
it cost to classify the prisoners? That is the first and practical 
question. Probably very little more than the inclination to do 
it and the book in which to keep the record. But if the proposi- 
tion to classify criminals is made in certain quarters, we shall im- 
mediately listen to a proposition for an appropriation for not less 
than fifty millions of dollars for new and novel jails. As a matter 
of fact, we have hardly reached the rim of what there is to do in 
the institutional care of adults. The taxpayer will save millions 
of dollars when more sense is shovm in disposing of court cases. 

V. Should institutional care or oversight be extended outside 
the lines of actual institutional life ? 

It is fair to say that there are no such recruiting stations for 
criminals as the cheap lodging-houses for men. The causes that 
bring men to them as a ship to harbor from storm, we need not 
here discuss. They are as many and diverse as the lodgers them- 
selves. Good men, both yoimg and old, are often driven to these 
resorts. But many of these lodgers are the lowest of the low. 
Crime at its dregs is in the lodging-house. Moral cesspools are 
they. All that is debased and degenerate flow therein, as street 
waters after rain run into the sewers. Little that enters and few 
that enter fail of contamination. There crimes are hatched. 
Murderers are hired for a price. The hardened criminal again 
and again from jail makes the lodging-house his headquarters. 
There he corrupts the young man who is " just down on his luck." 
Why should there not be compulsory registration, inspection, 
classification ? A great undertaking and an infringement on per- 
sonal rights ? Let society take summary measures here for self- 
protection, as in the case of contagious diseases. 
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This question of the infringement of personal rights should not 
be difficult In the large cities we have an humble fellow citizen 
who, to support his family and live honestly, would sell fruit, 
fish or small wares. He hires or buys a cart. He pushes it 
through the streets; but first he gets a license. He pays money 
for it. It is numbered on the cart and on a badge. This man 
means well. He works hard. He does not b^. ffis ambitions 
are as praiseworthy as are those of a Broadway banker. But for 
all this, the push-cart man is supervised. In his case the infringe- 
ment of personal rights seems not to infringa His cart and his 
fruit are supervised by the small street boy in gangs. The truck- 
man's horses, handy by, supervises with appropriation as occasion 
offers, and the apples, bananas, oranges, take the place of oats. 
When the industrious man, licensed by law to sell in the streets, 
lifts up his voice and wails, because of overmuch supervision, he 
gets a great laugh for his losses and his misery. The law makes 
him move on with a rush. There seems to be little difficulty in 
this case about personal rights ; though no honest man ever fared 
so badly or deserved so mudi. The ability to supervise thus comes 
to us not strained or difficult 

If ever there was a case where intelligent oversight and classi- 
fication would do only good, it is in adjusting this lodging-house 
iniquity. Institutional care for adults might run here into a sort 
of University Extension scheme to the salvation of the most 
needy. 

All these institutions spoken of and these questions raised, 
along with the wisdom of the municipal lodging-house, and the 
woodyard that may get one dollar's worth of human labor for 
fifty cents, because the applicant is in distress and starving, 
are also interesting themes for consideration and action where 
opportunity offers. 

It may be well to inquire also why we all propose so imani- 
mously to give the hardest kind of manual labor to a starving 
man who has no physical energy, and this at a time when he 
is half dead with cold and hunger? It may be well to ask in 
addition why we seek to reform women by offering them to toil 
in a laundry, or at scrubbing floors, for neither of which kind of 
work is there experience, skill nor strength ? Our horizon seems 
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to be bounded by woodyards, laundries and scrubbing pails. It 
must be true that "the way of the transgressor is hard," and 
we all do our best to make and keep it so. How far have we got 
from the spirit that enjoyed the sight of a woman mournfully 
walking through the streets emblazoned with the scarlet letter ? 

VI. In the rise and progress of professionalism, practically 
unopposed, and within a free field and no hurdles, there is seen 
by certain professionalists wider opportunities for seiidng all 
charities, public and private, and for concentrating and centraliz- 
ing all effort and the direction of it for the benefit of humanity 
within the grasp of a board of promoters or organizers seeking 
such place, electing, appointing, appropriating or securing it for 
and by themselves, and where there is none to raise question or 
stay. 

Here, then, is the last interrogation : Has the time arrived when 
the miasma that is in the air, the greed for gain and place, the 
get-rich-quick idea, the subject baited and debated all over the 
land, can be applied to the intimate services of humanity? 

Shall the principals of the centralized trust be made the director, 
organizer and distributor of public and private charity? Is the 
essence and spirit of the trust to dominate institutional charity? 
These are a few of the questions of the time. Is the present trend 
sane and vital, making for the good of mankind, or does it make 
for the personal aggrandizement and place of the self-appointed 
few ? Is " charity " which bosses and seeks to control, stimulated 
by its own personal needs and desire for place, any better than 
the older forms which we know so well, and does it make for 
that form of real charity " which suffereth long and is kind ? '* 

Chairman Potter: It gives me very great pleasure to intro- 
duce Dr. F. Park Lewis, President of the State Commission to 
Investigate the Condition of the Adult Blind in the State of New 
York, who will speak on " The Care of the Dependent Blind." 

Dr. F. Parx Lewis of Buffalo : I have tried to keep within tho 
limits of time permitted me by the rules of the Conference, in 
order that what I may say concerning this subject may be sup- 
plemented by as full a discussion of the topic as possible. 
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The Cabs of the Dependent Bund. 

There are, fundamentally, certain ethical and economic prin- 
ciples involved in the administration of all public charity. 

If more is to be accomplished by the giver than the pleasant 
satisfaction which arises from the act of giving, the effect of the 
benefaction upon the recipient must be taken into account 

Public charities have reached such enormoua proportions and 
their multiplication has been so rapid that the wisest form of 
administration has not always been attained, but the social student 
notes with gratification that within a recent period is being devel- 
oped a careful scientific attitude toward all forms of charity and 
one which looks less to the immediate temporary relief of unto- 
ward conditions, than to the permanent betterment of the condi- 
tions themselves. 

That form of charity is the most eflScient which saves to the 
beneficiary his self-respect and renders him lees likely to become 
again dependent; which gives to him the implements, mental and 
instrumental, which will enable him successfully to maintain his 
struggle for existence, by taking him out of the class of depend- 
ents and giving to him the joy not only of standing alone but 
perhaps of extending some little support to those less strong than 
ho. When this has been attained two things have been done that 
are fundamental in establishing the fabric of our social economy ; 
hj one unit at least has the burden of public charity been light- 
ened, and by the far more potent and subtle influence of example, 
has a deeper work been wrought the effects of which cannot be 
estimated. 

To those constituting this Conference, many of whom are scien- 
tific students of our social economic problems, these statements 
are axiomatic and their application to all ordinary forms of 
charity will be readily admitted. But many charitably disposed 
people are not scientific, and to these, the benevolence that first 
analyzes seems cold-blooded and unsympathetic. There is no class 
that appeals more immediately to the sympathies or that touches 
more deeply the well-springs of charity than the blind. There is 
consequently no direction in which giving has been less wisely 
bestowed and in which our charities are less productive of perma- 
nent results. There was a time when people generally felt that 
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if a man was blind he could not work and must be cared for. 
That time is past We now recognize that among the blind there 
are differences as great as among those who see. There are scone 
who would work in any event, who would, in spite of difficulties 
apparently insurmountable, earn a livelihood; there are others 
who never oould earn a living; there are those whom it is almost 
impossible to discourage, and those who through physical, mental 
or moral weakness, give up easily to adverse outside influences. 

We find blind men in the professions and in business successful 
and happy in spite of their misfortune. But of course, they are 
exceptions ; for blindness is a terrible handicap and only a blind 
man endowed with great strength, with unusual mental power and 
with splendid perseverance oould succeed with such odds against 
him. The fact that a few do so succeed proves that it is not im- 
possible for the blind to be self-supporting, proves that blindness 
is not an insuperable barrier to success. But, as has before been 
urged, in order that a blind man may become self-supporting in 
any technical or professional occupation he must, in these days 
of fierce competition, be not only as well trained but better trained 
than the man who sees. And even with such training some aid 
in the b^inning, in getting a footing, is usually necessary. 

Not aU blind people are able to profit by highly specialized 
training. The larger number, as among those who see, are men 
to whom the most natural employment would be in the direction 
of the industrial trades, broom or mattress making, chair caning, 
basket making, etc 

In these, after once the mechanical details are mastered there 
is no question of preeminenca A well-made chair is a well-made 
chair, and if a blind man can make a better one, so, with a little 
care, can his neighbor who sees. It is, perhaps, as well done by 
a blind man as by one who sees. But what then? Does the 
blind man by this means become self-supporting? All other 
things being equal, most employers give preference to a man who 
can see, and a blind man perfectly capable of doing certain work 
must spend so much time in looking for a market for his work 
that the profit is utterly lost. 

There are also those who having lost their sight through acci- 
dent or disease late in life, have never been able to acquire pro- 
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ficiency in any trade not requiring sight. They could do some 
things, but, like the others, they find a vast gulf fixed between 
themselves and any possible employer. Now for the helpless 
blind we are willing to provide asylums; but why not do the more 
diflScult but not more expensive thing, and prevent large numbers 
of these semi-helpless ones from becoming absolutely dependent ? 

If by supplementing the willing, often heroic, but insuflScient 
efforts to make a living that many of the blind are glad to put 
forth, the desired end could be attained, and we might have sev- 
eral himdred citizens instead of several hundred paupers, the sub- 
ject is surely worth the careful consideration of those qualified 
to deal with it 

Here again, therefore, in the trades as in the professions, we 
slip a cog between the educating a blind person and the rendering 
that person self-supporting. 

In two ways the State of New York has thus far fallen diort 
in its provision for its blind wards. 

1. For those who have lost their sight since reaching manhood 
or womanhood, the State provides no training. 

2. For those who have been trained, and are ready and anxioxis 
to begin work — to put their education to accoimt — there is a little 
help needed at the outset for lack of which the long and expensive 
training goes for naught For this the State has not yet provided. 

In the places in which any truly uplifting, satisfactory work for 
the blind has been achieved, notably in England and France, this 
important point has been realized and the hiatus bridged. 

Without stopping here and now to go into detailed statements 
I must ask you to accept certain conclusions concerning the adult 
blind in this State. 

1. The vast majority of them are poor. 

Accidents in the factories and workshops ; lees sanitary methods 
in the homes, and inability to give needed care when the eyes are 
locally affected, cause blindness much more conmionly among 
tliose who work with their hands for their daily bread, than 
among those who are better paid. 

The loss of sight, therefore, leaves them utterly hdpless if, as 
is usually the case, they are no longer able to follow the work to 
which they have been accustomed. Unless, then, the abundant 
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energy still remaining can be diverted into some new channel to 
make it productive, it must be wholly wasted, or as too frequently 
is the case perverted into some useless or pernicious form of 
activity. 

The purpose of the investigation therefore inaugurated by the 
State Commission last year was to determine how wide-spread 
were the needs of the adult blind people of the State of New 
York, how numerous these blind were, what practical measures 
had been adopted elsewhere for their betterment, and whether 
these could be improved upon in any new work whidi might be 
undertaken by the State's authority. 

The study of the question as made by the Commission brought 
to the surface a surprisingly iuteresting mass of information much 
of which could not be included in its report The whole world 
seems to have become suddenly awakened to the necessity of mak- 
ing enlightened provision for this hitherto neglected class. Not 
almshouses, not merely educational institutions, but shop-schools 
— a new thing under the sun — foimded on an appreciation of the 
especial needs of the blind, are the results of the best thought of 
modem philanthropy in the world along these lines. Germany, 
England, France have all been giving most earnest study to the 
problem and have launched forth in experiments which have met 
with varying degrees of success. Methods and measure^ have been 
discussed at conferences, plans have been proposed and executed 
and the value of certain ideas have been known and the fallacy 
of others demonstrated. 

Curiously enough, progressive America, with its sensible philan- 
thropy, has been laggard in recognizing the need — the right — of 
a blind man to be taught self-help. We have given him alms 
when we should have given him ambition. He has asked us for 
a foundation stone and we have given him bread ; but at last we 
are awakening to his needs. 

In Boston a work-school has been established in which men are 
taught to make mattresses and people are found to buy them, while 
adults are instructed in their homes by visiting teachers appointed 
for that purposa Michigan last year appropriated $110,000 for 
the purpose of aiding th^ adult blind, while Wisconsin has already 
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established an experimeutal training school and workshop for 
them. 

There has oome into my hands, since uTiting the above, a proe- 
pectus of the work that is now being done in Wisconsin, and as a 
few paragraphs from that, perhaps, will explain more clearly just 
the idea that is being carried out> with your permission I will 
read them. It is called " Wisconsin Work Shop for the Blind." 
It was established in Milwaukee a few months ago and is now in 
full operation. The workshop was created by an act of the legis- 
lature and its purpose is to give to blind persons, residing in that 
state, an opportunity to work and if possible earn their own living. 
There is no class of unfortunates more averse to receiving alms 
and charity than the blind. All they ask of their more fortunate 
fellowmen is to give them a chance to work, and, if in need of any 
goods manufactured by them, to patronize them and allow them 
the price paid elsewhere. At present there are a number of blind 
persons in our shop manufacturing all kinds of willow baskets, 
cane chairs and making and repairing mattresses. While learning 
the work, their income is naturally small, often not more than fifty 
cents per week. As they become more experienced, their earn- 
ings increase, and already we have blind persons on our pay-roll 
earning over three dollars per week. A still better showing could 
be made if, instead of sending to the jobbing trade, we could dis- 
pose of all goods manufactured at our shop directly to the con- 
sumer, thereby giving to the blind workman the increased differ- 
ence between the cost of material and the retail price of the 
product. It is for this reason that we appeal to you and through 
you to your friends to help the blind who are anxious to earn 
their own living, by having them supply your wants in waste 
and market baskets, clothes-hampers, office baskets, mattresses and 
such other goods as they manufacture — also to let them do your 
repairing of mattresses and recaning of chairs. We ask no more 
for goods than you have to pay elsewhere. 

The act of the legislature by which this work was founded, is 
in a preamble and in a portion of one section and gives rather a 
more full idea of this work. The preamble reads : " Whereas, 
there are many adult blind residents of this state who have 
learned trades, either at the State School for the Blind, or else- 
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where, but who by reason of their infirmity are greatly embar- 
rassed in securing employment, and who find themselves quite 
unable to compete successfully with those having sight, who are 
engaged in the same trades; and whereas, the State School for 
the Blind is not, and while it remains a school, cannot be adapted 
to furnish those adult artisans with proper facilities to pursue 
their respective vocations without serious injury to the school; 
and, whereas, it is believed that if a place and some suitable ap- 
pliances were furnished them, they could so compete and become 
self-supporting : 

" To the end, therefore, that such reasonable aid may be ex- 
tended to such persons as will enable them successfully to pursue 
their several vocations. 

"The People of the State of Wisconsin, represented in Senate 
and Assembly, do enact as follows :" 

The first section of the law which was adopted reads : " Duty 
of Board of Control ; material and tools. 

" Section 1. The state board of control is hereby authorized and 
directed, subject to the approval of the governor, to procure a 
building by lease or otherwise, or suitable apartments in some 
building situated in the city of Milwaukee, in which any blind 
citizen of this state having learned a trade may, if practicable, 
pursue his vocation on his own account and receive for his own 
use the whole of the proceeds of his labor. Such building or 
apartments shall be heated and lighted imder the direction of the 
board of control at the expense of the state. As a general rule it 
is expected that artisans availing themselves of the privileges of 
this act will furnish their own materials and the tools reqtdred in 
their employment ; but in cases of necessity, the board may assist 
such workmen by furnishing for their use a limited amount of 
such tools." 

Section 2 reads : " Instructions, Section 2. The said board may 
also, in its discretion, provide means of instruction in such building 
or apartments to any adult blind resident of the state who desires 
to learn a trade, to enable such person to avail himself of the 
privileges and benefits conferred by this act." 

Section 4 reads: " Appropriations, Section 4. There is hereby- 
appropriated out of any moneys in the state treasury not otherwise 
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appropriated, the sum of five thousand dollars ($5,000) to be ex- 
pended by the board of control in executing the requirements of 
this act, during the current calendar year, and a further sum of 
five thousand dollars ($5,000) for such expenses during the year 
1904. The expenditures imder this act shall not exceed the sums 
herein appropriated unless the amount shall be increased pursuant 
to the provisions of section 563 of the statutes of 1898.'* 

I have also a pamphlet issued by the Massachusetts Association 
for Promoting the Interests of the Adult Blind, from which I 
will read : 

" The experiment station seeks to find remunerative work, first, 
for those unable to leave their homes ; second, for those who can 
work in places or shops for the blind; third, for those who are 
t!apable of adapting themselves to conditions in factories for the 
seeing." 

It was the judgment of the New York State Commission, after 
carefully studying existing institutions that the best results were 
not obtained where blind men or women are gathered together 
under one great roof, as in that way they are made a class apart 
and the worst results of institutionalism are thereby developed- 

Their best interests are subserved when they are kept in touch 
with, and as much a part of the seeing world as possible, and, in 
a word, the best help is that which will most quickly render the 
individual independent of all help giving him self-reliance while 
teaching him the art of self-sustenance. To accomplish this result 
intelligent and judicious means must be employed. Not one great 
institutional charity should be established but, as the conditions 
warrant, several provisional shop-schools. 

These should be begun in the most modest way under proper 
authority and supervision. 

A rented building supplied with only the most necessary ma- 
chinery would suitably provide for the relatively small number 
of workmen that would be found in a city of moderate size. A 
working superintendent who would also be a practical industrial 
instructor, should be put in charge. The interest of local citizens 
should be enlisted, through whom a market for the output at 
standard prices should be found. It was the profound conviction 
of the Commission that the highest interests of the State, as of its 
10 
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wards, would be secured, when its best citizens are associated with 
the State in the management and development of its charitiea 
This service, it is needless to say, should be rendered, as it has 
been rendered in the past, without emolument. 

The success of one experimental procedure would justify it» 
repetition in another center, then in a third or fourth, as the local 
or general conditions would seem to warranty until the needs were 
gradually, but fully, met 

It was the belief of the Commission that the shop-schools could 
be placed from the start upon an almost, if not a completely self- 
supporting foundation. It will be evident from what has be^i 
said that for the successful development of this project, a uniform, 
system and central supervision would be advisabla The personal 
equations on the part of the pupil workmen would have to be con- 
sidered, the kind and character of initial assistance to be rendered, 
and the length of time over which it might extend. In other 
words, the adopting of ordinary means to the needs of the blind 
would have to be considered, making only such concessions to their 
blindness as are necessary, but all that are necessary. 

To carry out such a project satisfactorily, none of the State mstr 
chinery seemed adequate. The special department under whose 
direction it would seem that it might with greatest propriety be 
placed was that having to do with the education of the young 
blind, but this work while requiring a knowledge of all that is 
being carried out throughout the world on these definite and dis- 
tinctive lines, has also to do with a mercantile, a business propo- 
sition and there seems no more satisfactory method of making 
this great project effectual, than by establishing a permanent ocHa- 
mission similar in character to that which was temporarily called 
into being to investigate the needs and conditions of the adult 
blind in our State. 

This recommendation was nmde to the Legislature in accordance 
with the mandate issued to it when the Commission was created. 
Three thousand dollars had been appropriated by which the work 
of the Commission was to be carried on. Through the instru- 
mentality of several agents (of whom one, a young man, was him- 
self blind) 1,000 of the blind of the State were visited in their 
homes, in order that accurate information concerning them might 
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be secured. Nevertheless, $1,500, one-half of the original appro- 
priation, was turned back into the State treasury, and a further 
recommendation was made that, to this^ $8,500 be added, making 
$10,000, which sum, or as much as might be needed thereof, be 
used to establish in a rented building in Buffalo, a shop-school 
in which this work should be inaugurated. 

The bill which the Commission had been ordered to prepare, 
embodying these conclusions and recommendations, received the 
approval of both the Assembly and Senate — ^but failed, because 
it was left unsigned by the Governor, who in a memorandum ex- 
pressed his opinion that the State was doing all that it should 
for its blind wards. The needs of these blind men and women 
are obvious, their possibilities have been demonstrated. The 
special lack and short-sightedness of our present system have been 
pointed out 

The duty and responsibility of the State toward them must 
now be determined by its citizens. 

Chaibman Potter : We will now have the pleasure of listen- 
ing to Mr. William B. Buck, Superintendent of Inspection of the 
State Board of Charities, on this subject 

Mb. William B. Buck of Albany: In discussing Dr. Lewis' 
admirable paper I fear that I am in the position of a sopho- 
more in one of our fresh-water colleges whose class had ap- 
pointed a committee to detain from the senior dinner, which 
was to be held that evening, one of the speakers, who was 
also the captain of the foot-ball team. The committee consisted 
of two persons, the said sophomore and a blind man, who was 
the champion middle-weight wrestler of the intercollegiate asso- 
ciation. Proceeding to the room of the foot-ball captain, just as 
he waa preparing to depart for the dinner, where he was to make 
liis speech, the committee took up at once the duties which had 
"been imposed upon it by the class, and an objection being raised 
by the foot-ball man there followed a pretty lively struggle between 
him and the blind athlete. The sophomore wishing to be of all 
assistance possible to his blind companion quickly lighted the 
lamp which had been extinguished in the encoimter and stood upon 
the table so that the blind man could see more clearly to grapple 
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with the foot-ball captain. Although his efforts were naturally 
not very helpful to the blind man, they were certainly useful to the 
foot-ball captain, whose struggles, however, were in vain, and who 
was borne off a captive by the blind man and his well-meaning 
but not very helpful companion. 

In discussing this paper, perhaps, I can do no better than to 
raise a considerable number of questions which have been sug- 
gested by the paper that has just been read, and in raising these 
questions may I ask that the members of the Conference who 
are here, a great many of whom I know are deeply interested 
in this question of caring for the blind, make mental notes of 
some of these questions and also any others that may have been 
suggested by the excellent paper Dr. Lewis has read, so that we 
may have a full, open and illuminating discTission of this paper. 
The object of the brief paper that I will read is not to come to 
any conclusions, but to raise certain questions in order to facilitate 
discussion. 

For the purposes of this discussion, the adult blind in the State 
of New York may be divided into three economic classes: 

1. Those who are self-supporting, and, therefore, not properly 
subject to discussion in this paper. 

2. Those who are partially self-supporting, but are also in re- 
ceipt of aid from friends, relatives or charitable agencies, public 
or private. 

3. Those who are now wholly dependent upon relatives, friends 
or charitable agencies for iheir support 

Dr. Lewis' paper is a strong appeal for greater provision on 
the part of the Sta4:e for the adult blind included in classes two 
and three, viz., those who are partially or wholly dependent, or 
to make another classification, those whose sight has been lost since 
reaching the age of 21 years, and those who have been trained 
to greater or less degree in the schools for the blind which now 
exist, but are unable, by reaaon of their blindness, to compete 
for the present with those not thus handicapped. 

The plan proposed by Dr. Lewis for meeting the needs of the 
adult blind of the State is made up of two distinct but closely 
related propositions. 
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First That a shop-school where the adult blind may be em- 
ployed at suitable trades be established provisionally in the city 
of Buffalo, and that, if this experiment proves successful, similar 
establishments be opened in the cities of the first and second class 
in different parts of the State. 

Second. That a State commission be established for the purpose 
of supervising and coordinating the work of these sdiools. 

The first proposal contained in Dr. Lewis' paper, viz., for the 
establishment of a single, experimental shop-school in the city 
of Buffalo is a modest one. The salient features of the plan are 
as follows: It is proposed merely to rent a building in which shop 
work, such as broom and mattress making, printing, chair-caning, 
etc, may be carried on ; to provide for the blind an instructor who 
will also act as superintendent of the shop, and to secure ,the 
interest of citizens of Buffalo so that a market for the output of 
the shop may be foimd ; in short, to do work similar to that now 
carried on in the workshop for adult blind persons in South 
Boston, Mass. 

In order to determine whether such provision for the adult 
blind as Dr. Lewis proposes is necessary and desirable — a question 
upon which there is considerable divergence of opinion — ^it is 
necessary to consider briefly how the 6,000 blind persons in the 
State are cared for at the present time. The report of the Com- 
mission appointed in 1903 to investigate the condition of the adult 
blind in this State shows that 584 or 9.7 per cent are under 21 
years of age; 2,207 or 36.7 per cent are between the ages of 21 
and 60, while 3,193 or 53.2 per cent are over 60 years of age. 
The ages of 24 or .4 of 1 per cent are unknown. Where the blind 
in the State are under the age of 21 they may attend the excellent 
schools established for their benefit in New York city and in 
Batavia. For the blind over 21, the only provision made, aside 
from almshouse care, seems to be found in New York city, where 
1,000 are pensioned and 170 cared for in private homes; 257 
blind persons are found in almshouses and 4,000 are either self- 
supporting or are cared for by relatives and friends. 

We are most concerned, however, li regard to the 2,200 blind 
persons between the ages of 21 and 60 years residing in the State 
as shown by the census of 1900 and the report of the State Com- 
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mission above mentioned The following table, deduced from the 
report of that Commission, shows approximately the present pro- 
vision made for the adult blind between the ages of 21 and 60, 
that is, those for whom industrial work would be suitable : 

Receiving pensions from New York city 675 

In private homes for the blind 70 

In almshouses 80 

Self-supporting, or maintained by relatives .,. . 1,382 

Total 2,207 



This, briefly, is the provision made at present for the care of 
the blind of an age suitable to industrial pursuits. In view of 
present conditions a number of questions naturally suggest them- 
selves. Is a pension of less than $50 per annum, such as is given 
1,000 blind persons of all ages in the city of New York, suita- 
ble and adequate provision for the needs of these persons? 
In doing this has the city or the State performed its full 
duty? Are the blind in almshouses, particularly the women, 
properly cared for and protected there? What proportion of 
the blind not in receipt of either public or private charity 
are self-supporting in whole or in part, and how many are 
supported by their relatives? Are these relatives unduly bur- 
dened in caring for the blind persons in their charge? Is 
the greatest possible economic return to the community and 
the State on the part of these adult blind persons now being 
secured, and is their own well-being sujBSciently conserved? 
Or is it possible that some who are now partially self-sua- 
taining might be made completely so, and some who are now 
wholly dependent on others, made partially self-supporting? Is 
it true that a considerable number of blind persons who have been 
trained in the schools for the blind in this State are unable to 
support themselves for some time after leaving school ? Have we 
at hand sufficient data in regard to the economic status of these 
2,200 blind persons of an age suitable to industrial pursuits to 
warrant us in concluding that some provision on the part of the 
State for giving them training and employment is necessary ? 
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If we conclude that further provision on the part of the State 
is both necessary and desirable, the question then arises, is the 
shop-school, as outlined by Dr. Lewis, the best method for making 
such provision, or would industrial homes and schools such as are 
found in Oakland, Cal., and Hartford, Conn.; or an industrial 
home and workshop combined after the plan of the Pennsylvania 
Working Home for the Blind in Philadelphia; or would the fur- 
nishing of work to the blind at their homes as in the state 
of Massachusetts; or a combination of all these plans be most 
suited to the needs of this class of blind persons? Will the blind 
take advantage of the opportunities which these shop-schools will 
afford ? To what degree will the proposed shops be self-support- 
ing? Would the establishment of these shop-schools be sufficient 
provision for this class of blind persons? If such schools were 
established, will the State have done its whole duty to the blind? 
Are we to regard all blind persons over 60 years of age as beyond 
the pale of charitable endeavor ? What is to be done for the 260 
blind persons under 21 years of age not found in the special 
schools for the blind in this State ? 

The second proposal contained in Dr. Lewis' paper, viz., for a 
State Conunission to continue the work of the first conunission 
appointed in 1903 and to supervise the work of these shop-schools 
is a much larger proposition involving as it does the creation of a 
new State department, the opening of an office, the creation of 
an executive staff and the incurring of whatever expense is neces- 
sary to carry on the work of this department. The fundamental 
question here is, whether it is necessary and desirable to establish 
a new and separate department of the State government for this 
purpose, or whether it would be possible for the present super- 
visory departments having to do with the charities of the State, 
viz., the State Board of Charities and the Fiscal Supervisor, to 
carry on this work in addition to their present duties ? Would the 
probable number of such schools and the size of the imdertaking 
justify this addition to the machinery of State government? Does 
the coupling of this proposition with that for the establishment 
of a single experimental school in the city of Buffalo present an 
obstacle to the trying of a very interesting and possibly valuable 
experiment in the training of the adult blind in this State ? 
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These questions are raised, not as objections to the program out- 
lined in Dr. Lewis' paper, but rather as suggestions for the further 
discussion of a most interesting and timely subject. 

Chairman Pottb®: We are now ready for a discussion of this 
subject Those persons who desire to speak, will please announce 
their names and confine themselves to five-minute addresses. 

A Meocbek: I would like to ask a question about the Pennsyl- 
vania Institution for Blind. Can Dr. Lewis tell us briefly what 
the character of that is? 

Dr. Lewis : All I can say in r^ard to that institution in Phila- 
delphia is that it was visited by one member of the Commission 
and examined very thoroughly. As I merely suggested in the 
paper which I read to-day it was the united opinion of the mem- 
bers of the Commission that that kind of work is not as a rule 
desirabla There are many reasons why this is true. In the first 
place, one of the features of the work is that the blind men are 
paid very much more than the trade prices, and the consequence 
is the money they receive is in the nature of a bonus. The blind 
men live in the institution, and a certain element of dissatisfac- 
tion is very common. I hardly like to speak critically of the 
institution, but the opinion of the member of the Commission 
who visited it was that it is not the kind of work that it would 
be deemed advisable to perpetuate elsewhere ; that for economical 
and for other reasons the plans suggested by the Commission of 
having a shop or school in which those engaged in it lived else- 
where than under one roof was far more desirabla 

Chairman Potter: Is anyone disposed to discuss this ques- 
tion? There is no doubt about the interest, I assume, of all 
present, though it may be we do not care to express any views. 

Mr. Edward T. Devinb: I do not rise to discuss Dr. Lewis' 
paper, but to ask if a discussion of the report of the chairman 
would be legitimate at this time or at a later stage ? 

Chairman Potter: I should suppose there would be some 
time and some place where it would be entirely proper. I should 
be delighted if such an arrangement could be made, but I, myself, 
would not like to undertake to extend the customs, so far as I 
have observed them, in these sesdons at least not until the work 
of the morning is out of the way. 
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Mb. Devike;: My question was whether this is a legitimate 
part of the present work. 

Chairman Potter: I am unable to answer. Before passing 
on to the next question, permit me to state that this question 
should come up for consideration by the assembly at the present 
time. The State of New York makes absolutely no provision 
for the dependent adult blind, except in almshouses, and cases 
are continually coming up, and it seems to me that some special 
provision should be made for such cases, and I think this topic 
should be discussed at this session. Through the kindness of 
Mr. Hebberd, Dr. Lewis consented to present a paper which is 
most instructive, and one that suggests many special phases of 
this subject I think the Massachusetts scheme is good. !N'ow, 
I think it would be good if we could provide something in the 
same way. 

I have very great pleasure in introducing Hon, James H. TuUy, 
Commissioner of Public Charities of New York, who will speak 
upon " Improved Methods of Caring for Dependent Adults." 

Mr. James H. Tull,y, of New York: The man who commits 
to writing what he intends to say at a given time, and when that 
times arrives discovers it has already been said by others, who 
are able to say it somewhat better, is in a bad position and that 
is my position this morning. I find it necessary to disregard 
much which I have written, which leaves so many gaps that you 
will have to have a little patience with me. 

It was my intention, in response to an invitation from your com- 
mittee, to read a paper, giving my views about improving the 
methods of caring for destitute adults. I have concluded not to 
read the paper, because preceding speakers have traversed the 
greater part of the same ground. 

My experience with official charity has shown me that people 
may be classed as the thrifty, thriftless and spendthrift. The 
first are frugal and saving, the second are not frugal or not sav- 
ing, and the last spend their money lavishly and recklessly, and 
in many cases eventually become a public burden. In addition 
to these there are others whom misfortune besets and pursues until 
they also become a public burden. 
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Of the best methods of caring for such people the ideas of 
many are materially different. I recall an incident in the city 
where a little girl had been sent to the store by her mother 
and on the way had lost the silver coin with which she had been 
intrusted. When the child realized that she had lost the money 
she proceeded to cry in such a heartbreaking manner as to attract 
the attention of the people who happened to be passing. 

One man patted her little head and inquired in a sympathizing 
way the cause of her trouble and, upon being told, said : " Well, 
never mind ; here," placing his hand in his vest pocket, " here is 
a match, go and look for it" It was certainly a very dark night, 
yet the child seemed disappointed. 

Individual effort in behalf of the destitute may be helpful and 
serviceable to a d^ree, but effective and satisfactory results can 
be accomplished only through systematic work and organizations 
such as you represent. 

For the year 1903, the average number of destitute adults cared 
for in the buildings under the charge of the Department of Public 
Charities of the city was 6,187. This did not include the inmates 
of the prisons or insane asylums nor of the multitude of private 
institutions erected by the different religious societies or through 
the liberality and generosity of men and women whose lives have 
left a sweet fragrance that will ever ding to their memory. 

To clothe, feed and caxe propwly for snch a multitude requires 
constant supervision. Food and supplies of all kinds receive care- 
ful scrutiny. Dietitians prescribe a healthful diet. The desti- 
tute sick have the benefit of skillfully trained nurses. Public 
hospitals have special schools for training the nurses* Health re- 
quirements are rigidly observed. Labor is imposed where feasible. 

The Public I^odging-house of New York city has bed capacity 
for 299 adults of both sexes, the proportion of women being about 
10 per cent. Cleanliness is preserved by medical inspection, daily 
baths and fumigation of clothing. Steps are now being taken to 
erect a building of sufficient size to me-et the wants of this class of 
destitution. 

On the County Farm in the borough of Richmond three cot- 
tages of modem design and equipment, arranged for by my pre- 
decessor, Hon. Homer Folks, are about ready for occupancy. 
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Two of these are intended for aged women and the other for old 
married couples. This is a new departure but I believe it is in 
the right direction. 

The growi;h of the city is so rapid and its necessities so many 
that it seems to be impossible to provide for all and keep within 
its constitutional limitations as to taxation. The departmental 
appropriation for the current year is $1,977,490.16. The allow- 
ance for the year to come is $75,000 greater, notwithstanding 
which, I believe it will be very difficult to keep within the limit 
so fixed. The winter of 1903-4 will long be remembered for its 
length and severity and the congested conditions which then ex- 
isted may not recur, but it is best to anticipate and provide 
accordingly. 

The character of the help employed in the public institutions 
should be changed. Although much superior to the prison help 
formerly assigned to that work, yet it is unsatisfactory and imdesir- 
abla That cannot be done unless the rates of pay are made large 
enough to attract steady and reliable people. The prisoners of 
course received no pay and their successors so little that it fails 
to secure satisfactory people. The attention of the city authori- 
ties has been called to this and it is hoped that in the near future 
it will be remedied to some extent at least. 

Any intelligent effort to deal with the problem of the care of 
the destitute must recognize the different classes of destitution and 
their causes. Some there are who invite destitution by their 
lives and resist any effort to make them independent; others are 
unfortunate through their environment, victims of drink, and 
others again have become destitute through sickness or age and 
through no fault of their own. These different classes should be 
segregated. The vicious and ill-tempered should certainly be 
kept apart from the refined, well-behaved, dependent one. It is 
with this end in view that the cottage system, alluded to before, 
as inaugurated on the New York Farm Colony at Staten Island, 
was started and will afford, I have no doubt, an excellent means 
of developing the idea of segregation. 

There is another class of destitute that should receive special 
care, viz : the destitute blind. They certainly deserve more sym- 
pathy than the others because of their affliction and helplessness. 
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They appreciate too, everything done in their behalf as can easily 
be seen in their keen enjoyment of the Saturday afternoon con- 
certs inaugurated at Blackwell's Island in the New York Depart- 
ment of Charities under Commissioner Folks. Without a doubt the 
blind should be kept and cared for separately, as they require 
special care differing from that which would in a general way 
suffice for the ordinary dependent one. The improvement in 
the method of living which the progress of the age has evolved 
throughout the civilized world and especially in these United 
States should be shared by the dependent ones. All that is needed 
is the object lesson. K the people at large could be induced to 
visit our institutions and see for themselves the misery and afflic- 
tion shared by so many it would serve a double purpose. It 
would lighten their own troubles by comparison with the other* 
so much heavier than theirs and it would also develop a stronger 
sentiment in the community in favor of its dependent ones, 
thereby insuring more material and moral aid. 

Let us remember that at birth we are all equal and that it is 
only a kind Providence, not any special merit of our own, that 
has placed us in more favorable circumstances than the afflicted 
ones. If we cultivate this spirit there is bound to result improve- 
ment in the methods of dealing with the dep^ident ones, as well 
as a betterment of ourselves. 

Chairman Potter : The discussion will be opened by the Kev. 
William J. White, D. D., Supervisor of Catholic Charities of the 
Diocese of Brooklyn, who finds, in addition to the charge of a 
parish, not only the time but the energy to look after the needs 
of the charitable societies in his diocese. 

Rev. William J. White, D. D., of Brooklyn: Commissioner 
Tully has said that " any intelligent effort to deal with the prob- 
lem of the care of the destitute must recognize the different classes 
of destitution and their causes." 

Primarily the questions that present themselves for solution 
to this Conference, and to the overseers of the poor, are such as 
have been outlined and developed in the paper to which we have 
just listened. The question of food and clothing and proper 
^'^nsing, above all an enlightened classification — ^these are the 
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problems that we seek to solve in our annual Conferences and 
not without success. 

The Committee on Almshouses of the State Board of Charities 
in its report for 1902, after commenting on the progress that has 
been made in caring for this class of dependents, says: " Instead 
of being the common home of all kinds and conditions of depend- 
ents upon public care they (almshouses) are now practically 
homes for the aged and infirm, and the policy of those in charge 
of them looks towards this as the end to which they shall continue 
to be devoted." 

But if the purpose of this convention is to create and direct 
public opinion in matters affecting the dependent and delinquent, 
and thereby legitimately to influence legislation, we must not be 
satisfied when we have solved the problem of food and clothing 
and evolved an intelligent classification. We must try to get at 
the causes of destitution, at least the immediate causes, and by 
removing them stem, at least, the tide of helpless human beings 
that find their way into our almshouses to end their days there. 

There are many roads that lead to the almshouse; there are 
many causes at work that produce destitution. If we are to 
consider these causes, we find ourselves leaving the field of charity 
and entering the domain of justice. We find ourselves grappling 
with the liquor question, for example; or with the ethical problem 
of the relation of the employer to his employes. Yet it is hard 
to see how we can well avoid following where our investigation 
leads. To do so would be to skim over the surface of the problem 
of dependency without touching its center. 

In the report of the State Board of Charities for 1902 we 
read that at the time the report was made there were in the 
several city, town and county almshouses of the State 8,530 sick 
and infirm inmates, as distinct from the able-bodied ones. It 
does not appear from these figures what proportion of these men 
and women were maimed and disabled, and how they received 
their injuries; but if we turn to the world of industry, where 
the hum of machinery is ever heard, and consider the thousands 
of accidents that happen yearly, and the fortuitous circumstances 
that determine the recompense for a maimed hand or a lost 
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foot, we shall see that in many instances the road from the factory 
to the almshouse is a short one and well traveled. 

For the year ending June 30, 1901, on the railroads of the 
United States, 2,675 employes were killed and 41,142 injured. 
There are other industries of their nature more dangerous than 
railroading, and these have their yearly quota of victims. The 
perfect processes made possible by machinery have given us 
industrial supremacy, but these same processes entail a sad 
mutilation of lifa 

That the accidents that happen in our factories are not due 
in large part at least to the carelessness of the victim is apparent 
from statistics of 15,970 serious accidents compiled by the Im- 
perial Bureau in Germany in 1887 : Three thousand one hundred 
and fifty-six were due to fault of employer, 4,094 were due to 
faidt of victim, 711 were due to fault of both, 524 were due to 
fault of fellow workman, 6,931 were due to risks incident to 
the employment, and 554 were due to unknown causes. 

Now, how is this crippled life indemnified in the United 
States? John Graham Brooks, in The Social Unrest, says that 
with the exception of a few corporations it is indemnified with 
a meanness, with a fickleness and uncertainty that is a reproach 
to our civilization. A crushed hand that deprives a man for 
life of half his earning power may be worth a hundred dollars 
or a thousand dollars, or the victim may not receive one cent 
The average factory owner insures himself against accident, and 
the lawyer of the insurance company comee into court to see that 
his client pays as little as possible for the injury dona 

In 1901 the American Social Science Association declared at 
its meeting in Washington that the methods that obtain in the 
United States of recompensing accidents from machinery are 
unjust. The laws that govern questions of this kind were framed 
to meet other conditions. 

In other days, before the advent of great industrial corpora- 
tions, the relation that existed between employer and employe 
was intimate and often cordial, but always human; the welfare 
of his working-men was a matter of some concern to the man 
who employed theuL But with the transformation of the indus- 
trial world and the entrance of corporations, the working-man 
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becomes little more than the machine he gaides. In fact, the 
machinery is more valuable to a corporation, for when its useful- 
ness is over it will bring at least the price of old iron. Between 
the working-man and the board of directors there stands the super- 
intendent intent on getting a maximum of return for a minimum 
of expense. When age or accident incapacitates the wageneamer, 
he is, except in rare cases, turned adrift, and it is not surprising 
that many of this class ultimately become dependents and end 
their days in the almshouses. 

If there were a proper system of accident insurance, such as 
obtains, for example, in Germany, one avenue at least to the 
almshouse would be closed, and our system of classification would 
be simplified. If the public conscience can not be aroused to 
feel the injustice that is done to a part of the army of the indus- 
trial world whose labors have placed our country in the first rank 
of nations; if the maimed and injured, I speak of, are not com- 
pensated in proportion to the injury they have suffered, and 
through a system that places the compensation beyond the caprice 
of chance, then let us give pensions to the maimed and helpless 
soldiers in our industrial army, so that they may spend their 
declining years outside the almshouse. There are no doubt many 
practical difficulties in the way, but we admit the principle of 
pensions when we support our disabled soldiers and sailors, or 
our policemen or firemen. Why then should we not in some way 
take care of those who, through no fault of their own, have been 
wounded and disabled in a battle fiercer and more continuous 
than any battle of any war that history chronicles. We have 
profited by their labors; we have been made rich through their 
toil; we have a responsibility to take care of them that we may 
not avoid. The solution I have suggested is not Utopian; it is 
not based on sentiment, nor on charity, but on justice. 

Chairman Potter: We are now ready for anyone who wishes 
to take part in this discussion. 

Dr. Hadlook, of Oswego: I do not rise for the purpose of 
discussing the paper, but simply to bring to the attention of this 
Conference one subject. Before going any further, I can truly 
say of myself, as Mark Twain once said of himself, I was not prop- 
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erly constructed for public speakiiig, but I will try and make 
myseK understood. 

All classes of unfortunates have been talked about or referred 
to as to what is best to be done except one class^ and that is 
children bom out of wedlock, usually known as bastards. If I 
had the power and authority I would blot that word from the 
English language. All I have to say can be said in a very few 
words. Everybody who knows anything about the work of 
charity boards knows that many of these cases come before us. 
Within the past few months we have had to deal with three such 
cases. The parents of such children are usually very unreliable 
people with whom nothing can be done. We had to compromise 
in each case and take $100 for the support of the child. My 
proposition is simply this : that this State should be divided into 
districts of one, two, three or more counties, it doesn't matter how 
many, according to wealth and population, and in each district 
there should be established a home where these children can be 
taken and properly reared, properly educated and taught some 
useful employment and in that way be given an equal chance with 
other children. How that is to be done is a question to be settled 
in the future. I simply wish to bring the matter before this Con- 
ference and for that reason principally I came here to-day, 
although you have been inviting me for some years to attend your 
meetings. 

This subject may not interest others as it does me — ^I have seen 
so much injustice toward children of this class that I have de- 
termined to make an effort to have something done for them, that 
they may receive justice at the hands of the public. 

Let us follow one of this class for a time. Soon the small smn 
of money placed with the local board for the support of the child 
is exhausted. Then the child is placed in an orphan asylum; 
there to remain, a public charge, until of certain age, wh«i he 
is sent forth to make his way through life without a word of 
direction, of advice, or of kindness; buffeted here and there, he is 
constantly reminded of the circumstances of his birth for whidi 
he was in no way responsible. Or suppose the child is adopted. 
In that case, as a rule, God help the child. He at once becomes 
the drudge of the family, constantly subjected to the sneers and 
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gibes of all, if there are other children, in the family. If any one 
of the children is to remain away from school a day, the /^ bas-. 
taxd '' is selected; if there is a specially hard task to be done, the 
^' bastard " mnst do it^ Sp we might go on to the end of the chapter. 
Thns he is kicked and cuffed about until he may i^ time become 
ready for anything. The boy becomes desperate, and may seek 
revenge; the girl defiant — h^e you have semi-criminals to start 
with, and this might have been obviated by proper tireatment. 
These poor waifs are devoid of self-reQ)ect because no one respedsi 
them. Anything done to ameliorate their condition will be a work 
of real charily. Many of them under adverse circumstances have 
become men of prominence; then, as they are usually shunned by 
both par^its, why not have an institution where this class can be 
properly cared for, and taught some useful employment and giveik 
an even chance with all others t I simply wish to bring this mat- 
ter to the attention of the charitably inclined in the hope that 
something may be done for the relief of this dass of dependents. 

If I were left to decide the best thing to do I would suggest a 
farm, laxge or small as necessily required, with suitable buildings^ 
all under the control of the State, The boys of this class I would 
teach how to manage successfully a farm and market its products,, 
to cultivate and make a gaisden profitable, to cultivate and market 
a truck patch. I would teach them how to care for horses, cows, 
sheep, hogs, a^d make them profitable; how to manage the hen- 
nery and raise fowls; how to conduct successfully a dairy and 
make it profitable; how to cultivate fruits of all kinds — apples^ 
peaches, pears, plums, and the smaller fruits — ^berries of all kinds^ 
and how to market them. I would also teach them how to culti-, 
vate flowers, care for the lawn and beautify the home; teach 
them how to mend and repair all manner of farm in^)lement8. I 
would have a carpenter shop on the farm where carpentry could 
be taught in all its branches; a smith shop where horses could 
be shod and where all kinds of farm implements could be repaired ;, 
a wagon shop where they could be taught to make a wagon aud. 
stock a plow; in a word, I would teach them how to care for all. 
fanning implements, how to repair them, and how to use thenik 
to the best advantage. The girls of this class I would teach, jGbst 
of all, good housewifery, from the cellar to the garret I wquld 
11 
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teach them how to arrange and caie for the home, how to do 
good cooking, how to manage the laundry, how to mend and 
care for all kinda of dothing, how to receive and entertain com- 
pany, how to go from the kitdien to the parlor and be equally 
efficient in both. 

In addition to giving these girls a good common school educa- 
tion I would teach them music, drawing, painting; also bookkeep- 
ing, typewriting, shorthand. To all of the above I would add 
dressmaking, millinery and kindred employments. 

Both boys and girls should receive a good common school 
education, and to a marked degree be taught entire self-respect 
remembering that just in that proportion that they could do aome- 
itking as well, or better, than any one else, they would be respected 
:and their services sou^t after. Thus equipped for the great 
^battle of life I would send them fbrtb with the admonition to 
^stasid erect, look everybody square in the face, entitled to the 
i^rpect of all because the equal of all, notwithstanding the cir- 
cumstances of their birth, with which they had nothing to da 

I would have the entire proceeds of the labor of both boys and 
girls go to the support of the home. 

This is the merest outline of what I would have done, but I 
think you can get some idea of what I mean. 

OnrATHMAN Potteb: If the doctor would study the history of 
the Foundling Hospital in the city of New York he would dis- 
cover that it precisely covers every point whidi he has made. 

Dr. Hajdlook: I understood there was sudi an institution in 
New York, but there isn^t any in Northern New York that I 
know of. And then I was not speaking of foundling hospitals. 
There are plenty of places Mfh&re children can be comfortably 
bom, but few where they can be properly brought up and pre- 
pared for the duties of life; and tiiat is the point I make, and 
not where or how they are to be bom. I hope this association 
in time will take this matter up and seek to correct what I, at 
least, conceive to be a great wrong. It is always worth while to 
resist the evil and uphold the good, to defy the wrong and en- 
courage the right, to establish the true and obscure the falsa 
I tiiank the association for this opportunity and for its attention. 
One word more — ^if something, such as I have suggested, could 
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be dane for this dass^ it would not, in my opinion, be long before 
the hcmie would attract the attention of the rich and would receive 
bequests and assistance from them, because it is a worthy charity. 

Chairman Pottbe: Is there anyone ^se that would like to 
speak on the subject of the momingt 

Ds. D. J. MoMahok, of Kew York: I feel yeiy keenly a por- 
tion of the discussion that was brought to our notice by Dr. 
White this morning. It was my privilege a few years ago 
at the National Conference in Atlanta to lead the discussion o^ 
the subject of aocideuts with reference to dependent, and there 
was the same sentiment of the need of some geoeral action. 
If I remember ri^tly there was & committee appointed then in 
OTrder to see if we could not focus attention upon a subject that 
causes so much destitution, as a large percentage of destitution 
comes from accidents. You have heard here, tosiay, the number 
with regard to railways. That is true of those in which the wage- 
earner meets death, but the number of accidents in families 
depriving the family of the wage-earner's wages is almost incal- 
culable in these United States. A proposition vrlddi strikes me 
as a rational one is this, that the employer who insures the build- 
ings against fire, and also insures the machinery against risks 
and accidents, should be obliged to insure his employes against 
accidents that will occur to them while w(Mrking on that ma- 
chinery. If we can reach such a condurion, I am sure we shall 
indorse the q^irit of the working-men themselves^ and at the same 
time stop one cause of destitution that is doing not <Mily a great 
deal of harm to the community, but is the source of a great deal 
of suffering and pain both to individuals and to their f amiliea 

Chaibkak Pottkb: Is there anyone dsel 

Pbof. Edwin L. Eabp, of Syracuse: I would like to present 
a matter that we may well ocmsider at a session concerning de- 
pendent adults. I may say that while it is important to deal with 
a condition as we find it, a condition that excites sympathy and 
is, periiaps, the greatest motive for good charity work, yet the 
other question of iseeking out the cause seems to me equally 
important and should be equally pressed. To illustrate: Only a 
few days ago I was out walking near the University and passed 
by a little child lo(^dng for something on the sidewalk near a 
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vacant lot I paid Httle atteation, but whesk I oame hsxik the 
little girl "was still tb^re and was ^st^ieeping. She said she had 
lost some pretly hair ribbons in the grasa there and ooold not 
find them. There "were two young ladies ooming alcmg from one 
of the Chapter Houses and ihby said to the little girli ^^ If you 
can't find ^eaaiy come down to the house toinorrow morning and 
we will give you some that are as pretty or prettier/' and passed 
on, and when I oame near I wished to know the cause of he^ 
weeping. My qonpathy was aroused, and so I said: ^^ Here is 
enough to get some new ones. Go down to the slora." She was 
afraid she would be punished when she went home. 

Now, tbe first thing that occurred to me was to give that child 
something which might allay her suffering, but it afterwards oe- 
enrred to me^ what if she were a little impostor) And I tbou^t 
that perhaps I had dcme wrong, that it would have been better 
to have gone home with her and found out whether her story was 
true or not 

It seems to me both of these things, both of tibeee questi<ms, are 
illustrated in this way. Jt is not sufficient for us to give mcmey 
to meet the conditions of present need, that must be done in many 
cases and diould be done^ but further, we should follow up those 
cases and find out the causes and seek to eliminate them. I think 
that is equally important I wish to thank Dr. White for his 
excellent presentation of the subject 

Rbv. Adolph OuTTifAK, of Syracuso: I like the title of this 
last subject, ^^ Improved Methods of Caring for Dependent 
Adults." Improved methods 1 We live in an age of improve- 
ment, progress, enlightenment and betterment We have made 
improvements in education, in industrial lines, in science and 
art; but I am especially interested in the improved methods in 
connection with the treatment of the poor, the needy, ^e feeble^ 
minded, the insane, in short, of all those that actually cannot help 
themselves, tbat are intrusted to our care, to the care of human 
society^ l%e chairman, in his admirable rq[>ort-*and right here 
I wish to recommend to the executive committee g£ the Confer*- 
enee that- in the futaie not only the papers, but also the reports 
of the •c&ainben of the several committees shall be discussed; 
Ae reports liiat have been read here yesterday and today are 
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idl admirable and suggestiy*^, but tho report read this morning 
is of special interest^ just brimful and running oyer with practical 
and timely suggestions, and it appears to me that an opportunity 
should have been given to the men and women here to discuss 
the report I wish to say, then, that the chairman in hi^ report 
touched upon this point : shall we return to the old, or shall we go 
on to the new ? Now I think the answer should be, neither the old 
nor the new, unless it is good, unless it is helpful, unless it is in 
the line of improvement and betterment It is related that during 
the late CSvil War one of the color-bearers wandered away from 
his regiment up towards the battle line. The commander, seeing 
thiS) thought it rather dangerous, and so he cried out: ^^ Bring 
the colors back to the regiment/' And the color-bearer, turning 
around, ^d : '^ Bring the regiment up to the colors/' So I would 
say, let us not go backwards but ever strive to bring the people 
up to a bett^ understanding of modem, improved methods. Yes- 
terday, a minor key was struck here; the question was raised as 
to whether corporal punishment should not be iqsplied now and 
then in our penal institutions. You might just as well ask 
whether the oM inquimtion should be reintroduced. The gentle- 
man asked what shall we use, what shall we do! I say, not the 
lash^ but love ; not the knout, but kindness. 

Mb. Auezahdbk 0. Pboupfit, of Kew York: The point the 
chairman made in his report as to holditig on to the old and being 
prepared for the new, seems to me can be answered by saying 
that while the old is necessary — for we must keq> the experience 
of the trained worker of the past — ^the volunteer is equally neces- 
saiy to bring into the work the inspiration which the paid worker 
perhaps can not fully bring and I think a third element can be 
used to advantage in the professional sociologist, to use that term. 
I think that these three can cooperate and get the best results. I 
will give this concrete instance from my own experience. In the 
Home for the Aged and Infirm at Blackwell's Island, there is a 
ward called Ward L, where the crij^led and partially paralysed 
men have been kept The chaplain from the almshouse consid- 
ered it the worst ward on the island to visit At the suggestion 
of one of the piobation i^Scras on Blackwdl's Island, a handloom 
WBB given to one of the men to make some beadwork, the idea 
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being that he would oheer up and become more interested in 
life. In a short time there were eighteen of these looms in 
operation and since then the men have been tau^t to do other 
things, and the character of the ward has entirely changed. The 
chaplain now thinks it the most cheerful ward of men on the 
island This result has been accomplished by the cooperation^ of 
which I have spoken, bf the paid orderly who has skill and ability 
in caring for the men and wishes to keep them interested, of the 
volunteers who have gone to help in teaching the work, and of 
the paid worker who has been there getting supplies for the men, 
taking away their product, selling it to people, and enabling the 
men to get some little things that they would not have had other- 
wisa The work has been organized under the audioes of a 
'' professional sociologist " who devised means for carrying on 
the work, making shifts to help pay the salary of the worker and 
to find a market for the work. It seems to me that by coopera- 
tion of this sort of the different classes of workers, work can be 
brought to a focus, and organized upon the most effective basis. 

Chairman Pottbr: We will hear from Dr. Devine next I 
am sure there is no member of this Conference ever listened to 
more earnestly and more cheerfully, or who has the wit to say 
the thing he wants to say, irrespective of whether the other fellow 
likes it or not; so let us hear from Dr. Devine. 

Dr. Edward T. Dbvinb: Before passing to the very attractive 
topic which you have assigned me, I should like to say a word 
on the subject of accidents discussed in Dr. White's paper and 
by Dr. McMahon. I was greatly interested in Dr. McMahcm's 
paper at the Atlanta National Conference, and I am a member 
of the committee, of that body, which has since been at work 
on the subject of accident and old age insurance. Aa a member 
of that committee I have been giving some attention to the sub- 
ject duritig the past two years and have personally readied the 
conclusion that it would be advisable for the State of New York, 
without waiting for similar action by the National Government 
or by any other state, to establish a system of aoddent insurance 
for the benefit of employes of the industries of this State. This 
appears to me not essentially a question of charily, but a question 
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of jufltioa I do not believe that the effect of such a Bystem would 
be to reduoe greatly the demand for charitable relief. 

In Qermany, where the ^stein haa had ite most complete de- 
velopmenty where large sums of money are collected horn em- 
ployes and employers and administered by the State^ the demands 
for relief have increased rather than diminished* The city of 
Berlin alone spends s(»ne $119000^000 in relief in the homes of 
the poor. It is^ however^ expended on a smaller number of people 
than formerly, and expended more wisely. 

The principle of accident insurance should be that ad<^ted by 
the Britidi Boyal Commission in its report to Parliament a few 
years ago : that accident should be a charge not upon the employe 
but upon the entire industry — ^upon the undivided profits of the 
establishment That, it seems to me, is the only sound principle, 
and although it is not primarily a charitable question, it would 
be so effective a means of preventing dependence in large numbeors 
of cases that the Conference would be justified in moving with 
others to secure such legislation. 

I vdsh also to say a word or two about the report I fdt as I 
listened to some parts of it like ccmgratulating the chairman upon 
big acumen in not submitting it to the other members of the 
conrmittee. No doubt it is desirable that it should have been read 
as it is, and if it had been considered by the committee as a whole, 
I am afraid that several parts of it would have had to be omitted. 

The report preaches some very excellent doctrina As nearly 
as I can tell from the very rapid reading of the paper, I find 
myself in agreement with llie diairman of the committee on each 
of the five general propositions which he embodies in his report. 
The chairman, however, seems to have thought that his views 
would win a wider and more ready acceptance; that they would 
be, in some way, a little more convincing if he accompanied their 
statement by his little fling at some people who, perhaps, on pre- 
vious occasions had their fling at him and at some of his projects, 
and who even lo<^ forward with some anticipaticHi to future 
occasions when they may again have similar opportunities. 

What I vnsh especially to say is, that people who are working 
for the development of the profession of the social work^ a^re 
not interested in, and are not desirous of, lessening the amount of 
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voluntary servioe which is given to the poor in the State of "Sew 
York. What they ar6 interested in is the proper preparation of 
such persons as are working for salaries in diaritable institutions 
and societies and in the public servica We believe that we are no 
more justified in paying improperly trained people in institutions 
for the care of the poor, than we would be in paying an untrained 
-and incompetent teacher in a public school, but those who take 
ihis position can not be justly accused of any desire to lessen the 
number of William P. Letchworths in the State of New York. 
The two things don't hang together. There is no logical connao- 
tion between them. I do not know how much the chairman has 
done; no doubt he has done a great deal to enlist the interest and 
efforts of volunteers on behalf of the poor. I know that person- 
ally I have had something to do in the last few years in helping 
to enlist the interests of voluntears who are now doing, and in 
the future will do, magnificent work for the bettering of social 
conditions and the more effective relief of the poor. 

I know that my associates who are interested, as apparently the 
dudrman is not, in developing higher professional standards 
among those who work on salary for the care of the poor, are 
oonstantly increasing and not diminishing the number of publie- 
qpirited citizens who take hold of sudi tasks as housing reform, 
the prevention of disease, the improvement of almshouses and 
liospitals, and the more humane care of children. They are not 
seeking primarily to create new positions f or themsdves and their 
friends; they are woridng for a better preparation of those who 
are to fill such positions aa are necessary, and to increase both the 
number of and the efficiency of volunteer workers. 

May I take one specific illustration from tiie report of the 
chairman himself, viz., the lodging houses in New York <Aty. I 
happen to know that within the last few weeks, a professional 
social worker, armed with the authority of the health department^ 
has visited every lodging house in Manhattan borou^ and has 
made a very full report to the health department containing a 
careful, accurate tabulation of that which he has seen, and definite 
reoommendaticms for the lessening of the very evils which the 
chairman has pointed out. The amoiint of volunteer petsooal 
work that is possible in that particular field is increased and not 
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diminished by the work which he has done. Commissioner Tully 
in his pa^r has referred to the rery excellent Municipal Lodging 
House conducted by the Department of which he is the official 
head. The creation of that lodging house was brought about 
largely through the efforts of two men^ one a volunteer and the 
other a professional : Jacob A« Itiis, who for years agitated 
and aroused public sentunent on this dubject, and Eobert W. 
Hebberd, who was then in the service of the Charity Organization 
Society and is now president of this Conference, and who, as sec- 
retary of the committee on vagrancy, helped to work out the 
details of the plan which was recommended to and adopted by 
the Municipal Government. 

Chaibman Pottsb : This closes this session and I am informed 
that this topic has been entirely eliminated from the program for 
next year. So you have heard the last of the adult blind and 
other adults — at least for tiie time being. I have only to say 
that had Mr. Devine read this paper he would have discovered 
that peiiiaps twenty per cent of it had already been eliminated 
before it was read. If he had read it carefully, he would have 
discovered that so nicely was it balanced, first and last, that you 
could take either side of it and be on the right side. 

Mr, Obobob a. Lswis, of Buffalo: I wish to contribute a word 
on the question of providing barriers to prevent elderly and help- 
less men and women from drifting into county almshouses. I 
have been surprised to learn here to-day how little has been done 
in this direction by the city of Greater New York. 

In Buffalo we have a large and flourishing old folks' home, 
known as St Francis Asylum, which, under private managemflBit, 
accomplishes a great work in caring for elderly people in failing 
f^T^^^Tl^1 circumstances and saves hundreds of such dependents 
from the county house. In some cases the family or friends are 
able to contribute the whole or a substantial part of the cost of 
maintenance; in others, the iiunate having a sum of one or two 
thousand dollars may pay over the gross amount to the institution, 
which undertakes on that consideration to provide board, lodging, 
doibefl and medical attendance during life, and funeral expeoMB 
at death. 
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Few people realize the great advantages aocniiiig to the aged 
in the purchase of annuities from onr great life insurance com- 
panies. These advantages are of course available only in the 
cases of elderly people who have no one necessarily depending 
upon them for support At the age of seventy-five years an in- 
vestment in annuities will rMum 14 per cent in the case of a 
woman, and about 16 per cent in the case of a man, payable until 
death in quarterly installments^ 

CHAiBMAir FoTTBB : President Hebberd will now take the chair 
and I understand he has some notices to read 

Presidant Hebberd repeated some announcements previously 
made and also informed the delegates that the Hospital of the 
Good Shepherd most cordially invited them to visit the Hospital 
between the hours of 2 and 4 o^dock in the afternoon. 

The session 6i the Conference then adjourned. 

SIXTH 8B88ION. 
Thursday y November 17 y 190 J^. 

The sizth session of the Oonference was called to order at 
3 p. HL, Vice-President Hev. Max Landsberg, D. D., presiding. 

After making several announcements heretofore made, Dr. 
Landsberg turned the meeting over to Hon. George A. Lewis^ of 
Buffalo, Chairman of the Committee on the Care and Belief of 
Needy Families in their Homea 

Chatrmatt Lbwis : The report of the Committee on the Care 
and Belief of Keedy Families in their Homes and the papers 
which fdlow it, " The Control of Volunteers,^' and " How to Aid 
Deserted Wives," will form the subject of lliis session. The re- 
port of the committee is as follows : 

Bbpobt of ths Cohmittbe ok th£ Cabb and Beubf of Neeedt 
Fahoueb in thbib Hombs. 

Your committee presents as its report to the Conference of 1904, 
an account of the aims, rules and practices, preceded by a l»rief 
historical sketch of the origin and development of the Socieil^ of 
St Vincent de Paul, a charitable organization which has ezhiUted 
to the world a singular amount of vitality and expansive f<nroe^ 
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oombined -with pieospts and metliodB which oommend tbemodves 
to the approval and aooord -with the dootrines of the advanoed 
SQientifiQ eharitaUe oiganizations of* oar tima A particolar 
reason for making this oiganization the snbjeot of oar report ia 
the oircamstanoe^ that the care and relief of needy &milie8 in 
their homes is the fandamental baaineeB^ the ohief oooapadon 
of its members^ to which other palliative and remedial measores 
thoo^ diligendy fostered, are sabordinate and secondary. 

The Society of St Vincent de Paul was organized at Paris in 
Hay, 1888, under circomstances which scarcely foreshadowed the 
fatare greatness of its development There were then gathered 
in the olBfoe of M. Bailly, editor and proprietor of an obscore 
newspaper, the Tribune Catholique,. a coterie of eight yonng 
students at the Sorbonne, a mere handfol of impecanious bat 
earnest youths, who rallied about their moving ^irit Frederick 
Ozanam, then but eighteen years of age and a student of the law. 

The immediate motive of the sociely'B birth was to furnish a 
practical refutation of the reproach directed against Ohristianily 
by its militant adversaries of those tarbulent times. The philoso- 
phers of the day, and in particular the disciples of St Simon, 
in their controversial encounters with these young Ohristian apolo- 
gists, continually pressed forward the taunt, ''Show us your 
works! Show us your works, and we will bdiev^ you have mxne 
reason for your faith I^' The Society of St Vincent de Paul was 
a direct answer to this challenga 'Die youthful founders said 
to one another: " Enouf^ of talk and the enjoyments of the de- 
bating arena! Let our deeds be in accordance with our faith. 
Let us succor our neither, as did Jesus Christ, and place our 
faith under the safeguard of charity.^ 

The society thus founded was formally dedicated to St Vincent 
de Paul, and found its chief inspiration and the model for its 
rules and practices in the life of that illustrious champion of the 
poor, whose lofty character and single-minded devotion to the 
cause of charily, illumined France in the seventeenth century and 
filled the world with his praises. 

After two years of tentative wofk and ezperimesit, in the year 
1886^' the founders of the society adoptsd a code of rules to gov- 
ern their operations which have in the event proved so satisfactory, 
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that only trifling modifioationd have efv&r beea found neoessaiy 
to meet the needs and oircuiDstanoee of the world wide expaiiflioii 
which has been vouchsafed to this organization. 

By 1853 the original eight had grown to a membership of 2,000 
in Paris alone, in whidi year they brought relief to 5,000 fami- 
;lies, or about 20,000 souls, representing one-fourth of all the de- 
pendent poor of tEat city; at the same time France was repre- 
sented by 500 conferenoes outside Paris, and the work was in 
proeess of eztension to Bdigium^ England, Spain, AnoLeriea and 
dsewhere. 

The city of St Louis has the honor of being the first plaoe in 
America to witness the founding of a St Vincent de Paul oon* 
ferenoe. This was on the 14th day of November, 1845, and in 
our day St^ Louis possesses 50 oonfersoees witib 1,500 members 
and an annual budget of about $25,000. 

New York followed St Louis with its first confereooe in 1848, 
and together with the city of Brooklyn, in 1001, numbered 107 
conferences with 2>200 members^ who in that year made 88,000 
visits to needy families and expended $147^000 in all kinds <^ 
relief work 

The last oeosus of the sooiety in 1898 {diaoed the number of 
conf^^nces at 5,500 with a m^nbership of over 100,000 in all 
parts of the ^obe, there being over 10,000 members in die United 
State& 

In addition to the main feature of the work which claims our 
attention in this r^>ort, it must be remmnbered that while the 
caie and relief of needy families in their homes is the chief objeot 
of this society, yet no form of charitable work is regarded as 
foreign to its aims, which is suited to its special diaracter. The 
society promotes and sustains a host of special activities according 
to the needs and i^esourcea of different oommunities, such for 
esample as workin^^ys^ homes, boys' dubs, ni^t-sohools, offices 
for medical and legal advice^ employment bareens, agendes iot 
placing orphaned or dependent Oathdio dhildren in Oatfadic homes 
and safeguarding the conditions surrounding them in die fami- 
lies of thdr foster pareikts, visiting prisons, almshouses^ rafctfma- 
tories, hospitals, and the establishing of protectories for neglected, 
dependent and ddinquent boys, attendance upon the courts^ par- 
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ticularlj thoee for juvenile offenders, watching over and helping 
bojB and young men who have just been released from reformatory 
instituliona, inspecting the institational care of diildren from the 
parish or district of the oonferenoe; in shorty the enterprises of 
this society cover nearly all forms of charitable work. 

The primary working unit of the society is the conference which 
is a paro(Mal organization, formed under the direction of llie 
rector, adusively for men, generally young men, and taking it9 
name from its home parish. The conference holds stated weekly 
meetings usually at the dose of the late mass on Sunday mom* 
ing. The officers of the ccmf erence are a president, vice-presid^it, 
Be^:etary and tapeasiUBr. The laboring oar in the conference work 
is in the hands of the president whose duties indude, among other 
things^ presiding orer and conducting the meetings, tlie responsi- 
bility for investigating the needy cases proposed for relief, the 
selection of visitors and apportioning among them the families 
to be visited. 

The secretary keeps an exact registry of the names^ professions 
and residences of all members of the conference, and of its trans- 
acticms; upon him also rests Ihe chief burden of the investigation 
of all cases. At the weekly meetings each visiting member is 
called upon in turn toimnounce the natore and extent of the relief 
he proposes for those cases which are under his immediate obser- 
vation, and to seek the advice of thei conference in all difficult 
problems; he is further expected to give all possible detailed in- 
formation about the circnmstances of each family confided to his 
care, which may enable the conference to act intelligently in fixing 
the material allowances to be mada Discussion is here in order 
to decide upon permanent remedial measures sudi as considering 
opportunities of work to be offered to the needy, plans for remo?^ 
ing families to homes in better environments, where are ter^fmr 
occasions of temptation to the weak, and perhaps b^ter school 
facilities for the children. No family can be admitted to tihe 
relief roll of the conference without a preliminiary investigati<m 
-BSkA a statemjent of its wants made by the secretary or by some 
member designated by the president for that purpose. 

A'coDeotion of money is to be taken up at all meetings^ the 
amount of the contributions of individuals being kept strictly 
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seoret as a meand of pi^eflorving the perfect equality of all the 
members in the work of the oonf ereaoe. This feature of a secret 
oollectioii is regarded as most important^ be the proceeds more 
or less. 

All meedugs are opened and dosed witk stated religious 
exercises. 

The relief to be distributed must be punctually delivered to the 
poor at their homes before the next oonf erenoe meeting, and while 
the precise time^ number and character of the visits must be left 
to llie discretion of the members, they must be made at least 
weeldy. There are no salaried offloials in the work of the con- 
ference. All aie volunteers who must give their time and sacrifice 
their ease to the labor of charity. 

Whenever several ooof erences have been established in the same 
town, occasion arises for the formation of a particular council 
composed of a president^ vice-president, secretary, treasurer, and 
the presidents and vice-presidents of the several conferences^ and 
of all the special works in whidi all are interested. 

To tbe particular council are confided those special works which 
require the cooperaticm of all the conferences of the town, as also 
to aid and assist the poorest ccmferencee, if any there be, whidi 
require outside help to cope with their regular work. The par- 
ticular council meets monthly or as often as necessary, and decides 
upon the disbursements to be made from the common funds which 
are created by donations from the charitably disposed. These 
donations are distinct from the weeklj ooUections of the ccm- 
ferences. 

The connecting link between the conferences, the particular 
councils of cities and the council-general of the sodely of Paris 
is furnished by superior councils charged with certain territorial 
jurisdiction* But the unity of the entire work, and the oonsist- 
ency and the perpetuation of the rules of the whole body^ as wdl 
as the institution or dissolution of conferences, depend upon the 
central power at Paris, and the council-general. 

At the last general convention of the society held under tiie 
auspices of the council-general it was determined to cooperate with 
outside organizations for the general good, whm such cooperation 
does not in any manner conflict with the rules of the organisation; 
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thug placmg the society in line with other oiganizations as the 
common almoner of the charitable. 

Beeidee the active visiting m^nbers of the conferences the 
society has its corresponding^ honorary and subscribing members 
who contribute their means and their good works to the advance- 
ment and promotion of the society's interests everywhere in the 
world. 

Primarily the spirit of this organizati(m was intended to appeal 
and does appeal most strongly to young men by whom and for 
whom it was founded, althou^ in practice the measure of youth 
is one of devotion and zeal rather than years. 

The resources and the government of tlie Society of St Vincent 
de Paul are kept strictly in the hands of its own membership 
which is exclusively male, but the conference is always able to 
avail itself of the aid of some parochial diaritable r^ef society 
of women in cases where women alone can do the work. 

A glance at the code of rules adopted in 1835 with the com- 
mentaries upon them which have been promulgiU;ed by the council- 
general, will disdose the special features of the Vincentian system 
of precepts and practice^ which have contributed to the success of 
the society. 

The immediate duties of the member are to visit the poor in 
their homes, to carry them succor in kind, and to extend to them 
the alms of religious consolation; further to care for and juromote 
the elementary and Christian instruction of poor children, 
whether free or imprisoned; to distribute moral and religious 
literature, and to be willing to undertake any otliar sort of chari- 
table work within the resources and abilities of the visitor which 
may be demanded of him by the society. 

In visiting families it is advised that two should always go 
together, and be prepared under proper circumstances to refer the 
visitations to the women's charitable society of the parish. 

In the dioice of visitors for particular cases let the president 
have regard for the selection of those who seem best suited by 
disposition or temperament to the needs of each particular case. 
The visitor himself may suffer from some infirmities which render 
him less suited to deal with exceptional cases. He may be too 
timid or too brusque^ too slow or too hasty, and the president must 
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be at great paiiiB in making a double study, of both the character 
of the visitors and of the poor to whom they are sent 

The members are urgently exhorted to the praetioe of certain 
virtues and mental attitudes towards their duties which experi- 
ence has shown to be the needful and effective equiinneat for the 
successful charity worker; to avoid dissensions in the ranks of liie 
conference by a ready aequieecence m the rule of the majorily; 
further, the younger and newly admitted members should dieer- 
fully defer to the jud^nent of those of greater age and longer 
standing; members, too, must be cautioned to avoid a contentious 
and impatient spirit in approaching the poor, even when well 
meant advice is rejected in a rude and ungracious manner. 

The visitor must see the poor surrounded by all the sad reali- 
ties of their miserable condition, amidst all their weaknesses and 
discouragements. He must learn to diagnose the cireumstanceB 
of each ease and seek the causes of distress, whether they are to 
be found in improvidence, misfortune or weake?ied will power. 
He must remember that if the treasures of the whole world were 
to be poured out in almsgiving, the i^eoipients of these alms being 
unchanged, it would only intensify ultimate suffering and poverty, 
and (ypem the door to deeper degradation* He must be prepared 
to discipline, admonish, encourage and coax the large number of 
the improvident into paths of prudence. He must emphasize the 
precarious nature of all measures of temporary relief, point out 
the sources of employment, lift the poor from the rut of despair 
and try to awaken in lliem courage and ambition to graq^ some 
means of gaining a regular livdihood If bad environment seems 
to be the proximate cause of bad conditions, he must urge and 
assist his charges in removing to a more wholesome neighborhood. 
Idleness and pauperism are to be i^stematically combated at all 
times. 

Prudence must be exercised in the cases of those poOT whoee 
lives are characterized by grave delinquencies of drunkenness and 
dissipation; and while suoh are not entirely excluded, they axe 
not to be visited except in die desire of correcting tiieir lives and 
only so long as there seems to be hope of effecting improvement 
There is a wise middle course to be pursued in these cases between 
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too great strictnees and extreme indulg^ice whioh oftea leads to 



Above all, let kindliness and tact prove the unfailing instni- 
ments of a happy issue in all undertakings. Intercourse with 
the needy and suffering must not be undertaken in any arbitrary 
or dictatorial q>irit Long-sulFeringy indefatigable brotherly love 
will conquer when the least breath of condescension will blight the 
best meant efforts. 

A modem ^sop has indicated the appropriate moral at the 
end of one of his humorous fables dealing with a tale of the con- 
descensions of diarily : *^ If you want to lift, get underneath." 

The foremost object whidi is aimed at in the relief measures of 
the society is the preservation and maintenance of the home. 
Give material relief, food, dothing and even money in a proper 
case, but let the alms of good advice be directed to the preserva- 
tion of the home as the best means of making its members inde- 
pendent Visit the home and carry the relief there, rather than 
distribute it from any centers, be they instituticmal, public or 
private. 

In recounting these Vincentian rules and precepts, it must be 
remembered that they are all to be found in the earliest records 
and practices of the sociely, showing that from the first its efforts 
have been uniformly directed toward remedial agencies and not 
to merely palliative meiasures. 

After all has been said of the work of the Society of St Vin- 
cent de Paul in its practical and worldly aspect, it must not be 
overlooked nor forgotten that the main springs and perennial 
souroee of its uninterrupted life and growth lie in the domain of 
supernatural religious motives. 

The first object of the original organization as stated in the 
preamble to the rules is ^^to sustain its members, by mutual 
example, in the practice of a Christian life.'' 

Ozanam and his companions were aflame with zeal for the sal- 
vation of souls, and the vital spark which always has and ever will 
preeerve life in this socdely, and draw young men to assume the 
burden of its work, is the militant spirit of the Catholic religion. 
The Vincentian teaching is, that while the body is to be fed 
and clothed, the mind enlightened, material and social conditions 
12 
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bettered, above and before all other considerations the soul must 
be saved, religion being the only balm which can make the pangs 
of poverty endurable. Hence visitors are constantly admonished 
to strengthen the weaker members of the Catholic fold by the 
consolations of religion, to recall the heads of families to their 
neglected religious duties and privileges, to care for and provide 
the necessary religious as well as secular education of the childr^i« 

The faithful visitor is taught to find his happiness and the heal- 
ing of his own soul, in the self-d^al and humble devotion im- 
plied in the faithful following of the pattern example of the great 
St Vin<»nt de Paul, and to deem himself honored and privileged 
io flerve God in the persons of the poor. 

We may conclude this report with a free quotation from the 
inspiring words of Ozanam on the subject of alms^ving: 

^^ Help is humiliating when it takes heed of man's material 
wakts only, paying attention only to the cry of hunger and ocdd, 
to what one succors ev^i in the beast& But it honors when it 
occupies itsdf with the soul, his religious and moral education, 
with all that emancipates him from his passions, with those things 
whidb make him free. Help honors wh^i to the bread that 
nourishes it adds the visit that consoles, the advice that enli^tens 
and the friendly grasp of the hand that uplifts the sinking 
couraga'^ 

Ohaibman Lbwis: The first paper on the program, after the 
report, this aftOTnoon, has for its subject " The Control of Volun- 
teers," by the Rev. Dr. McMahon, Supervisor of Catholic Chari- 
ties of the Archdiocese of Kew York. 

Thb Control op Voluntebbs. 

The influence of the visitor to a poor family when the visits 
are uninterrupted and rightly syDOipathetic can scarcely be meas- 
ured. Little by little the spirit of the one makes an impress on 
the character of the other, and when wisely watched will show 
itself in the future acts. This effect will not, however, be gained 
unless the proper qualities are manifest in the dealings of the 
visitor, and they are not the special attribute of any distinctive 
persons. In the salaried, as well as in the unsalaried, visitor 
fliey may be equally found, for while they have their foimdatdon 
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in nature, their knowledge and their application belong to common 
sense. If onr quest to-day is for volunteer workers or visitors 
in the cause of charitj, it is not because we love the unsalaried 
more or the professional less. The question of pay does not 
change the attitude nor the heart in the really devoted worker, 
and diere are in the list of salaried officers to-day many heroes in 
every phase of life who await but the opportunity to show that 
they are ready for any sacrifice in the line of duty ; for the salary 
does not exclude high and worthy motives. Thought and being , 
may be moved to win the best results, and as ^^ knowledge grows 
more and more," so too will advances be made by those who, in 
working them out, are secure from personal want The teacher 
is not the less valuable because paid, and we measure the teaching 
profession by higher ideals than the "time server." The paid 
visitor, the salaried agent, must not, however, consider that in 
his keeping rests the monopoly of knowledge and dealing, and 
leave aside all thought of the unpaid worker. Both are working 
in a common cause in which the only hierarchy is that of experi- 
ence and firm grasp of dear principles. True, when we ^peal 
to the internal controlling power the motive may be found to be 
difiFerent With one, the work may be embraced for an economic 
end, based on sympathetic or humanitarian motives; with the 
other, the end is economic and spiritual, based upon a religious 
motive. 

Since we all can not agree on these interior forces, since we 
can not make captives of each other, and since we will not march 
under the other standard, let us before the common object " strike 
onr arms" and work together to help the poor and distressed. 
We have passed far beyond that aspect of the poor which was 
seen among the Qentiles in the first Christian centuries. Th^ 
as labor was despised, the poor were contenmed. Passages may 
be adduced from Seneca, Plato and Cicero, but from Quintilian 
(Dedam 301) we might expect better than this: " Canst thou 
by any means, descend so far as that the poor shall not appear 
to thee loathsome?" But how much mcnre severe is the sentence 
of the Emperior Galerius, quoted by Lactantius (cap. XXIII), 
'^Mendici soli superant a quibus nihil exigi possit — Congregari 
juaeit et exportatos naviculis in mare mei^." ^^ The poor alone 
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remain from whom nothiiig can be collected in tasas. Let them 
be sent out in ships, and then drowned in the sea.'' 

The largesses for ^^ bread and the circus>'' the congiaria given 
the people for political reasons, are not evidences of charity, bat 
of chicanery to win the popular favor. 

Different, indeed, was the care of the poor among the Hebrews, 
as so many enactments of their law clearly prove. The character 
of the righteous Israelite, as shown in th« Psalms and Proverbs, 
displays deep compassion for the poor and distressed. A special 
institution was the second tithe, Ihe so-called poor's tithe, which 
required the use of visitors. Among the Gentiles there was no 
system of visitors to help the poor, at least out of the spirit of 
benevolence. 

Vast sums were given, and large numbers participated* Thus, 
in the year 46 nearly ten million dollars were given out among 
the Boman population of not over one and one half million. In 
no case was inquiiy made into the question of deserving it or not. 
Oaesar reduced the number receiving the free com from 320,000 
to 160,000, but Augustus not much later, had to cut the increase 
which in time was made and reduced it to 200,000. 

In the Christian regime, on the other hand, even in the first 
centuries, we find organized charity with its corps of visitors. 
The apostolic constitutions fix clearly the duties of the deacons 
and deaconesses who were called for this purpose solely. ^^ Seek 
unceasingly and diligentiy the means of giving the poor what is 
needed; to orphans and widows, support; to worianen, give work; 
and give needed aid to the homeless, hungry and naked." ( Apos. 
Oons. 819). They were obliged to have the names and conditions 
of the poor on their register and to give full account of their in- 
vestigations to the bishop or the archdeacon. The details that 
Clement mentions shows how precise was their duty, v. g. " If 
wages are not sufficient for support, if accident renders one unable 
to work, if he have no trade, if debts are incurred, etc." (Epist. I 
ad Labit p. 85, 204-218). Several decades before Lawrence met 
tiie martyr's death on the gridiron, the Pope, Cornelius, writing 
to Pabian, Bishop of Antiodi, about Navatian, says: '^ His efforts 
have done no harm to the poor and sic^ that the divine bounty 
nourishes to the number of 1,600." Cyprian (262) of Carthage 
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speaks often of his list of the poor, and John Ohrysostom says: 
^' If you regard our revenue as large, think also of the multitude 
of the poor inscribed on our register." Quotations can be given 
to the same effect from Ignatius and Poljcarp in the earliest 
records. 

The authors of the history of charity in the first Christian 
centuries, Uhlhom and Tollemer, both say that deacons and 
deaconesses were not the only persons who occupied themselves 
in visiting the poor. They were the official ministers of charily, 
but they found able auxiliaries among the simple f aithf uL Mar- 
ried women who, at that time, could not be deaconesses, brought 
relief to the homes of those detained by infirmities. This min- 
istry, indeed, seems to have been one of the ordinary practices of 
Christian lif & Charity was then organized with volunteer visit- 
ors under perfect control 

When religion is the motive it is rarely alone^ for a sympathetic 
heart goes with it This religious motive is the love of the 
neighbor because Ood has commanded and because our own ad- 
vantage is gained. Promises are made by the inspired writers for 
this and the next world to those who faithfully fulfil this duty. 
It may be for a peaceful conscience here and a grefit reward 
hereafter, but it is a motive that cannot be gainsaid, for its history 
and for its intensity in the human heart, nor can there be any 
doubt of the force and energy it developed for tiie progress of 
the human race. 

There is a tendency to make charity secular, to banish religion 
from its ministration and thus place it on a purely economic basis, 
but history will show how foolish such an attempt must be. The 
reason upon which this secularism would now rise is not what it 
was in the past Now we are in the commercial age which will 
doubtless be followed as of old by the artistic and literary period 
with a different point of view. It is chiefly in our time that this 
disbelief has been framed on a ^^ positive '' basis and given so much 
more authority by the influence of Comte's Law of the three 
states, the theological, metaphysical and the positive, in which man 
is emancipated from all except the phenomena about him, and 
seeks no motives from past or future. 
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The rhythmic motion of which Herbert Spencer speaks may 
place this secular view uppermost for a time^ but there will ever 
be some to cry out 

** Truth crushed to earth wUl rise again. 
The eternal years of Qod are h«r&^ 

We are not here to measure or wei^ the different motives^ but 
to learn if they be sufficient to control the visitor to the needy 
families in homes. 

Some are naturally induced into the work of visitor by a sym- 
pathetic heart and an energy which requires an outlet When 
they have given some time they love the work, and cannot account 
for their motives further than sympathy and fellowship. Good 
work, not to be minimized, has been and always will be done by 
these 80 long as they keep within the scope of their intent. Social 
motives may induce others to take up this woric and the effect of 
seeing their own creation in the better living and more economic 
habits will be reward enough for them; some undertake the work 
from religion as already expressed and this motive should make 
the visitors do all possible things to benefit the poor confided to 
their care. 

When the visitor is engaged in a private rede in doing charily 
she is controlled only by her own motive so long as she does not 
run counter to the good s^ise of the betaieficiaries or of the com- 
munily. It would be too much to expect that every person who 
thus engages herself, no matter what may be the motive, should 
be always acting according to the full right, prudent and just 
form. The highest state of charity will be found when each poor 
individual shall be helped by a charitable individtial capable of so 
doing ; and yet we do not hesitate to affirm that even then mistakes 
would often occur in the treatment of the poor. The motive may 
be the purest, but ike judgment will not always be reliable. 
There can be little control of such visitors. Sympathy, religion, 
may have induced them to start in the work, but where is the 
power to keep them regularly at it or to control their acts in the 
work? 

When they act as part of an organization there must be an 
authorily to regulate and guide. This authorily should be strong 
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enough and wise enough to obtain regular systematic visiting. It 
should have control enough to require wise dealing by the visitor; . 
not training, but control, is the question* 

Is it not possible that we shall need more volunteer work in 
the lines of charity, and that we must cultivate that field more 
and more? The amount spent for charity everywhere is growing 
lai^er. Is it not possible that, like education in ]^ew York city> 
there may be a ground swell, that too much is being absorbed in 
it? Marshall Halstead, United States consul of Birmingham,, 
writes of England : " The * poor rates ' during the year 1902-3 
were twenty-five million pounds (£24,958,592) and of this amount 
London, with its estimated population of four and one-half mil- 
lions^ contributed nearly a pound sterling for each inhabitant'^ 
Although the assessed value of the taxed property during the past 
ten years was increased 20 per cent, still the charity rate went 
beyond that increase and amounts to one-seventh of the whole 
tax. Last year's public expenditure on poverty was 500,000 
pounds sterling more than in the preceding year, and when we 
consider that the outstanding loans of the poor law authorities 
amount to over seventy millions, it becomes a subject of considera- 
tion. 

It is true that in our great city the charity budget does not 
show more than one-twentieth part of the whole sum, but it has 
been growing faster than the population. I take it between 1880* 
90^92, aa these figures can be compared more easily. In 1880, 
$1,267,874; in 1890, $1,949,100, being something over 50 per 
cent increase in ten years; in 1892, $2,170,125, being over 10 
per cent in two years — and so the increase has been going on, 
despite the fact that private charities are. constantly increasing 
in number and outlay. As this sum becomes greater, there must 
be a call for a halt in the expenditure and a searchlight set out 
to discover some other means of effecting the end without such 
cost to the benevolent It is generally conceded that the sums 
expended in our charities are wisely expended and that more 
should be allowed; but the time will seemingly come, if the 
asMmnts continue to increase, when some means must be devised 
to limit the burden or throw more of it upon private charities. 
In ultimate analysis this will mean the cutting down, not on the 
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supplies, but on the salary list^ and the more general use of the 
volunteer visitor and worker. 

In public bbarities^ volunteers are not used at the present time^ 
because, as one official stated — quotation given by Mr. Almj — 
'* I found such help very unsatisfact(»y." Whem, however, neeee- 
sity forces it, then will means be used to obtain the best and 
control it, and perhaps the well-known Boston system may be 
modified for use. For the control of volunteers in public chari- 
ties there is given the Qerman Elberfeld system, which has a 
successful record of over fifty years. By this system there is a 
compulsory drafting of men and women who bring to the work 
ability and prudence. They are obliged to take up this visiting 
under a regular almoner, on the same score as men are obliged 
to do jury duty. The plan works well in (Germany with its 
stable population, but with different races and floating popula- 
tion such as our cities present, difficultiee to its general acceptance 
are manifest That it could be applied in smaller communities 
there is no doubt, and possibly it mi^t thus find its way into 
larger centres. Its effectiveness would depend upon the official 
in charge, and is indeed susceptible of an evil turn, so that State 
<M>ntrol of volunteers can scarcely be considered at the present 
time a factor for us. To control, authority is required, and that 
alone in the last resort is the power to cause STStematic and wise 
visiting. In private non-sectarian societies this authority must be 
most warily exercised. The motive governing the visitor may 
be the charitable instinct springing from pity and compassion 
which lii^ges and forces the visitor to relieve one's feeling at sight 
of misery. This instinct is not uniformly strong nor omstant in 
the individual, but depends somewhat on moods and feelings, and 
will soon leave to another the duty whicdi means trouble for self. 
The motive may be the more rational wheaa. the reason and liberty 
remain in full possession and lead the soul to action after mature 
deliberation. We meet in this ideal land of charity all the noble 
emotions which illumine, sweeten and strengthen our eodstence. 
Many are engaged in this Gk>od Samaritan work, but ^' what are 
they among so many " for whom places are vacant? To control 
them so that regular attendance with beneficial results may be 
gained, requires the authority against which objection will often 
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be made. Where the visitor has been trained and is experienced, 
freedom of action maj sorely be allowed in greater or less degree, 
but where these qualifications are not possessed there is need of 
frequent report and counsel The difficulty of finding them has 
been encoimtered so frequently as to make the volunteer visitor 
desirable but distrustful One great charitable organization has 
given up all volunteer visitors; I refer to the Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor. The Charity Organization 
Society does not rely on it as their agent in each district is the 
visitor. The committee talk over the case and make occasional 
visits but the question of regular, systematic visiting is not solved. 
For the relief of the poor in Catholic lines there is almost 
entirely volimteer service^ whether among the large number of 
religious orders (brothers and sisters), where control is completely 
in the hands of their superiors, or in the great working body 
caring for the needy families in their hcMnee — ^The St. Vincent 
de Paul Society. This organization in New York city has about 
100 conferences, comprising over 1,500 members, who are all 
volunteer visitors in complete control to a central authority as 
to the regularity of visits and, in great measure, to the efficiency 
of the visits. The second rule of this society states, ^^ Visiting 
poor families is its most special, indeed, its fundamental work, 
because it is the work more conducive to the edification of the 
members, and that whidi is most within their reach.'' In each 
conference there are usually two members designated as the visit- 
ing eommittea These members are (diosen because of their ex- 
perience, prudence and knowledge of the poor of the particular 
parisL ^' These members,'' says the rule, ^^ visit all the families 
who ask to be adopted, and they propose to the conference their 
classification into certain categories according to the degree of 
their necessities; then often during the year they revise the general 
list of the poor after having made a special visit" The families 
who have been passed upon by this committee and the conference 
are then apportioned among the other members to be visited and 
relieved weekly. At the meeting which is held every week, sum- 
mer and winter alike, each member is called upon in his turn 
and mentions aloud for what he applies and for what families. 
He gives, when called upon, detailed information about these 
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families. Every effort must be UBed to make the family adi- 
SQStainxngy and the ag^icies for its improvement must be called 
upon to aid in this purposa ^^ The relief should be punctually 
given to the poor at their residences before the next meeting, 
but the members administering it may use their own discretiim 
both as to the precise tun^ number and manner of their charitable 
visits, and the best means of introducing into these families the 
love of religion and the practice of their dutie&'' 

The naming of the visitors is left to the {nesideut, and a two- 
ioLd task devolves upon him to study the diaracter of the visitors 
and that of the poor. ^'For one member may be suitable ior 
almost every family and yet not succeed witii certain of the poor. 
He may be too timid or too harsh, too alow or too hasty for 
exceptional characters." Wi& respect to the visitors or members 
the qualities distinguidiing them will soon be seen and noticed 
in the conference because of the frequent meeting. The character 
of the poor, however, the president will learn from the visiting 
committee and from personal visits to the poor. 

Generally, however, certain designated members visit all the 
poor in a certain quarter, and only as occasion demands are other 
members asked to visit exceptional cases therein. The spaod 
system is thus in g^ieral usa From time to time the visiting 
members are changed from one section to another of the pariah. 
Being regarded as a religious dufy the systematic visiting is 
strictly observed, and the visiting committee and the president 
usually determine the best visitor for the various cases that are 
presented. On this latter score, however, there is rarely any diffi- 
culty, because there is a common ground of religion upon which 
the visitor and visited find a safe footing for future friendship 
and an easy opening for confidenca The rules and amendments 
of the society are quite explicit upon the manner of making the 
viat. They follow the precept of St Vincent de Paul, "Us 
doivent peu dire et beaucoup faire,'' They leave very little to 
the initiative of the visitor, except it be in the manner of appli- 
cation, in which personality must ever show itself. Any ^stem^ 
no matter how detailed and perfect in its mechanism, when it is 
dependent upon individual action, must be ruled by common 
sense and tact, so that in the last analysis it is the individual 
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who shows himflelf through his application of the knowledge of 
the sjstenu 

The members are warned most strongly of the duty to attend 
the regular weeidy meetings so that report may be made^ and 
on no excuse shall they send the relief to the poor family or have 
the poor come to the visitor for it The members are reminded that 
the society is established on a religious basis and must never be 
turned ''into a charity board restricting its solicitude to the 
dealing out of material relief.^' This motive must be cleared of 
all obscurity. " When we are less good, or indifferently disposed/^ 
says the rule, '' then we are less zealous, less inclined to charitable 
deeds, to the visiting of our poor families. We even consider this 
a sort of touchstone that may show every one of ua in what degree 
he is pleasing to Qod.^' Their work is to be done quietly and 
without desire of public regard, as is evident from the following 
note, which will explain one aspect of the society — ^its unobtru- 
siveness: ** When it happens that a swarm of bees do not thrive, 
it is not because the bees are tired of work, it is because they are 
too much disturbed by lookers-on who want to find out, at any 
cost, the secret of their honey and of their wax, as well as what 
concerns the internal administration of their little harmless com- 
munity/' ''The same thing happens to the conference of our 
society, when the public choose to bestow upon them too much 
attention." Charity is efficient only when complete, and it is 
complete only when it is true. 

" That member of the St Vincent de Paul Society who con- 
siders hims^ only as a bearer of bread to the poor family, under- 
stands neither charity nor the society, nor the poor. For the 
society has never been, and never will be, an association of 
porters." 

Chaibkan LiBWis: The opening of the discussion of the very 
interesting paper to which we have just listened will be by the 
Rev. Dr. Max Landsberg, of Rochester. 

Rev. Max Landbbbso, D. D., of Rochester: It is a somewhat 
awkward position in which a man is placed who is called on in 
a few minutes to open a discussion and to criticize a paper so very 
full of the most interesting information and knowledge and about 
which there are few points with which he disagrees. Having very 
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little time he is in constant danger of making himself guilly of 
oarping criticism in the eyes of those who listen to him^ because 
he is unable from the lack of time to say the good things which 
he has in his mind. 

There is one word I would like to repeat from the paper before 
I begin — different as may be our methods and our ideas of meth- 
ods, this very Conference, like the National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction, proves that we are all ready to strike arms in 
that respect and to work together in harmony in one brotheriy 
spirit to relieve the poor and distressed. 

We had every reason to expect a pi^)e9r intensely interesting and 
brimful of suggestive thought cm ^' The Control of Volunteers," 
from the scholarly writer with so long and extended an experience, 
to whom we have had the pleasure of Ustening. And we have not 
been disappointed. With great skill he analyzes the qualifications 
needed for a successful visitor of the poor and unfortunate, and 
justly speaks of the profound influence of the tactful, sympathetic 
and experienced visitors upon the moral and social elevation of 
those intrusted to their friendly treatment 

He finally comes to the conclusion, while doing full justice to 
the services rendered by salaried workers^ that volunteers are 
greatly to be preferred, but only when they are within the graq> 
of a controlling power. As a practical proof he offers to us the 
description of the medianism of the admirable Society of St Vin- 
cent de Paul, whidi seems to be based on sound eocmomio and 
sociological principles, and, as we all know, is a powerful 
agency for promoting the welfare of the poor and inquiring them 
with moral and religious ideals. The writer ascribes this efficiency 
of its work solely to the unlimited control of the workers by their 
superiora 

If our quest at this time is for voluntary visitors, the reason 
seems to me, because the most desirable conditicm would be, if 
each visitor had charge of but one family, which should be treated 
by her as she would treat near relatives or friends on the same 
social level. Hiere are now many such victors in most of our 
cities, who combine good sense with a sympatJietic heart, and who 
pay much attention to the study of social conditions. They form 
study circles for the purpose, avail themselves of the courses at 
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college and the summer schools of philanthropy, and learn a 
great deal from the exoellent books of Miss Mary Richmond and 
Mr. Devina 

It is not surprising that such workers make mistakes at the 
begiiming; but with some wise direction, and with a heart full 
of noble intention, they soon learn by experience and become very 
efficient Without constant restraint by a superior power they 
should be allowed to proceed within certain limits on their own 
responsibility. Then their judgment is improved and they will 
succeed in gaining the confidence of those whom they befriend. 
It is only too often forgotten that while some general prineipleB 
can be learned every case needs individual treatment, and seldom 
two are absolutely alike. I fully agree with the writer that the 
religious motive in the visitor is one of the strongest and most 
desirable motives. It ou^t never to be absent, and it should be 
carefully cultivated. But the trouble is that there are so many 
different views about what religion means. Some regard it as a 
special department of man's life and duties, while others, and 
I fully agree with those, believe that religion should embrace the 
whole life of man, that there is no distinction between religious 
and secular duties, that all our duties are religious, that every 
thought, word and deed should be inspired by religious sentiment 
and religious aspirations, as it was so beautifully, impressively 
and eloquentiy stated on this platform yesterday afternoon. 

And therefore I must take exception, if my learned friend 
says, ^' when religion is the motive, it is rarely alone, for a sym- 
pathetic heart goes with iV^ I can not admit that anyone who 
has not a sympatiietic heart deserves to be called religious, howev^ 
punctilious he may be in the observance of the ceremonies of his 
own particular faith ; but, on the other hand, the sympathetic heart 
is the most conclusive proof of the religious motiva The love 
of the neighbor, however, ^^ because our own advantage is gained 
in the fulfilment of promises by inspired writers for this and 
the next world'' is surely not very commendable, because it is 
essentially selfish. It can not be denied that this selfish motive 
has devdoped the progress of the human race; but I submit 
whether this progress would not have been more rapid if the 
lesson had always been taught most forcibly that good and noble 
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deeds ought to be perfOTmod solely for the sake of doing them. 
It is told of St Catharine^ and the same legend is told of a noble 
Jewish woman at Cesaxea at the beginning of the Christian era, 
that onoe she appeared in public with a bundle of fagots in one 
hand and a pitcher of water in the other, and asked what she 
wanted with it^ said: With the fagots I would like to bum up 
Paradise and with the wat^ to astinguiBh the fires of hell, so 
that none would be induced to do good from the hope of reward, 
or to avoid doing evil from fear of punishment How noble is 
the sentiment of George Eliot when she says: " The only reward 
of a good deed is in the increased power to do the next'' 

I can not help, therefore, feeling that the tendency to make 
charity secular, deplored by the writer, is one of the most prtmi- 
ising tendencies of our age; but far from meaning to banish 
religion from its ministrations, it strengthens the real religious 
sentiment among men. It means only to exdi^de sectarian re- 
ligion and not to make the beneficiary's belief in certain dogmas 
or his conformity with certain religious practices a condition of 
the interest taken in him by the visitor or the society standing 
behind the visitor. This prax^tice is a constant temptation to 
the poor to become hypocrites and results in sudbi well-known 
cases as the successive joining by a mother of a number of 
churches of different denominations, and having her diild bap- 
tized in each, in order to enjoy the assistance given her at those 
occasions. 

The broadest and most intense religious q>irit sees in the poor 
and suffering the child of the same Father, whatever his formal 
religious views and practices may be; realizes that he is of our 
own flesh, from whom it is a sin to hide ourselves. 

But to return to the question of control — ^if for the powerful 
authority over the volunteer visitors, as the writer holds, "not 
their training but their control is the questicm," then the control- 
ling force not only of unlimited power, but also of infallible 
wisdom, must be possessed. And my own experience has taught 
me many a time that a kind-hearted and well-meaning, though 
simple-minded, woman who knows how to befriend the members 
of a poor family and gain their complete confidence, is a very 
safe guardian and adviser; though superior wisdom would have 
regarded her as incompetent 
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The work of the Sociely of St Vincent de Paul certainly de- 
serves the highest commendation. But to draw therefr(»n the 
inference that paid workers should be dispensed with by the 
society for the improvement of the condition of the poor seems 
not to follow. The writer gives statistics of the constantly in- 
creasing expenses for charity; but he gives no statistics of the 
proportion of the cost of paid workers to the whole amount ex- 
pended; but, even from my own limited experience, it is fair 
to suspect that, large as the salary list may be, it does not increase 
but reduces the total expense for charily purposes. For in the 
large cities with the dense populaticm in the quarters of the poor 
it requires well-trained and experienced investigators to discover 
the true condition of the applicants for assistance, and they prove 
to be the best helpers and advisers to the volunteers. 

One -poUcy of the excellent St Vincent de Paul Society seems 
to me of questionable value, namely, that ^^from time to time 
visiting members are changed from one section to another of the 
parish." 

This method takes a friend who has become dosely attached 
to a family under her care into a new environment, where she 
has to begin her work anew, and it appears to me that much 
valuable energy will be wasted thereby. In order to avoid mis- 
understanding I would say, in conclusion, that it is certainly 
wise, when the religious denomination of a family is known, to 
select a visitor of the same faith, because it facilitates the forma- 
tion of friendship, inspires confidence and increases influenca 

Very conmiendable is the excellent rule of the Society of St 
Vincent de Paul quoted in the last paragraph of the paper, a 
rule that ought to be heeded by visitors of all classes. "That 
member of the society who considers himself only as a bearer 
of bread to the poor family, tmderstands neither charity, nor the 
society, nor the poor." 

Ohaibman Lbwib: Before taking up the next paper a short 
time remains for a general discussion, which will be strictly lim- 
ited to the five-minute rule. Does anybody wish to be heard? 

Mb. "Fbxdibbio At,my, of Buffalo: It waa said that I thought 
voluntary visitors entirely unsatisfactory. If there is one thing 
our society in Buffalo stands for, it is to show that organized 
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oliarit^ is not a substitute for personal servioe. The whole aim 
of our society is to increase^ to organize and to educate the amount 
of unpaid^ voluntaiy personal service given to the poor of Buffalo. 
Yet I am not a believer in the unguided, inexperienced volunteer. 
Our agents know, and we all know, that ten people can do more 
work than one, and that if they can develop responsible work 
among ten volunteers it is a larger service in the end to the poor. 
It is more than one agent can do vdth only two hands and two 
legs and two eyes. What we stand for is to increase the total 
amount of intelligent^ charitable effort As I have said before, 
unguided visitors would be like putting steam and gas into a 
house without plumbing in it to guide them. A lady in one of 
the cities of this State wrote me lately, saying she thought of 
getting a doeen groups of young girls to visit among the poor. I 
answered that such woric, undired^, mi^t be only a cruelly to 
the poor. The in^qperienced visitor often knovTS no other way 
of aiding than by gifts of food and clothing and money, where 
patient research would show something far more helpful. Then, 
again, sometimes the initial impulse grows faint and hopes are 
aroused in the poor only to be disappointed. More than once 
I, myself, have meant to do a thing and other things came up 
between me and the thing I meant to do. There was no one to 
push me on. I think that is one of the great differences between 
the paid and unpaid visitor. As Father McMahon has v^ell said, 
control implies authority. How are we going to control the 
volunteer visitors without authority? It takes the patience of 
Job. Very often these good men and women say they will do 
things, and they mean to do things, but they do not We have 
to run after them with constant suggestions and we don't know 
how much we can control them. If a minister is the visitor in 
care of a family he is sometimes unwilling to accept our sug- 
gestions, and seems to think that everything should be left wholly 
to him. Then very often the volunteer does not wish to report 
and does not wish to come to committee conferences^ The St 
Vincent de Paul Societies are under control, under the orders 
of a superior; the control is more direct The first investigation 
of course should come from the paid agent It takes trained 
skill to do that wisely. There may be such a thing as making a 
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fetich of training, but the experience of one who has seen many 
families is very necessary to keep the volunteer from doing harm 
while meaning to do good. We ask our visitors to visit weekly or 
fortnightly, never less. We ask them to report to us regularly, 
showing what is done, and we tried to make a rule that no one shall 
be a volunteer visitor unless he will visit weekly or fortnightly.. 
We let that go because we often found faithful care was given 
without such regular visiting. We tried to say they must report 
to us, but if we think responsible visiting is being done we ar^ 
satisfied now if they will give a report to us when we go for it. 
We don't wish red tape rules. We try to be helpful by frequent 
suggestions. They are trying to do good work as volunteers, 
and we are trying to direct and control the volunteers without 
giving offense. All we can do is to keep perpetually at it with 
as much tact and ingenuity aa we have and hope for success 
in the end. It is a trying question, but I think that most of us 
agree that the unguided volunteer is dangerous. How do others 
succeed in directing the volunteer without authority? I should 
like help from other societies. 

Rev. J. J. Fitzgerald of New York : The question was asked 
by one speaker this afternoon as to the motive for changing, after 
a certain period, visitors who were visiting certain families and 
placing new visitors in their stead — ^whether that was the policy 
of the Society of St Vincent de Paul. It is, and the reasons for 
making such a change may be summed up in these words: The 
Society of St. Vinc^it de Paul is very particular to avoid the 
possibility of this occurrence — that after a person has been visit- 
ing a certain family for a long time the person who is being re- 
lieved may come to the conclusion that this person who is brings 
ing the relief is the instrument that is getting the relief for them, 
whereas, if that same person is changed then they would get no 
further relief. The change is made for the benefit of the society, 
for the benefit of the particular visitor and for the benefit of the 
person relieved. 

There were one or two other things brought out by the speakers; 

one was the reason why volunteer visitors do not do their duty. 

Mr. Almy spoke of the reason that after they have been in a society 

for a certain period their work becomes somewhat lukewarm and 

13 
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finally almost entirely disappears; in other words, they do not 
do the work assigned to them. All that I can say in respeet to 
this is that visitors and workers of that sort do not start with 
the right motive. If the worker will start out with the motive 
that even a cup of cold water given in His name will not go 
unrewarded; if he will figure every time he starts to do a certain 
work that he is doing it for a certain purpose, that there is a 
promise that even the giving of a cup of cold water will not go 
unrewarded, I do not believe his work will become lukewarm; 
I do not believe he will shirk the work assigned to him. It is 
not the fact that the visitor is a volunteer ; it is the fact that the 
visitor did not start out with the right motiva 

There was one other matter which was brought up — I am 
sorry to say I have lost the note I made about it. But these two 
points were brought up and I have tried to answer so as to cover 
the question as to the volunteer worker starting with the right 
motive; if he does that I think his work will be well done. 

Miss Emilib G. Schaefbb, of Syracuse : I would like to men- 
tion in connection with this matter, some experience I had in 
Switzerland. About four years ago I passed with a friend over a 
bridge in Berne, and she showed me away down in the distance 
some little houses and said: " That is where I pass my Friday 
afternoons.*' I said, "What are you doing there ?*' She said, 
" Well, I am in a visiting association and we go there and visit 
the people in some of those houses every week. We enter the 
association and we promise to see tho^ people weekly." Perhaps, 
if this were done here the question would be answered. 

Me. Edward T. Dbvinb, of New York: I promised myself 
to try to keep my seat and not enter into this discussion, but can 
not stay out It appeared to me as Dr. McMahon read his paper 
that the last word on the subject of the rdation of paid and 
unpaid service, and of the groups of societies representing the 
paid and unpaid service, had been said. He states plainly the 
attitude each should take towards the other, and has treated the 
subject with absolute toleration. I could almost wish that it 
would not be necessary to raise any discussion upon the floor of 
the Conference on this subject again. So long as any society, 
any group of people, are really charitable, are really sympathetic, 
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are really sound and sensible in the work that they are doing, 
it matters comparatively little whether the people who constitute 
that group have their living from it or not 

Personally, I rejoice that there is in each of our communities 
a society which relies entirely upon unpaid service. It is a great 
thing for any community that this is so. Personally, I rejoice 
also that there is another society in almost every community, 
in the greater cities, at any rate, that relies almost entirely on 
paid professional service. That also is a good thing for the 
community. Neither one has a right to call the other black. 

It is only when some one representing one of those societies 
stands forth before the community and says, "Look how many 
people we have working; we pay none of them anything at all. 
Some other society has a number of people at work, but they are 
all paid." When that is said I feel inclined to ask, " Well, what 
of it? What impression are you making upon the community? 
What are you accomplishing ? Are you accomplishing more with 
an unpaid service than the other people with their paid service, 
or less? Which means the more for the welfare of the poor in 
the community ? " If we are going to get a comparison at all, 
the results accomplished are the only comparison which we have 
any reason to make. So long as all are accomplishing good 
results, making a positive impression upon the community, then 
it seems to me it is rather better not to raise invidious compari- 
sons of that kind at all. 

As to the motive, I agree entirely with Dr. McMahon. The 
higher motive, the most controlling motive is the religious motive, 
and that also is the statement Dr. Landsberg has made in opening 
the discussion upon the paper of Dr. McMahon. Dr. Landsberg 
has, I think, put his finger upon the one point upon which there 
is room for a difference of opinion. He has foimd a possible 
issue, a possible contrast which it may be well for us to think 
about, namely, the contrast of two ideals, the ideal of control on 
the one hand and that of voluntary interchange of opinion, leading 
to mutual education on the other. 

Cttatrman Lewis: We will now listen to the paper by Mr. 
C. C. Carstens, Assistant Secretary of the Charity Organization 
Society of New York. 
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How to Aid Deserted Wives. 

In a census of the number of families that were under the 
eyes and care of the New York Charity Organization Society 
on March 1, 1904, it was found that of a total of 1,469, ninety- 
four or six per cent were deserted wives. 

The percentage of deserted wives among the new families coining 
to the Boston Associated Charities between 1889 and 1893 and 
again in 1899 averaged 9.33 per cent, varying from 8.75 per 
cent to 10 per cent. 

From these figures, as well as from our general observation, 
we are persuaded that this evil is widespread and that the remedy 
must be legal, and charity can but mitigate the effects where it 
has ceased to encourage its increase. 

By desertion we mean the abandonment of wife or wife and 
children and failure to provide for their support so that they are 
likely to become public charges. They may be either at onoe 
dependent upon public charity as public charges, or may be eking 
out a miserable existence without any aid or through the assist- 
ance of relatives, intimate friends, neighbors or a private charity. 
These last may yet be said to be in constant danger of becoming 
dependent upon such provision as the community makes for such 
as are dependent upon public funds. 

Out of a group of 211 desertion cases, which represented all 
under the care of the Philadelphia Society for Organizing Charity 
during a period of twelve months a few years ago, 87 per cent 
of this total were such as might be called chronic, namely, where 
the husband had gone away at least twice, and in many instances 
many times, before. When this fact is interpreted in the light 
of his other characteristics, it means that the deserter is generally 
the sort of fellow who feels no great responsibility toward the 
other members of his family. He is often kind in his attitude 
toward others when he is intermittently present, rarely is a hard 
drinker, but is more apt to be a gambler. He is bringing children 
into the world as fast as he can, often goes away at the time of 
their birth or when the weather is particularly hot or particularly 
cold, when there is no work to be secured or when the wife, who 
is already supporting him as sometimes happens, has given up 
her work. 
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Of the above 211, doubtless some were of the type of deserter 
that might be called reclaimabla A hot temper on the part of 
either husband or wife, or a sudden impulse, whose result was 
quickly r^retted, sometimes leads to desertion. Sometimes stub- 
bornness prevents the husband from returning at onoe, but the 
intervaation of a tactful agent of a charitable society or of a 
friend has patched up the quarrel and the husband has eithw 
not repeated it or, at any rate, has worked regularly for a con- 
siderable period of time after that. 

Fifty-seven of the 211 wives had ceased to expect the husband 
to come back, had long ceased search and inquiries and could, 
in fact, give no clue to his whereabouts at the time he came 
to the notice of the society, while 55 of the men were known to 
be hidden somewhere in Philadelphia, or at least in Pennsyl- 
vania, but had been able to elude the search of both wife and 
police. Of the remaining number no statement of the husband's 
whereabouts was recorded. In many instances these would go to 
increase the figure whoso location was unknown. 

Some so-called deserted wives are not deserted at all, however. 
In a large city or even a city of medium size the easiest way of 
getting relief is by pretending to be a deserted wife, where 
the husband is away, but in collusion with the \n£e, or is actually 
aroiind at certain hours of the day and night. This type of 
deserter, the spurious, though not numerous is hard to reach 
by law or reason. 

There is still another type that may be called the half- 
excusable. A shrewish temper of the wife, a dirty home, neg- 
lected children, meals that furnish no nourishment, are conditions 
that drive some men to drink and others to desertion. Where 
these conditions are met by a man who shares die Wanderlust, 
or lacks a responsibility which with a normal man grows as he 
becomes the father of a family, they often become determining 
factors where alone they would not have a noticeable effect. 

The influence of wives in establishing and maintaining a home 
that shall have attractions for the husband, who has ideals he 
has not satisfied, is not all that it should and can be. Better home- 
making requires definite training in cooking, sewing and nursing 
as a prerequisite. The mother's home can supply some of this. 
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but the curriculum of the public school must be modified so that 
domestic science will have a share of our daughters' attention. 

The general term, incompatibility of temper, readily under- 
stood, though not easily defined, also becomes a cause for deser- 
tion that is sometimes half-excusable. To this might be added, 
difference in religious faiths of husband and wife or lack of 
religious convictions of either, and striking differences in nation- 
ality, as factors that have a decided tendency to increase statistics 
perceptibly. 

The understanding of the causes of wife desertion and its cure^ 
for to find the cure is the best way to aid a deserted wife and is 
our final goal, is further complicated by the fact that abandon- 
ment of wife and children is often but one of a series of lawless 
acts the husband commits. Instances where deserters are guilty 
of crimes ranging from minor misdemeanors, theft or larceny to 
bigamy or even murder are frequent. The present condition of 
the Penal Code with desertion in but one state a felony and in 
but few a misdemeanor, and in the rest a perfectly Intimate 
thing to do so far as the law is concerned, makes it necessary 
for all matters pertaining to desertion to stand back before prose- 
cution for misdemeanors that all will grant are petty beside the 
abandonment of those for whom he should be willing to give his 
life. 

In rare instances, of course, the wife too is not blameless, and 
desertion has come about from the desire on the part of the wife 
to get rid of the husband and possibly get separate support, or 
from the wife's vicious life, or even in rarer instances by the 
wife's using force to eject the husband. These last considerations, 
while not wholly to be disregarded, can be dealt with by using 
the ordinary charitable and l^al safeguards to prevent imposi- 
tion on the part of the wife under the plea of being the injured 
member of the family. 

There is one great difficulty that charitable societies encounter 
as soon as the question of the relief of the deserted wife 
becomes a practical concrete case, and that is the tendencrjr on 
the part of the community and of most of the several members 
of the community to regard her from the standpoint of relief as a 
4dow with small children. Not only the deserted wife with 
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several dependent children, but her neighbors, her friends, even 
her pastor, perhaps, are hard to persuade that she should be dealt 
with differently from a woman vdth the same sized family who 
has lost her breadwinner by death. 

It is pointed out that the welfare of children is involved in 
both cases, that there is inadequate support in both and that 
there is every reason to believe in this instance that the desertion 
of the husband is as good as death, and that the wife does not 
care to see him or to live with him again. 

To this, charity workers reply, that statistics contradict the 
latter supposition, i. e., of 211 cases of the Philadelphia society's 
study 87 per cent had deserted at least twice, that is, the husband 
had returned at least once. The husband who has deserted is, 
therefore, still a factor to be reckoned with, whether the desertion 
is genuine or spurious. He may be back to-morrow to enjoy the 
shelter, food and fuel that a charitable society, or perchance a 
lady bountiful, may have provided. 

The anticipation of the husband's early return which the de- 
serted wife feels interferes with any plan for settled living, or 
if a plan of dealing with the family to which the wife has given 
her consent has been worked out, it is quite upset as soon as 
the husband sets foot in the door and begins to enjoy the bounty 
charity has provided. This series of phenomena is then generally 
gone through with six months or a year later, but often with the 
addition that there will be a new baby and dependence wiU be 
greater, for it is a well-attested fact that the chronic deserter is 
peculiarly cowardly when a family's affairs promise trouble, and 
at no time as readily as when the stork is once more looked for 
in that particular tenement It is well known to this intermittent 
husband that no community will fail to supply the mother and 
child with such comforts as are deemed imperative. To treat 
the deserted wife under such circumstances as though she were a 
widow is giving unb^rudging aid, but it is also giving a cowardly 
husband encouragement for further successful trials. 

These periods of home life of an intermittent husband, it is 
needless to say, are likely to be thoroughly demoralizing to the 
family. The wife does not settle down to a quiet sober lifa She 
is apt to be too discouraged to make the home attractive and the 
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children live equally in an atmosphere of unrest. In short, after 
a second or third period of desertion, it is not home life in any 
real sense, and separation from both parents is imperative if this 
is allowed to go on unchecked. 

This complex state of affairs where it exists in a family's 
life very quickly leads to pauperism and a serious lowering of 
the moral tone, and it has taxed the energies of the most careful, 
courageous ^ and indefatigable charity workers to cope with it. 
The problem has been dealt with almost entirdy until recently 
from the charitable side. But there has been but limited success 
attending these efforts, and the solution is now sought by asking 
the states to pass laws which shall recognize the seriousness of 
the offense. 

On the charitable side, with which I am most concerned to-day, 
the classical procedure may be said to have been inherited from 
the English Poor Law. Whenever a deserted wife found it neces- 
sary to apply for charitable relief it was necessary for her to 
go " into the house " whence the children were many times 
adopted out, in other words the family broken up, unless by these 
extreme measures the husband persuaded himself to return to his 
responsibilities. It can not be doubted that this treatment which 
seems harsh had the effect of reducing the number of desertions 
materially, and spurious desertions under such mode of procedure 
are not likely to have been numerous. As outdoor relief grew to 
be given in the English communities in larger amounts, the rigors 
of this procedure were considerably modified. The fear of spuri- 
ous desertions, as well as the other pitfalls and discouragements 
connected with them, have led many charitable organizations to 
cling closely to the English method and insist on breaking up 
the family, especially where outdoor relief is not available. The 
injury attendant upon an uprooting of the family home and a 
mother's tender care has, however, led others to break away from 
these hard and fast rules, considering above all the welfare of 
the children, with the result that they have gone to the extreme 
of considering it a problem in its essentials like that of widow 
with dependent children. 

It would seem that there must be some way other than the two 
horns of this dilemma, and this lies in applying no one method 
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but in adapting the general methods of organized charity to this 
particular problem. 

From the moment that a woman, who claims to have been 
deserted, is brought to the attention of a charitable organization, 
a persistent clever search should be imdertaken to locate the 
husband. In many instances, and in many more than at first 
supposed, he will be found to be near at hand or in some neigh- 
boring state, where he may be reached either by law, by threat, 
or by persuasion. To carry on this search persistently is the 
great safeguard. It is rare when in the course of a few months 
the true state of affairs will not be revealed, though it may have 
been quite hidden at the start. Even in instances where he does 
not at once give some clue of his location, some trace of him is 
later foimd, which settles the question whether the woman is 
entitled to such relief as would keep her home together. 

Through the work of a corresponding society of the city in 
which the husband is found, provision may be made for the wife's 
care during prosecution, and legal counsel can generally be pro- 
cured through the same source. If such a local agency does not 
exist, it is necessary for the agent to accompany the wife in her 
efforts of prosecution. 

Relief should always be given with the distinct understanding 
that legal measures must be taken as soon as the husband is located. 
If the desertion has been chronic and the husband is likely to 
return for another short period, a legal separation should also be 
made a condition of relief giving. Not only does the last become 
a test of good faith on the part of the wife, but it brings about a 
stability of family life that is most necessary and wholesome. 

If, however, the wife asks relief upon her own terms, and 
those are plainly that she be helped through the episode only to 
have it gone all through with again, relief, except for the emer- 
gency, is unjustifiable and should be withheld as soon as a reason- 
able family arrangement has been presented to the wife and to 
the relatives. The cooperation of the latter either in caring for the 
children or in urging the acceptance of the alternative of prose- 
cution, or both, is most necessary and a social force that we should 
utilize to the fullest extent 
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In instances where, at best, the mother is unable to give her 
children the necessary care, or where the mother is not a person 
to whom relief can be given with safety, whether she be a deserted 
wife or not, a reduction of the size of the family to such a number 
as she can well take care of with or without some aid, as from 
previous experience it is deemed best, is desirabla Where the 
character of the mother is questionable or at least in some doubt, 
relief should not be given, but the children should be cared for 
through some child-saving agency. 

These various conditions by no means exhaust the form in 
which the problem is likely to come up, but they point the way 
for the adaptations needed to suit the individual problem. 

Perplexities and discouragements unnumbered arise in the 
kindly and vigorous care such problems in charity requira Many 
times the effort and money expended will seem to have been en- 
tirely thrown away since it led to nothing in that particular in- 
stance, and we are apt to lay the blame upon lack of a penalty 
among the provisions of our Penal Code. What is needed, how- 
ever, is knowledge and definite experience in order that public 
opinion may be aroused and intelligently led to demand an 
effective law. 

In connection with this I wish to read a portion of a letter, 
received from a society in the State of Pennsylvania, which I 
think is enlightening, dealing as it does with the question of the 
enforcement of their law: 

" The desertion law of Pennsylvania has been used in various 
parts of the State, but we have not proceeded under it, nor has 
an attempt yet been made to secure extradition under it. The 
law did not become operative until about April, 1902, and it 
can not be applied to any cases where the desertion occurred prior 
to that data We have been anxious to find a thoroughly good 
case in which to make an appeal for extradition, but the two 
or three cases which we would have liked to choose were ones 
where the desertion had occurred before the passing of the law. 

"As to proceeding under this law in cases where the man is 
within the State, we do not wish to do that, because the procedure 
is much more complicated. I am sure, however, that you will 
be interested in knowing about our attempts to use it in the case 
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of William D . The support orders which had been made 

against D never brought forth the least fruit in the sense 

of money, and a year ago this winter things were as bad as ever 

before, except that D was not living at home and the family 

was not increasing in size. Mrs. D was working early and 

late at washing and cleaning to earn a living for the family, and 
was sitting up all night to keep the children's clothing in any- 
thing like decent order. We decided that we would offer her a 
pension of $2 a week and would interest a young ladies' sewing 
circle in keeping the children's clothes in order, if she would 
agree to have her husband brought into court for non-payment of 
the order. Our plan was that he should then be sent up for 
ninety days for contempt of court, and that while he was serving 
that term we would lodge a detainer against him, and when his 
time was up bring him at once before the quarter sessions court 
on the charge of the crime of desertion and non-support, under 
the new law. She fell in with our suggestions gladly, and all 
went as planned until his ninety days were up. Then the relatives, 
her children and the church all united against us and urged her 
to give him another trial, instead of allowing him to be sent to 
prison for a year. To make matters worse, when his trial com- 
menced he pleaded guilty and therefore, of course, there was no 
chance for any evidence to be introduced. The judge put the 
whole responsibility on her by asking her whether she wished him 
sent to prison again, or whether she would give him another trial, 
which always seems to me the most unrighteous thing for a judge 
to do in such cases. She broke down completely and asked that 
he be let off, as he, of course, was. Her action, I feel quite sure, 
was not due to her own wishes, but to the arguments as to the 
family disgrace, etc., which had been brought to bear upon her, 
and the alienation from her eldest boy, which she feared if she 
proceeded. She assured us that if he did not at once get work 
and assume the support of the family she would have him brought 
into prison again if we wished it. 

" It seems that we were far too pessimistic, and needless to 
say we are overjoyed to find that we were wrong. He at once 
got to work at $10.50 a week and has been working regularly 
ever since, giving all his money to her. She did not permit him 
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to return to her for a few weeks, but since that time they have 
been living together and have moved into a much better house. 
She continued during the summer to do a very little work, but 
not enough to interfere with her home duties. This winter she 
plans not to do any. Part of her reason for working thus far 
has been the fact that her employers were so anxious to have her. 

"D had never worked at all to speak of, either before 

his marriage or after, and I feel sure that in his whole previous 
life, altogether, he had never worked as many hours as he has 
since he came out of prison last April. Of course, we can not 
be sure whether this will last, but if it does not I am confident 

that Mrs. D will at once have him rearrested. On the whole, 

I should say that in this case the new law was of great, although 
indirect, value, which really is what we expected it would be." 

It is interesting to note that the above work is not that of a 
legal aid society, nor of a society started for the purpose of con- 
ducting prosecutions, but of a charitable society like the Charity 
Organization Society of New York, or the Associated Charities 
of Syracuse, or the Charity Organization Society of Buffalo. 

Without this, time, money and effort will be continually spent 
with no avail. With it, many desertions will be prevented if 
the community will, through public and private agencies, see to 
it that it be enforced. 

Pennsylvania and Illinois now have laws that are dealing with 
the evil in an encouraging way. There is scarcely a northern 
State where this is not actively being discussed, not by charity 
workers alone, but by the rank and file of citizens upon whose 
watchful care the enforcement of any such measure depends. 

On November 4th a committee of citizens of which Mr. Frank 
E. Wade is chairman, whose appointment grew out of a confer- 
ence called by the New York Charity Organization Society, met 
to prepare a draft of a bill to deal with this question. This draft 
is now ready for the consideration of charitable societies, that it 
may have their approval. 

I hope that when our next State Conference meets we may 
have added to the statutes a law which in its main provisions 
may be like this draft. 
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As Mr. Wade, who is chairman of this committee, is present 
to discuss my paper, it seems out of place for me to go into a 
discussion of the l^al side of the question with which Mr. Wade 
is also much more competent to deal. 

Chairman Lewis:. It gives me great pleasure to introduce 
Mr. Frank E. Wade, Chairman of the Committee on Wife Deser- 
tion, of the Buffalo Charity Oi^anization Society, who will dis- 
cuss the very interesting paper of Mr. Cajrstens, to which we have 
just listened. 

Mr. Frank E. Wade, of Buffalo: I do not intend to discuss 
the problem under consideration this afternoon from the viewpoint 
of charity or philanthropy. Mr. Carstens in his admirable paper 
has covered that phase of the discussion. It is my purpose to 
supplement his suggestions with the proposal of a l^al remedy 
which many students of the subject believe will be effective in 
restricting and mitigating the evil of family desertion, and also 
to give an outiine of the law proposed for New Yoit State and 
tiie efforts so far made in its behalf. 

By reference to the statistics presented by Mr. Carstens and 
to the available statistics of our large cities, it can accurately be 
stated that from six to ten per cent of all applications for charity 
for relief are cases of family desertion. A further study of the 
statistics will reveal that in most cases of desertion it is the young 
or middle-aged husband who abandons the young veife; that he 
id generally employed at the time of desertion and often a skilled 
workman; that the largest proportion of children left destitute 
are of tender years; that a taidency to roam in some men is the 
chief cause of desertion; that there is a type of intermittent 
deserter known as the chronic deserter; that in most instances 
the deserter leaves ike locality where he lives and usually departs 
from the State; that the principal cause of desertion is moral 
delinquency in the man due either to self-indulgence or to a 
reckless evasion of marital obligations. 

If it appear that moral delinquency in the man lies at the root 
of most cases of family desertion, v^y should not the same puni- 
tive remedies be resorted to as in other violations of the moral 
law ? Why should this offense, which is admitted to be the cause 
of untold misery, which imposes a grievous burden upon public 
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and private charity^ and which creates innumerable nurseries of 
pauperism and crime, escape the strong arm of criminal prose- 
cution ? 

An examination of the penal statutes of the State of New York 
will show that the only provisions of the Penal Code and the 
Code of Criminal Procedure especially intended to correct and 
punish the evil of family desertion are those portions of section 
899 of the Code of Criminal Procedure which, among other dis- 
orderly persons, designate "persons who actually abandon their 
wife or children without adequate support, or leave them in 
danger of becoming a burden upon the public, or who neglect to 
provide for them according to their means; and persons who 
threaten to run away and leave their wives or children a burden 
upon the public." The Code directs that upon conviction such 
persons must give an undertaking with one or more sureties to 
indemnify the public against their wives or children becoming 
charges within a year, and in default of the undertaking the 
police magistrate must commit such persons to a jail or peniten- 
tiary for not more than six months. 

This offense is not even classified as a crime. The Court of 
Appeals^ in People ex rel. Commissioner of Public Charities, 
says, in discussLng desertion " if not a crime within the meaning 
of the Penal Code, it is clearly of a criminal nature." The 
statute certainly furnishes no incentive for action by the police 
or criminal processes when the offender leaves the limits of his 
own locality, and is not very effective beyond its boundaries. No 
extradition could possibly be secured under this section. 

Let us see if there be any other provision of the criminal law 
that directly or indirectly can be utilized to reach this class of 
offenders. Section 387 of the Penal Code provides that a person 
who deserts a child under 14 years of age in any place, with the 
intent wholly to abandon it> is punishable by imprisonment in 
a State prison for not more than seven years, or in a jail for not 
more than one year. This section was enacted for the punish- 
ment of exposure of children, such as leaving children on door 
steps or public places, and its phraseology, " in any place with 
intent wholly to abandon it," would preclude conviction for aban* 
donment of the child in the home. No prosecution for family 
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desertion was, so far as I leam, undertaken under this act^ and 
I feel satisfied that proof of the intention of the deserter wholly 
to abandon the child and not return to it would be practically 
impossible. 

Section 288 of the Penal Code provides that a person who wil- 
fully omits without lawful excuse to furnish food, clothing, 
shelter or medical attendance to a minor is guilty of a misde- 
meanor. This provision is one of the several sections of the Penal 
Code, in regard to cruelty to children, which were secured by 
the New York Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
and was drafted specially for the needs of that splendid organiza- 
tion for its work in New York and was not intended to cover 
and does not mention or contemplate the abandonment of children 
in the home. Even when the offender under that section leaves 
the State, the New York Society does not reach him, and does 
not feel satisfied that it can secure extradition. 

We can, therefore, reasonably conclude that there exists a con- 
dition in New York State where men of intelligence, skilled 
workmen, men strong and capable of supporting their families, 
are in large numbers deserting their wives and children, shifting 
their support upon public and private charity, creating a miserable 
condition of pauperism and crime, and resting secure from pen- 
alty or pimishment in places known to the investigators, and that 
the laws of the State of New York have not been and are not 
capable of reaching them. 

At least such were the conclusions arrived at by a committee 
appointed by the Buffalo Charity Organization Society in the 
spring of 1902, to investigate this subject at the suggestion of 
Mr. Frederic Almy, the able secretary of that organization. The 
committee, of which the speaker was chairman, drafted a law 
making family desertion a felony, and the same was introduced 
to the Legislature of 1903. 

The bill provided that the abandonment of wife or children in 
destitute circumstances be a felony; that all restriction be taken 
off the testimony of the wife; that all fines collected be applied 
in the discretion of the court to the support of the wife or chil- 
dren, and that all the penalties of the criminal law imposed for 
former convictions of felony or misdemeanor be removed. In 
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the committee of the Senate and Assembly the proposed law was 
amended by President Lindsay of the New York Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, and opposition to its enact- 
ment developed. 

The Buffalo committee decided to request the support of the 
charitable and philanthropic societies of New York city. Mr. 
Edward T. Devine, the efficient secretary of the New York 
Charity Orgaaization Society, who has long been a stud^it of 
the problem and in sympathy with the proposed l^slation, called 
a conference on family desertion in the library of the New York 
Charity Organization Society, to which representatives from the 
charitable and philanthropic societies of New York city, Phila- 
delphia and other cities were invited. As a result of the con- 
ference, the following committee was appointed to investigate 
the subject, draft a bill and secure legislation, if possible: Dr. 
Lee K. Frankel, Manager of the United Hebrew Charities of 
New York city; Mr. E. Fellows Jenkins, Secretary and Super- 
intendent of the New York Society for Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children; Mr. Leonard E. Opdycke, representing the Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor; Mr. Edmond J. Butler, 
representing the St Vincent de Paul Societies of New York 
city; Hon. Charles E. Teale, Deputy Commissioner of Charities 
of Brooklyn ; Mr. Herman Stief el. Assistant Corporation Counsel 
of New York city; Mrs. Eoealie L. Whitney, Attorney for the 
Legal Aid Society; Mrs. Helen Mansfield, representing the New 
York Charity Organization Society; Mrs. E. G. Simkhovitch, 
representing the Social Settlements of New York city, and Mr. 
Frank E. Wade, representing the Buffalo Charity Organization 
Society. 

The committee has had the subject imder oonsideration for the 
past year, and on the 4th of November a meeting was held in 
New York city. The committee drafted a biU at this meeting 
which will be introduced at the next session of the Legislature, 
and also adopted a resolution that each member request the sup- 
port in its behalf of the organization which he or she represents. 

The proposed law will be known as an act to amend the Penal 
Code, in relation to the abandonment of children, and inserted, 
if enacted, as section 287-a in the Penal Coda It will make 
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the abandonment of a child under 16 years of age in destitute 
circumstances a felony punishable by imprisonment for not more 
than two years or by a fine not to exceed one thousand dollars, 
or by both, and includes all the provisionB of the bill introduced 
in the L^slature of 1903, except the desertion of the wife. 

The penal laws of the State of New York are particularly 
favorable to the merciful enforcement of a law such as the one 
proposed. Our judges have the power to suspend sentence after 
conviction, and the recent enactment of the Adult Probation Law 
will operate to give this class of offenders a fair chance to reform 
and assume their family obligations under proper safeguards. 

There does not seem to be any valid reason why, after the 
enactment of such a law, the deserter can not be brought bade 
from any part of the country. If the crime be made a felony, 
it does not seem reasonable that the Gk>vemor of this or any other 
State will refuse extradition, especially if the application be 
presented and backed by some organization. 

There is a general response among students of social questions 
all over the country, to the necessity that family desertion be 
met by vigorous penal legislation. Ohio has a law making child 
desertion a felony, which is working well and under which extra- 
dition is successfully secured. Pennsylvania and Illinois have 
laws making family desertion a misdemeanor, but it is doubtful 
if such extradition will be granted. Minnesota had a law making 
wife desertion a felony, which failed because the testimony of 
the wife could not be compeUed. Several other states have also 
passed laws making family desertion either a felony or a mis- 
demeanor. 

The members of the committee appointed at the New York 
city conference believe that the enactment of the law drafted by 
them will be effective in mitigating the evil of family desertion in 
New York State. We believe that it will make possible the ex- 
tradition and return of many offenders to their families or to a 
merited punishment. We believe that its existence on the statute 
books will deter many self-indulgent and indifferent men from 
abandoning their families, and will persuade the intermittent 
deserter to stay more frequently at home. Firm in these con- 
victions we solicit the approval of the proposed law by this Con- 
14 
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ference, and the support and assistance of its members in case 
the bill meets with opposition in the next session of the L^s- 
lature. 

Chairman Lewis: Is there any further discussion of these 
papers? 

Mrs. D. L. Covill, of New York : I wish to say that we have 
established during the past year a home for women who are dis- 
possessed, women that come to us from charity organizations, and 
from the police, and from the commissioners* We know some- 
thing of their sufferings and their sorrows. We know something 
of the mother's love, how hard it is for those mothers to struggle 
against poverty and want and distress, and finally to give up 
their little ones, which is the hardest part of all Only the other 
day there came to us a poor woman with three children, one 
four years old, a cripple, one three years old, and a sick baby. 
Her husband had gone for a winter vacation, leaving this mother 
without a penny to buy milk for the baby. We took her to this 
home. The baby died from the effects of cold and want The 
cripple was cared for in one of our hospitals. And that delicate 
woman didn't seem to realize her situation, for she said, " Mrs. 
Covin, Gborge will come back in a little while; he goes away 
often." It is a pitiful condition of neglect, and I do hope that 
something may be accomplished in this Conference to aid these 
poor mothers, something that will punish these men who will go 
away from their homes and the dear little children. 

The Vice-President, Rev. Max Landsberg, D. D., then assumed 
the chair and the session was adjourned. 

SEVENTH SESSION. 

Thursday Evening, November 17, 1904. 

The session was called to order by the President at 8 :25 p. m. 

Mr. William Greorge, of the Gteorge Junior Republic Asso<aa- 
tion, of Freeville, N. Y., made an explanation in regard to the 
excursion to the Republic to take place Friday, November 18th, 
and invited all present to take the same and inspect the institution 
and make any criticisms they desired. 
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The Committee on Organization^ through Mr. Butler, the 
Secretary of the Conference, presented its report which will be 
found at the close of this volume. 

Presibbnt HjaBBEOLD : You have heard the report of the Com- 
mittee on Organization. What is your pleasure with respect 
to it? 

Rev. D. J. MoMahon, D. D., of New York: Mr. Chairman, 
it is not without a pang of regret that we assemble here to listen 
to this report, because it brings to view the close of this Fifth 
Conference of Charities and Correction, one that has been so ably 
guided and so well managed under your potent directorship. 
Under Mr. Hebberd I think we have had one of the best Confer- 
ences we have had during these past five years, and although 
we know a vote of thanks will be given from the Committee on 
Kesolutions, I think that from the floor of the house the out- 
spoken opinion of everyone of us should go forth in respectful 
praise to the president This is not exactly the closing session, 
but one in which we are looking forward to the next Conference, 
and while we sorrowfully approach the closing hour of this Con- 
ference, it is with a feeling of great joy we welcome one who is 
to take his place in Mr. Nathan Bijur, with the able secretary, 
Mr. McLaughlin, nominated by the committee. We have, in these 
two officials, Charities and Correction well personified — ^the presi- 
dent, representing as he does great charities in New York, and 
who we feel has been a strong man among us. There is 
nothing that draws us together, brings us closer together, than 
to know when we are in trial that we can depend on a man; 
and when, a few years ago, 300 of us went up to the Senate 
Chamber to oppose the abolishment of the State Board of Chari- 
ties, then it was that Mr. Bijur, the President-elect, showed him- 
self as he was, not only a strong charily worker but one able to 
battle well for the interests of charity then in periL In Mr. 
McLaughlin, as well, the cause of Correction will, I am sure, be 
well brought forth before the future Conf erenca Therefore, 
Mr. President, I move that the report of the committee be re- 
ceived and adopted by a standing vote. 
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Mr. McLaughlin, of Albany: I second the motion, and in- 
dorse the sentiments of the speaker who has preceded me, with 
the exception of those remarks which apply to myself. 

The report was then adopted by a standing vote. 

President Hebbesd: In accordance with the provision of 
the by-lawB, I now take pleasure in taming the meeting over to 
the Chairman of the Committee on Politics in Penal and Chari- 
table Institutions, Prof. Fetter. 

Prof. Frank A. Fetter, of Cornell University, Ithaca, then took 
the chair and presented the report of the Committee on Politics 
in Penal and Charitable Institutions. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON POLITICS IN 
PENAL AND CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 

This report will deal with the facts of the past year in relation 
to politics in the local and State charitable and penal institutions, 
following the thought of former committees that these annual 
reports taken as a series should afford a history of the develop- 
ments in this field. 

LocAi- Conditions. 

In the local institutions progress is slow and uncertain. There 
has been no material change since the report made by the com- 
mittee of this Conference in 1901. The appointments are almost 
exclusively from among party workers, and changes occur not 
only with party changes but with changes of factions. Outside 
the lai^est coimties no competitive test is required, and appointing 
powers are free to act from purely political or personal motives. 
If the conditions in jails and almshouses are improving some- 
what, the improvement is due to State inspection, to the work of 
the county visiting committees, and to the growth of public opinion. 
The meagreness of the salaries and the slight opportunity for 
promotion, or even for retention as a reward of faithful work, 
effectually discourage the growth of a professional spirit among 
the oflScers. Nevertheless, because of a strong public sentiment 
compelling good appointments, some almshouses are well and 
economically managed, but in many other cases the incapacity 
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of the county superintendents of the poor and of the keepers of 
the almshouses is the cause of recurring scandals. 

It would be impossible without great labor to obtain accounts 
of more than a fraction of the abuses that come to light within 
a single year in the local institutions. These illustrations may, 
however, be given. In Lewis ooxmty, a chance majority in the 
board of supervisors led to the removal of the efficient keeper and 
matron and to the appointment of officers, who, though personally 
honorable, were inefficient for the work. An appeal, inspired 
in part by the county visiting committee, brought from Attorney- 
General Cunneen the opinion that in the conditions there existing 
the superintendent of the poor, not the supervisors, had the right 
of appointment; whereupon, the former incumbents were rein- 
stated. 

In Tompkins county there were brought to the attention of 
the board of supervisors a number of evils in the management of 
the almshouse and of deficiencies in its financial accounts. After 
much n^otiation, and apparently to avoid further political scan- 
dal, a settlement was reached and the keeper, who was of the same 
political party as the majority of the board, was retained. 

In Ulster ooimty, the inspectors of the State Board of Charitiee 
had for years called attention to the abuses in the administration 
of the superintendent of the poor and in the management of the 
almshouses, but the supervisors failed to take any action. A new 
investigation by the State Board revealed a year ago even worse 
conditions than had been known before, and the State Board of 
Charitiee recommended that a criminal prosecution of the delin- 
quent officers be undertaken. 

Many that are familiar with the problems of the rural alms- 
house and of the local jail believe confidently that the rules of 
the State Civil Service should be extended to such institutions. 

The defeat of the fusion party in Greater New York a year 
ago was followed by an almost complete change of the higher 
officials in the penal and charitable departments. The Demo- 
cratic State platform had declared that such institutions diould 
"be made absolutely free from all partisan influences," but the 
ingoing administration dismissed the heads of departments who, 
by common consent, had conducted their work along nonpartisan 
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lines. Although the Commissioner of Charities appointed had 
no previous knowledge or experience in this work, he has been 
commendably open to helpful suggestions. The department has 
continued to move with the impetus gained in the previous two 
years, which had been truly epoch making. In another important 
respect the new administration is deserving of much praise. It 
seems to have made little, if any, effort to break down the pro- 
tection offered by the Civil Service Law to those holding positions 
in the competitive class. Hitherto, whenever a partisan adminis- 
tration has been installed, extensive changes have been made by 
forcing out incumbents through reduction of salaries, transfer to 
undesirable duties, unnecessary reduction in the number employed, 
or dismissal on flimsy charges. That these acts have not been 
noticeable in the charity department of the McClellan adminis- 
tration, speaks much for the progress of recent years in the cause 
of civil service reform. 

The Democratic Commissioner of the Department of Correc- 
tions under the Low administration, Mr. Thomas \V. Hynes, who 
had conducted the work in an efficient non-partisan manner, was 
superseded by a partisan appointee who, however, had had four 
years of experience, not without success, under a former admin- 
istration. 

State Institutions. 

The rules of the dvil service apply to a large proportion of 
the positions in the State institutions. For example, of a total 
of 460 in the qualified service of the State prisons, 414 hold 
competitive positions, among the exceptions being wardens, chap- 
lains and physicians. The principal interest of students of this 
subject has centered, therefore, in the past three years upon the 
working out of the system of centralization advocated by Gov- 
ernor Odell. No more legislation has been passed on the subject 
since 1902. The acts most disquieting to the philanthropic work- 
ers have not been the cruder, but the more subtle sort that threaten 
to undermine the morale of the institutions and subordinate them 
to partisan political ends. The very keenness and suspicion of 
philanthropic citizens has tended, of course, to limit such abuses 
during this period. 
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The appointment of Dr. Mabon as President of the Commission 
in Lunacy is worthy of the heartiest commendation. There 
is, nevertheless, a widespread belief, among those in a position 
t-o know, that the Commission in Lunacy has attempted, or at least 
had been used, to work politics in connection with the State 
hospitals. A Republican of high standing informed the com- 
mittee that he had positive knowledge of such attempts, but was 
not in a position to discuss them specifically. He added : " When 
centralization has done its perfect work and the State hospitals 
are manned by political appointees, it will be a sad day for the 
inmates." Officers of the hospitals expressed personally to the 
committee their belief in the demoralizing influence of the change. 
The evil was only in small part what has actually been done in 
the way of interference; it was the general sense of insecurity 
that has pervaded the institutions ever since the present policy 
was entered upon. 

In connection with the Commission in Lunacy there was created 
by the last Legislature a salaried board of alienists apparently 
for political and for no other purposes- The secretaryship was 
awarded to Michael Hines, whose qualifications were that he 
was the Republican leader of the Second Assembly District of 
New York city and a Bowery saloonkeeper. How such an ap- 
pointment came to be made by so reputable a body as the State 
Commission in Lunacy is a mystery. 

In the matter of the prisons the shameful history of Napanoch, 
and its use as a tool for political ends in the past four years, calls 
for the strongest condemnation. This institution was begun as 
a reformatory to relieve the overcrowding at Elmira, but soon it 
was taken out of the control of the board of managers and put 
under the State Superintendent of Prisons. This change, in 
accord with the policy of centralization, was made against the 
protests of all the prison reformers in the State, who saw in it 
a partisan purpose. Before the prison was completed the policy 
of economy was ignored and a full set of officers was appointed. 
The first superintendent was a man of no experience, but a good 
farmer and engineer, and made a fairly good officer; but just 
as he had gained some experience he was removed to make place 
for a certain Jacob Snell, whose qualifications were that he " cbt- 
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ried Montgomery county around in his pocket" for the Repub- 
lican party. It must be said in partial defense of the Superin- 
tendent of Prisons that he did not wish to make this notoriously 
unfit appointment, but he was compelled to do so by political 
pressure from the center of power. 

In contrast with this occurrence, the calling of Mr. Joseph F. 
Scott to Elmira is an illustration of how the best man may be 
sought and found when that is the main object in an appointment. 
Mr. Scott was well situated at Concord, Massachusetts, where he 
had been for years the Superintendent of the State Reformatory. 
He had no desire to leave. He has an independent income. He 
was quietly approached by a member of the board of managers 
of Elmira and, recognizing a great opportunity to do a new work, 
he accepted the call. The board of managers paid no attention 
to State lines, but determined to have the best man to be found 
anywhere in the country for the money the State had to pay. 
In the opinion of experts, Mr. Scott has revolutionized the Re- 
formatory in the last eight months, and is making it worthy of 
an even greater reputation than it has ever before enjoyed. 

The lesson in this contrast is not so much that a particular 
agency should make appointments, though this factor is not in- 
significant, as that appointments should be made in the right 
spirit. When under political pressure from the former State 
boss the same board of managers had, it would seem, not been 
entirely fortimate. The ideal is to give to competent boards of 
managers power to select, from any portion of the land, and 
without dictation from the center of power, administrative oflScers 
who have made charity or penology a profession, and who have 
demonstrated their fitness. An appointment of a non-resident is 
not necessarily better than one of a resident of the State, but 
such a method as that followed in this case is strong evidence 
that the appointment is made upon merit and not for partisan 
purposes. 

Public Sentiment. 

The fundamental fact in the administration of the State's 
benevolent institutions is public opinion. Conditions in this 
branch of the service will be just as good as the whole people 
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deserve and just as bad as the people permit them to be. Poli- 
ticians are the people's choice. If the people are indifferent to 
the policy of spoils, only spoilsmen can succeed in politics and 
the man of higher ideals of public duty is quickly eliminated 
from public life. The pressure upon the higher oflBcials with 
appointing power is so strong that they can not resist the greedy 
grafter, unless the mass of the citizens demands and recognizes 
good public service. The Corruptionist and the vote catcher are 
ever on the alert; and the citizen who is ready to put party ser- 
vice above public welfare is the unconscious accomplice of the 
crimes and corruption of government The apparent trend of 
things in this State during the past few years has caused men 
to exclaim with bitterness : " The facile adept in machine politics 
becomes the arbiter of the State administration; l^slators by 
threats compel State officers to employ men ludicrously incapable 
of fulfilling the duties of their positions; public office for public 
service, and not for personal or party gain, seems now to have 
passed entirely from the public mind." 

But there are many hopeful evidences of the spread of the 
sounder sentiment, and in certain important ways the past year 
has been a notable one. The particular policy which has so 
alarmed the philanthropists of the State has been everywhere 
repudiated and discredited, and there is promise of a resumption 
of progress toward better things. 

The evil in the recent policy of centralization is only in part 
the particular device of organization or machinery of government 
adopted, though that evil is a great one in that it exposes the 
Governor, or the political boss (or perchance both combined) to 
an irresistible temptation to use his power for partisan ends. 
The still more fundamental evil is that steady and healthy prog- 
ress in the charities of the State is made impossible. It must be 
recognized that the policy of centralization applied to benevolent 
institutions is grossly impractical because it overlooks the spiritual 
aspects of philanthropy, without which no machinery of business 
organization can be more than an empty shell. The self-styled 
business Governor is peculiarly liable to blunder at this point if 
he has not knowledge to guide, sympathy to suggest, and patience 
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to Btop for counsel and the voioe of experience. Better methods 
can grow only out of e^^rience, and in a republic only as a 
result of an intelligent public interest in the subject and of a 
demand from the progressive friends of the institutions. The 
policy of centralization, when first sprung upon the Legislature, 
had not been an issue in a campaign, was not in response to popu- 
lar demand, and was in opposition to the unanimous judgment of 
the philanthropic workers of the State, regardless of party, re- 
ligion or personal bias. Its wisdom was doubted by many of the 
legislators, who were forced by the demand for party regularity 
to vote for it. When a Governor forces an imwilling L^islature 
to accept an imwise measure, it is a denial of representative gov- 
ernment When a Governor ignores all reasonable advice from 
public-spirited citizens it is a defeat of free institutions, which 
must be shaped by public opinion. 

Happily, these facts are being generally recognized. The 
past three years have been richly instructive. The nonpartisan 
nxanagement of benevolent institutions was made an issue in 
the campaign of two years ago by one of the parties, and although 
the other party ignored the question the result of the election had 
its lessons. This year, therefore, for the first time, the subject 
became a prominent issue. The Democratic platform and can- 
didate for Governor first expressed strong disapproval of recent 
tendencies. The Eepublican candidate, who had supported the 
so-called Odell charity program on every vote and occasion, was 
handicapped by that record in the fact of the rising sentiment 
He met the situation promptly in his speech of acceptance, and 
in a number of his other utterances he virtually repudiated the 
recent policy and emphatically put himself on record as favoring 
a changed philanthropic program. Extracts from his speeches 
were widely circulated as campaign documents. Among other 
things, he said : '* If elected Gbvemor I shall lose no opportunity 
to advise and cooperate with the great array of philanthropists/' 
" Niggardly economy should not prevail against the health, well- 
being and cure of these charges of our State." " The management 
of the State charitable institutions should be absolutely free from 
partisanship, and they should be so administered as to retain the 
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active interest of philanthropic citizens." " I am in favor of re- 
establishing local boards of managers of State hospitals for the 
insane." If these things had been said before, instead of after 
the campaign opened, they might have qnite disarmed the oppo- 
sition of those members of his own party who for three years 
had in vain advocated such principles. As it was, many Repub- 
licans were irreconcilable and incredulous of Mr. Higgins^ power 
to redeem such promises. But, unquestionably, a large number 
of Republican voters interested in this issue did, solely because 
of these declarations, accept and support the candidate of their 
party. Their decision on this question had no small part in the 
result. 

The most significant fact is that tens of thousands of voters 
of both parties recognized that the non-partisan management of 
the benevolent institutions was one of the most important ques- 
tions in the State campaign, and that both candidates put them- 
selves so fairly and squarely on record in favor of the merit 
system. Even the present Governor, in expressions undoubtedly 
referring to this issue, spoke in the last days of the campaign 
of some mistakes of his administration which Mr. Higgins might 
correct if successful at the polls. The realization of the admirable 
pledges of the Governor-elect would mark an epoch in the history 
of the charities of this State, for whose development so much 
remains to be done. It may be proved here, again, that the dark- 
est hour is just before the dawn. The recent period of rebuffs 
and discouragement bids fair to be followed by a new era of 
progress. In a moment bright with promise the philanthropic 
workers of the State await with hopefulness the ev^ats of the 
coming year, ready to assist and to applaud the good work which 
the new administration is pledged to accomplish, but ready to 
protest again in no uncertain terms if those pledges remain 
imredeemed. 

Chairman Fetter: The first paper on the program is " The 
Civil Service Law as Applied to Penal and Charitable Institu- 
tions,'' by Charles S. Fowler, Chief Examiner State Civil Service 
Commission, Albany. 
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THE CIVIL SERVICE LAW AS APPLIED TO PENPAL 
AND CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 

When we speak of " Politics in Penal and Charitable Institu- 
tions '^ we have in mind, of course, the public institutions and 
the evil effects of treating their business, especially in the matter 
of appointment and employment, as political spoils. Much has 
been expected and something accomplished in the eradication of 
evil conditions through the Civil Service Law. The method of 
application of the law varies somewhat in the State, the cities and 
the coimties. 

The law requires that rules must be prescribed for the service 
of the State of New York and for each of its cities. The classi- 
fication of the county service, on the other hand, is not required, 
but authority is given the State Commission, with the approval 
of the Governor, to classify and establish rules and examinations 
for the service of such counties and other civil divisions of the 
State "as after due inquiry shall be found practicable." For 
the State and county service the rules are established by the 
State Commission, with the approval of the Governor, and the 
examinations are conducted by the State Commission. For each 
city rules are to be made by a municipal commission, subject to 
the approval of the State Commission, and the examinations are 
wholly in charge of the municipal commission. 

I shall attempt in this paper to show briefly what has been done 
by the State Commission in the State and county penal and 
charitable institutions. 

The law divides all positions in the civil service into two grand 
divisions — ^unclassified and classified. The unclassified service 
is enumerated in the law and includes all elective offices, legis- 
lative officers and employes, officers appointed by the Gk)vemor, 
heads of departments, teachers in public schools, and some others 
specifically described. The classified service covers all positions 
and employments not in the unclassified servica Then, following 
the language of the Constitution, that " appcHntments and pro- 
motions in the civil service of the State, and of all the civil 
divisions thereof, * * * shall be made according to merit 
and fitness, to be ascertained, so far as practicable, by examina- 
tions, which, so far as practicable, shall be competitive," the Civil 
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Service Law provides for the division of the classified service 
into three classes: 

The exempt class, including positions to which appointments 
may be made without examination; 

The competitive class, in which appointments must be made 
by selection from not more than three persons who are certified 
as having received the highest standing in open competitive exam- 
inations conducted by the Civil Service Commission; and 

The non-competitive class, positions which may be filled by 
persons nominated by the appointing officer, provided such per- 
sons shall pass the examination prescribed by the Commission. 

The exempt and non-competitive classes include only the posi- 
tions so enumerated in the rules, while the competitive class is a 
residuary class including every position not so enumerated. 

It will thus be seen that the responsibility for the classification 
rests with the Commission, which, subject to the approval of the 
Governor, must determine in the rules the classification of each 
position. In this particular the IN'ew York law follows the 
Federal law and agrees with the Massachusetts law. The Illinois 
law relieves the Commission of this responsibility by enumerating 
in the law itself the positions which are ex^npted from competi- 
tion. In this State it will be seen that the final responsibility 
falls on the Governor, as he can at all times control the personnel 
of the Commission. If we have a Governor who is in sympathy 
with the law he is in position to insist on a thorough enforcement 
of its letter and spirit. On the other hand, an unsympathetic 
Governor can manipulate the classification to meet his own ends. 
That this is not done to a greater degree than it is, is a proof of 
the strength of the popular and official belief in and support 
of the merit system. 

The State Service. 

The State penal and charitable institutions fall into three 
groups, in respect to the manner in which the law has been 
applied to them: 

I. The prisons and reformatories for male adults. 
IT. The State hospitals. 
III. Other charitable and reformatory institutions. 
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7. In the Prisons and Reformatories for Male Adults. 

The classification in force places the warden or superintendent, 
the clerk (appointed by the Comptroller), the chaplains, the 
parole officer and financial agent in the exempt class — ^thirty-two 
positions in the five institutions, of which sixteen are chaplains 
and religious instructors. In the competitive class are about 
four hundred positions, including guards, assistant deriks, sten- 
ographers, physicians, engineers and foremen and instructors 
in trades and industries. Besides these there are about twenly-five 
employes who are classed as non-competitive or laborers. 

The position of prison guard was included in the first open 
competitive examination of January, 1884, and examinations for 
this position and that of reformatory guard have been held annu- 
ally or oftener ever since. The nature of the examination has 
been varied slightly, until we have settled down to the following 
basis: Out of fifteen points the physical and medical axamination 
by the Commission's examiners counts five, experience counts two 
and a written examination counts eight. Of the eight points 
assigned to the written examination, five are given to questions 
designed to test the imderstanding of the duties of the position 
and the ability to remember and record instructions given verbally, 
leaving three points for the scholastic test, covering spelling of 
simple words, the fundamental rules of arithmetic and plain 
copying. Under the head of experience we consider the age, 
schooling, former occupations and the replies received to letters 
of inquiry concerning the candidate's habits and reputation sent 
by the Commission to his former employers and others who know 
him. For other positions, including physicians, foremen and 
instructors in the industries, engineers, clerks and stenographers, 
competitive examinations are held when required, or names are 
certified from the general eligible lists. 

The higher positions in the prisons are regularly filled by pro- 
motion from the lower, usually after competitive examination. 

Of the success of the merit system in procuring fit persons for 
the prison service, I can only say that prison authorities are well 
satisfied with the system and are willing to take the men certified 
by the Commission practically in the order of their standing on 
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the lists without availing themselves of even the limited freedom 
of selection afforded by the rules. 

That removals from the service are infrequent is shown by 
the following statistics gathered from the oflBcial roster of Auburn 
prison : Of the oflSoers and employes classified in the competitive 
class, one has served over thirty years, another over twenty-five 
years, three over twenty years, five more than fifteen, thirty^oine 
more than ten, seventeen more than five years, and only seventeen 
less than five years. These figures do not include the foremen 
in the prison industries, all of whom have been appointed since 
the reorganization of those industries in 1897. The largest fiver- 
year class consists of those appointed during the five years ending 
with 1894, when both the Superintendent of Prisons and the 
warden were of an opposite political faith to the pres^it incum- 
bents and when, under a decision of the Court of Appeals, com- 
petitive examinations were not required. In the matter of ap- 
pointments, the record shows that from the eligible list recently 
expired, which had been in force a little more than a year, a total 
of thirty-nine names was certified to the three State prisons, and 
that out of these, thirty-six were appointed or declined proffered 
appointments, whereas, the extreme liberty afforded by the rules 
would have allowed the use of some sixty-five names from which 
to select that number.^ As these persons had nominated them- 
selves and qualified in open competitive examinations in which 
nothing of politics can be disclosed, I think we can safely say that 
the record shows that politics has no appreciable influence in 
appointments or removals in the prisons. 

The prison service shows the merit system at its best And 
for what reasons? 

The service is for the most part one which can be performed 
satisfactorily by men of ordinary intelligence and common attain- 
ments. It is fairly well-paid and is well-known. The examina- 
tions, therefore, attract a good many competitors, and on the 
whole we are able to put the best men at the head of the list 
for selection. No examination system is infallible. GkK>d men 
will fail in examinations — ^rather more frequently, I think, than 
poor men will pass, but some poor men will pass, and if upon trial 
they are found wanting the remedy is dismissal. But by far 
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the most potent reason for our success in this service is the hearty 
acceptance of the results of the examinations by the Superintend- 
ent of Prisons and by the wardens. They look upon the system 
as a help and not a hindrance, attempting always to get the best 
it will afford and thereby simplifying their work and that of 
the Commission. 

We can all remember the time when a change in the political 
control of the State government brought a " clean sweep " of the 
prisons. Such a condition to-day is almost unthinkable. 

//. The State Hospital Service. 

In the State hospital service the only major places exempt from 
examination are those of the attorneys and the chaplains. Lees 
than 10 per cent of the other places are included in the competi- 
tive clasS; including the superintendent, the medical staff, the 
steward, the clerical force, matrons, apothecaries and engineers. 
Over 90 per cent of all the employes are subject only to a non- 
competitive examination after selection for appointment by the 
superintendent, or are exempt from all examination as laborers. 
The positions of superintendent and first assistant physician are 
filled through competitive promotion examinations open under 
suitable regulations to those on the medical staff of any of the 
h<^pitals, but not to outsiders. Entrance to the medical staff is 
through open competitive examination for the position of interne 
at $600 a year, junior physician at $900, and woman physician 
at $1,000, with maintenance in each case. The chief difficulty 
in filling these positions is to obtain a sufficient number of qualified 
applicants. In spite of all its efforts by thorough publicity and 
frequent examinations, the Commission can not certify enough 
eligibles to fill existing vacancies, and this is true a great part of 
the tima The examinations are conducted by a committee of 
hospital superintendents, under the direction of the Commission. 

From a civil service standpoint, the striking feature of the 
State hospital service is the great number of positions in the non- 
competitive class. These include those in the ward service, the 
kitchen and laundry service, the firemen, and mechanics in the 
skilled trades generally — in all, over 90 per cent of the hospital 
service. The examinations for these positions are conducted by 
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local boards of examiners selected by the superintendents, with 
the approval of the Commission, from the higher officers. The 
examinations are very elementary in their character and the Com- 
mission exercises very little supervision over them, merely to 
see that a certain minimum standard is more or less uniformly 
maintained and that applicants for places involving skilled labor 
show a reasonable experience in the trade or employment for 
which they apply. I have never been able to see any value in 
these examinations, though some of the superintendents have 
told me they would rather have them than not, but I have hesi- 
tated to recommend their abolition until something better could 
be put in their place. 

This classification has been in effect substantially in its present 
form since the first civil service rules were established. It is 
based in part upon the low compensation of the places which 
would be likely to prevent any very lively competition for them, 
and in part upon the idea that the service required of most of 
them demands certain personal traits hard to discover by any 
examination. Then there is the consideration that the superin- 
tendent himself is selected through the merit system and, there- 
fore, less likely to be subject to improper influences in making 
appointments. These considerations have force, but I believe 
with sufficient study and cooperation between the hospital authori- 
ties and the Commission an efficient plan of competition might be 
worked out The question whether an attempt ought to be made 
to apply competition to these minor positions in the hospitals is 
the question whether improper influences do affect appointment 
and retention in them, and whether better service could be ob- 
tained through competition. 

///. Other Institutions. 

, The conditions in the other institutions differ only in degree 
from those in the prisons and hospitals. Institutions differ so 
much that no general conclusions can be drawn. The most serious 
thing with which the Commission has to contend is the lack of 
suitable candidates who will accept the compensation provided in 
these institutions for disciplinary officers and nurses. The superin- 
tendents frequently complain of the poor quality of the persons 
15 
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cjertified by the Ocmimission, and these " poor quality " eligibles, 
the best we can get to apply, are continually declining positions 
when offered, because of the low compensation for the onerous 
duties. Repeated appeals to the Fiscal Supervisor to reoommend 
relief in the way of a moderate increase of compensation have so 
far been unavailing. The Commission has repeatedly been com- 
pelled to allow appointments without examination. The easiest 
remedy may he by the regulation of the salaries by law, as was 
done last winter in the State hospital service. 

The County Service. 

In accordance with the power granted it by the Civil Service 
Law, the Commission in 1900 classified the service of Erie, Kings, 
New York, Queens and Richmond counties, including the county 
jails, almshouses and penitentiaries, so far as they are under 
the oounty jurisdiction. This classification was at once attacked 
in the courts, especially in so far as it related to the jails. One 
case arising in Erie county over the attempt of the Commission 
to classify certain jail employes in the eom])etitive class wa-s 
decided adversely to the Commission by the Appellate Division 
and was not carried further. Other cases arising in Kings county 
were decided against the Commission by the lower courts and 
were reversed by the Court of Appeals on a question of pro- 
cedure. We have not yet been able to obtain any final decision 
of these questions upon the merits. Under the circumstances 
the Commission naturally feels that it is undesirable to attempt 
the extension of the competitive class in the counties already 
subject to the rules, or to try to extend the rules to any new 
counties. 

Recapitulation. 

I3y way of summary, I would say that we have found that 
the system of competitive examination works well in the prisons 
under the conditions described. It can be extended to the great 
majority of places now exempt with benefit to the service, as is 
shown by the experience of the Federal and Chicago Commis- 
sions. The pressure upon the Commission and the Governor 
to exempt important places is so great that political exigency is 
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likely to override considerations of the public good. If you are 
convinced that extension of the system is desirable, I should advise 
you to work for specific legislation, providing that specified places 
shall be competitive, either general or special. We have such 
statutory provisions for the superintendents and physicians of 
the State hospitals, the Rome State Custodial Asylum, the Ray- 
brook Hospital for Consumptives. This is a start If it is a good 
thing, push it along. Why not have a similar provision for the 
wardens of the prisons, the superintendents of the reformatories, 
the keepers in the county jails, and so on. That sort of legislation 
once enacted wiU stand, but the history of all civil service com- 
missions having discretionary powers of classification shows great 
inconsistencies in the treatment of similar positions and many 
special changes of classification which it would require the utmost 
charity to attribute to a desire for good government. The success 
of the merit system must depend finally upon the demand of 
the people for good appointments and their faith that the exam- 
inations really do offer fair and equal opportunity to all to 
demonstrate their fitness for the public servica If we believe in 
the system and desire its success we must cultivate this demand 
and this faith. 

Chatrman Fbttbb: The discussion will be opened by Mr. 
John Lord O'Brian, of the Civil Service Reform Association, 
Buffalo. 

Mb. John Lord O'Brlan, of Buffalo: I am sure that Mr. 
Loomis and I feel greatly flattered to be invited here to talk on 
this subject of civil service, though I don't know why the city of 
Buffalo should be so complimented as to have two of its citizens 
selected to talk on the same subject 

A close reading of Mr. Fowler's paper brings to light two im- 
portant observations: First, the fact that in the State hospital 
service only about 10 per cent of the officers and employes are in 
the competitive class, the remaining 90 per cent being in the 
exempt and in the non-competitive classes; and second, the fact 
that ten years after the adoption of the present State Constitution 
only five counties out of sixty-one have any civil service regula- 
tions in force governing their county institutions. 
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Speaking of the subordinate places in the hospital service, 
Mr. Fowler justly condemns the system of qualifying examina- 
tions — ^postrmortem examinations they are called by some — ^which 
is the accompaniment of the non-oompetitive classification. Sum- 
ming up this part of the question, Mr. Fowler makes one state- 
ment with which I would disagree. There he says : " The ques- 
tion whether an att^npt ought to be made to apply competition 
to these minor positions in the hospitals, is the question whether 
improper influences do affect appointment and retention in them, 
and whether better service could be obtained through competition." 
For this statement brings into question the advisability of having 
a competitive system which shall apply to minor as well as to 
superior offices. 

And it also brings up the question of whether we are not 
wholly forgetting the fundamental principle of civil service regu- 
lation, viz., that it is to be a " merit system.'' In the early days 
of the reform the establishing of a system of competitive exam- 
inations was the consummation for whidi every one labored; it 
was to be the safeguard of the entire system. By establishing 
open competitive examinations for entrance and also for pro- 
motion the field of civil service would attract men, because it 
would present opportunity for a life career — something imattain- 
able with a hybrid system like that now in vogue in the State 
hospitals where part of the positions are exempt from any test 
of examination, where about 90 per .cent are subject to examina- 
tions held after appointments have been made, and about 10 per 
cent are really governed by a competitive test Whether or not a 
nurse or attendant or a more important employe can hold his place 
and advance himself under such a system depends not upon the 
worth of the man, but upon the accident of whether or not he has 
a good superior officer untrammeled in making his appointments. 

In 1894 we adopted a State Constitution which provided that 
** appointments and promotions in the civil service of the State 
and of all the civil divisions thereof, including cities and villages, 
shall be made according to merit and fitness, to be ascertained, 
so far as practicable, by examinations which, so far as prac- 
ticable, shall be competitive * * * . Laws shall be made for the 
enforcement of this section." Can anything be more clear? 
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We have a law made to enforce this section, a lav7 of which we 
boast, yet it in effect deliberately exempts from examination all. 
sorts of positions — heads of departments, deputies, legislative 
oflScers and employes, and leaves a multitude of others at the 
mercy or discretion of a State Commi^ion, 

Then the general attitude of the courts has been unfriendly 
if not hostile to a fair interpretation of the law. The courts 
measure better than we know; the will of the people and the whole 
subject of civil service r^ulation is, we may as well admit, still 
beyond the intelligence or desire of the majority of our citizens. 
At first all attacks upon the system took the form of asking that 
certain places be exempted from examination on the pretext that 
the duties relating to them were confidential in character. We 
all know to what ridiculous extremes this theory was exploited. 
Now, a far more insidious attack comes in the statement that 
certain positions require ability and talent of so peculiar a char- 
acter that these qualities can not be ascertained by means of a 
competitive examination. In thia form the appeal should be at 
once detected and defeated, for this seeks to overthrow the whole 
system by striking at the kind of examinations which are now 
or which should be held. Many of us feel that with a proper 
adjustment of examinations, an improvement, for instance, in 
the matter of experience ratings and ratings made on previous 
records, a competitive examination to test the qualities necessary 
for every oflSce and every position can be devised. 

Is it not high time that we tried to get our old perspective 
and hark back to the old fundamental principle that only the main- 
tenance of open cc«npetitive examinations devoid of absurd pref- 
erence, devoid of all these special restrictions, means the main- 
tenance of civil service regulation? We talk so much of exemp- 
tions, of confidential positions, of special duties and special 
qualities, that we are coming to deal with a law which is one of 
exceptions, not one of broad general principles. 

If the subject is not too elementary, what is the object of any 
oomi)etitive examination? Merely to determine which person 
best fits an ideal standard. When a man appoints a clerk or 
assistant, whether it be in a banking house or a common grocery 
store, he weighs in his mind the merits of two or more men, 
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and he selects the man who most nearly fits into the standard 
which he has in mind. A competitive examination is simply an 
attempt to put into the palpable form of questions this ideal 
standard and to compel men to prove publicly their qualifications 
by answering questions. It is true, as Mr. Folks said in his 
paper read before the Conference last year, that of late too little 
attention has been paid to the character of these examinations: 
the various commissions have been too careless in the making up 
of their questions. But this is no excuse or justification for at- 
tempting to discredit the whole system of competitive examination 
or for attempting to excuse the fact that in our State hospitals 
to-day, only ten per cent of the positions are filled without com- 
petitive examination. 

As Mr. Bonaparte has well said " It is not that the competitive 
system makes man honest, attracts or brings out higher moral 
qualities, but because it is a bar to the use of political influence 
and we know that political influence is generally used in behalf 
of the incompetent man.'' The mere existence and maintenance 
of a competitive system is a standing menace to such men and it 
constantly discourages their attempting to enter the service. It 
is a fact full of significance that of the 13 men indicted for the 
frauds in. the Postal Service not one had entered that service 
through a true competitive examination. 

It is not necessary to look at this question from the standpoint 
of politics and the evil influences of party spoils. Let us look at 
it from the business standpoint, which is at last coming to have 
a bearing in our municipal oflSces. The fundamental law of 
business is that in the conditions of the greatest stability men 
develop this highest efficiency. And the competitive system as 
administered in the State is the ideal system for attaining this 
result. Keep the power of dismissal untrammeled ; let the execu- 
tive dismiss incompetent men without charges and let us simply 
guard entrance to the service by competitive examination — ^this is 
the only way in which efficiency can be secured. Viewed from the 
standpoint of the employe and his self-respect, any other system 
than this places a premium upon the baser instincts, upon favor- 
itism, upon the neglect of the conscientious performance of duty 
in favor of time spent in making the position more secure. The 
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competitive system produces the only true democracy: under it 
every employe is the architect of his own fortuna The per- 
manence which it offers is an encouragement, as I have said for 
men to go into the civil service on a life career. On the other 
hand, what inducement is there for a man to enter the service 
under other conditions ? None except to gain a temporary advan- 
tage. Mr. Fowler's complaint as to the small number of applicants 
for minor positions illustrates this. The lack of stability or con- 
sistency in OUT system is the root of the trouble. 

What more striking example of the worth of the merit system 
than Mr. Fowler's exposition of our prison management can be 
found? Nowhere do we require such a staff of competent and 
trustworthy employes as in these great penal and charitable insti- 
tutions created for the care of the homeless, the unfit and the 
dependent: here is a system which proves that it alone can give 
successful results and yet we make no effort to develop it and to 
insist upon its enforcement. 

Looking over the work of the several Stat© commissions the 
prospect is dreary indeed. Ten years we have lived under the 
constitution making civil service regulations mandatory upon the 
civil divisions of the State — Ten years ! And out of 61 counties 
we have only five whose county penal and charitable institutions 
are subject to the provisions of the Civil Service Law. The law 
places upon the State commissions the duty of making regulations 
relating to State and county governments and yet in these 56 
counties no attempt has ever been made to enforce this plain 
mandatory requirement of the Constitution. These counties have 
their important administrative and fiscal oflBces, such as the county 
clerk's office, the treasurer's office, etc., as well as their charitable 
and penal institutions, all under the medieval system of manage- 
ment. One speaker, alluding to the days when a change in gov- 
ernment made a clean sweep in the prisons, remarks that such a 
condition is now unthinkable, yet all about us in the counties this 
very condition exists. 

Nor have the State commission sufficiently excused themselves. 
This holding back because of the possibility of courts interfering 
with their classifications is weakness. Their duty is to make the 
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rules and we the people want action : the truth is strong enough 
to stand alone. 

In fact we are only beginning to realize that our boasted civil 
service system is wholly dependent on the character of these com- 
missions, State and municipal. The constitution and the law 
depend for their enforcement upon the accident of having a good 
commission or a poor commission. They make and unmake the 
law. The administrative side of our law is undeniably crude; 
and seeking a remedy for these conditions carries its own risks. 
Mr. Fowler's suggestion is that in the place of these discretionary 
bodies, we have laws enacted to define the status of the different 
places under civil service regulation. This suggestion I, for one, 
can not countenance. The intricacy and complexity of our State 
government with its multitude of offices and positions and the new 
places which are being annually created in such numbers, would 
make any such law impracticable whether it defined such positions 
in a general or in a special manner. Aside from its impracticabil- 
ity, it would be wrong, for it would throw the whole matter of the 
details of civil service regulation into the State Legislature and 
we all know what that would mean. 

No, we must always have a discretionary body in the nature of 
the State commission, but we need not always have one main- 
tained as at present. All this is said without any reflection upon 
the personnel or integrity of the present commission, but the 
system is itself at fault. A law as intricate as our present Civil 
Service Law calls for careful administration in an expert and 
scientific manner — ^not administration made in a haphazard man- 
ner in an atmosphere filled with political pressure. No State 
civil service commission which meets two or three times a month 
can regulate the civil service of the State in an adequate, much 
less in a consistent manner. What we, as public-spirited citizens, 
should reform is first the style of examination held and second 
the make-up and the administrative methods of the State commis- 
sion and these various municipal commissions. 

Not that this is to be regarded as a wholly pessimistic outlook. 
We should remember that, argue as we will, the civil service sec- 
tion of the constitution, the Civil Service Law, in fact the whole 
theory of the civil service regulation is-' still far, far in advance 
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of popular opinion or desire. If we wish this system to advance 
or even to maintain itself, an active propaganda of education must 
continue for many years to come. This wonderful advance in 
prison management made since the introduction of civil service 
regulations is typical of the improvements noticeable in every 
institution where they have taken hold. We who are interested 
in the philanthropic and sociological movements of to-day are the 
ones who have seen the good results of this system and on us lies 
the duty of improving it, the burden of championing its cause and 
of compelling its reform and improvement. 

Chairman Fbtteb: Our program provides at this point for 
a general discussion, in which speakers are limited to five minutes 
each. The speakers will please give their names distinctly so 
that the reporter can get them. 

Hon. James T. Rogers, of Binghamton: I observe by the 
program that this discussion ends at 9:40 and it is now 9:42. 
I would like to inquire what, if any, rights I may have on this 
occasion? 

Chairman Fetter: I understand that the program started 
twenty minutes late, so that will give twenty minutes for dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. Rogers : Am I limited to five minutes, Mr. Chairman ? 

Chairman^ Fetter : According to the rules. If you wish more, 
of course, that can be waived. 

Mr. Rogers: I don't know anybody who so strictly adheres 
to rule, and I would not seek to vary it in the least degree, except 
by unanimous consent. 

Chairman Fetter: What time would you wish, Mr. Rogers? 

Mr. Rogers : I haven't the least idea. Unfortunately, I haven't 
had opportunity to prepare any extemporaneous remarks. 

Chairman Fetter: Well, we have more of the program to 
come. Of course, we shall have to keep somewhere within our 
limits. 

Mr. Rogers: I assumed that waa so, if the rules are to be 
complied with. I do not care to discuss the matter at great length. 

Chairman Fetter: I am not privileged to make any special 
rule; you had better proceed, Mr. Rogers. 
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Db. Robert W. Hn-L, of Albany : I move that Mr. Rogers be 
given permission to take additional time; that we allow twenty- 
five minutes for an expression on the matters which lie near to 
his mind, upon the papers which we have heard; and in order 
that we may get started, that he be given an extra five or ten 
minutes. 

Chairman Fetter: If there is no objection, Mr. Rogers will 
proceed. 

Hon. James T. Rogers, of Binghamton: I am not an un- 
bidden but perhaps I am an unexpected guest at this feast I may 
perhaps explain to you, many of you who know me not, that 
I am, by the grace of ray fellow-citizens in the county of Broome, 
the Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee of the Assembly 
and a living embodiment of the practical politician who is so 
popularly denounced in this assemblage. 

It may be that I stand here as an exponent and an example 
of the familiar adage, " That fools rush in where angels fear to 
tread." 

It was not my good privilege to be permitted to prepare any 
criticism upon the papers which have been read here to-night, 
and my remarks, I assure you, are entirely extemporaneous, ex- 
cept in so far as I have been able to make some penciled notes 
during the reading of the papers which have gone befora 

I wish to express the utmost kindness and good will to the 
gentlemen who have preceded me. K I loved Prof. Fetter for 
no other reason, I should do so for the fact that he is now con- 
nected with my alma mater, and while I knew him not in those 
days, yet his connection with it in these days leads me to give 
the greatest deference to any utterances he may maka 

As to my good friend Mr. Fowler, our acquaintance has been 
of so many years, and has been of so pleasant a character, that 
I am sure he will not misconstrue anything I may say in regard 
to what he has said. 

I am here at the invitation, I think, of the Secretary of this 
Conference, to whom I wrote that I thought it would not be 
inadvisable or undesirable, nor altogether uninteresting if a phase 
of the question which is not alt(^ther a familiar one in these 
Conferences were presented. 
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I am here to assure you, from a knowledge born of experienee, 
that practical politicians are not all evil or entirely devoid 6f 
good. I am here to assure you that there are possdbilities of 
future hope even in that benighted class, as well as in others, 
which have shown promise of reformation in recent years. 

It has become a popular thing to denounce the present Governor 
of the State of New York. I have not been afraid to criticise 
him when I thought occasion might require it^ but I am here 
to say without fear of successful contradiction that his adminis- 
tration as Gk>vemor has been one of the best which the State of 
New York has ever experienced or realized, and that any criti- 
cisms of him which may have been made have not been criticisms 
of his official acts, but rather of his individual or political acts. 
His administration, and the administration during the last four 
years of the aifairs of the State of New York, is one which I 
am, here or elsewhere, prepared to defend at length, if occasion 
should require or if opportunity would permit. 

I realize that it is a popular thing in recent years to denounce 
the politician and to speak ill of so-called pernicious political 
influence. I realize that in this, as in some other things, the 
earnest and well-meaning citizen has not analyzed the situation 
so as to di^inguish the evil which is sought to be criticised from 
the instrument by which that evil in times past has been exer- 
cised. I am, however, optimistic from temperament and from 
experience, and I feel as regards politics and the politician as 
the poet did when he declared that he found " Sermons in stones, 
books in running brooks and good in everything." There are 
those whose pessimism, whose disposition to criticise, whose atti- 
tude of faultrfinding is so great that towards the politician and 
towards things political they have reached a frame of mind very 
much like that of the old lady who was so given to complaints 
of her neighbors and associates that, finally, when she was asked 
how her husband was, replied : " Well, Jonathan ain't no such 
man as he used to be, and for that matter he never was." 

With the advent of the twentieth century, the disposition of 
recent years, has been one of marked progress and a tendency 
to higher things all about us, and as evolution has been apparent 
elsewhere, I am here to submit to you, in all candor and in all 
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fairness, that it has been equally evident in affairs political. The 
gravamen of criticism of political interference or political dictation 
in the affairs of public or governmental institutions, has been this, 
that in times past the recommendations of men in politics have 
resulted in placing in official positions men imfitted, and to a 
greater or less degree unqualified, for the duties of the position to 
which they were appointed. If a man be appointed to public 
office who is the best qualified, or who is equally qualified as com- 
pared with any other man, it matters not whether his appointment 
comes through one channel or another, the public service has not 
suffered, and the tendency of recent years, among those in politics, 
as well as those out of it, has been along this upward and better 
line, and men of all classes have come to realize that not only the 
public service but their own reputations will suffer if they recom- 
mend any man who is not abundantly well-qualified for the posi- 
tion which he seeks. That such has been the experience and that 
such is the uplifting influence of all the tendencies of the age, I 
am here to assert and to challenge proof to the contrary. 

As one of those who was instrumental in the passage of the 
act of 1902, amending the State Lunacy Law, I desire to make this 
confession and this statement. At the outset of that legislation, 
I was somewhat swept off my feet by the outpouring of criticism 
against it. I gave it, as a consequence of such criticism, careful 
and diligent study. I gave it many nights and many hours of 
thoughtful, careful, conscientious investigation and the result was, 
to my surprise, as it may be to yours, that I stood finally as I stand 
to-night, prepared to defend that legislation to the end, and pre- 
pared to say to you in all the honesty of my conscience and of my 
heart, that I believe it was a step in the right direction, and that I, 
for one, whether or not the governor-elect or any others may take 
such attitude, am not prepared to take a backward step imtil I 
have been shown positive and affirmative reasons why I should 
do so. I realize that this, perhaps, is an unwelcome and unex- 
pected statement in this Conference, but I state it upon conscience 
and upon honor, and I beg you good people to believe that I can 
possess both as well as you. 

The distinguished professor from my alma mater has alluded 
eloquently, but in generalities, to the general sense of insecurity 
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in the present condition of the administration of the affairs of 
the Commission in Lunacy. I challenge the proof. We have a 
commission^ as you all are well aware, composed of a sterling 
Cleveland Democrat, of a good Republican, and of a man whose 
professional skill is complimented in this and in every other 
presence which speaks imderstandingly. 

As to the board of alienists whose appointment has been criti- 
cised to-night, I wish to take my full measure of responsibility. 
The reports submitted to the Legislature have for several years 
disclosed the fact that many aliens reaching these shores passed 
the examinations of the government inspectors, which are not 
particularly aimed at mental diseases. The government inspec- 
tion runs first to the financial condition and secondly to contagious 
diseases ; but as to mental diseases or the possibilities thereof there 
is but little, if any, inspection made, and the undisputed facts are 
that many immigrants reach our shores and the city of New York 
and there, through climatic conditions, or other changes incident 
to their coining into a new world and a new life, or to their 
primarily defective or degenerate mental condition, they become 
insane and eventually inmates of our State hospitals and the 
State of New York is annually paying out thousands of dollars for 
the support of this class, who should properly have been kept out 
of the country, by the government inspectors. I have felt in 
my capacity as chairman of the ways and means committee 
that I owed a duty not merely to the philanthropists but to 
all the citizens of the Stata I have felt that the humble 
taxpayer and the large taxpayer and the citizen in every part 
of the State, whether near or far, were entitled to considera- 
tion at the hands of the Legislature, and I for my part felt that 
if many thousands of dollars were being spent, as they were, upon 
these insane immigrants, which could be saved by the appointment 
of a board of alienists to cooperate with the government and thus 
prevent them from landing upon our shores, that it was the 
old proposition that a penny saved in that direction was better 
invested than perhaps to expend dollars thereafter, and I was 
largely instrumental in advocating, purely from what I considered 
wise economical reasons, the passage of that law. I have not the 
pleasure of the acquaintance of Mr. Hines, to whom Prof. Fetter 
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ha8 referred in such eloquent and complimentary terms. I do not 
know anything about the gentleman, and I am not one of those 
who seek to criticise until I do. I know enough about things so 
that mere allegations in the newspapers in a political campaign 
do not sweep me from the pedestal of sound reason. 

I am here to say that I believe the appointment of the board 
of alienists is wise, economically and otherwise, and I challenge 
proof to the contrary before I change my position. 

I also desire to say — I can not discuss it at length, because 
time will not permit — that I am one of those who believe that 
no ill has come to the State or the State service throu^ so much 
centralization as has thus far been accomplished. 

I have listened with interest to the statements by my friend, 
Mr. Fowler, as to the excellence of the civil service in the Depart- 
ment of Prisons of the Stata I have also listened with interest 
and with some surprise to his criticism, or seeming criticism, of 
the lack of higher civil service requirements in the State Oom- 
mission in Lunacy, and my surprise was the greater when I real- 
ized that at the head of the Department of Prisons is a man 
who is unquestionably a practical politician, while the evils 
which he complains of in the State Commission in Lunacy 
are those which he (Mr. Fowler) indicates are maintained 
by the superintendents of the State hospitals, every one of 
whom, at the present day, was, I think, appointed under the 
civil service laws prior to the passage of the lunacy legislation 
of 1902, and who are presumably the champions of civil 
service reform, and yet they stand to-day stating that in their 
judgment, unqualified, uninfluenced by political p)ersuasions or 
otherwise, the service can not be improved, and that the 10 
per cent or more of the lunacy employes who are within the 
competitive service can not reasonably be enlarged. I have had 
some occasion to observe the workings of this system, and I bdieve 
that the superintendents are right. I believe that it would be 
quite impossible to get a suitable class of employes, even at the 
prevailing rate of wages, established by recent legislation, if 
those employes were compelled to submit to a more extensive or 
elaborate civil service examination than that provided at present 
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I am not here to criticise the civil service of the State. I believe 
it is doing a grand and excellent work, but as life insurance 
companies have come to realize that applicants for insurance 
must pass not only a physical examination but must also come 
up to the standard of the moral risk, so called, so let me suggest 
the inquiry as to whether the civil service examinations of the 
State yet fulfil the complete requirements, as to whether they 
do not simply stop at the mental qualifications without yet fully 
embodying a test and a determination of what might be called, 
using the same term, the moral risk which the State undergoes 
in appointing a person to its service in any subordinate position. 
I observed that my friend, Mr. Fowler, said that appeals had 
been made to the Fiscal Supervisor to readjust or to raise or 
increase the salaries of certain subordinates so as to make the 
places more attractive. If I mistake not, it was in 1903 that 
the Legislature passed a law providing that the president of the 
State Board of Charities and the State Comptroller should be 
a board of classification to fix the salaries in the State charitable 
institutions, and that that is a matter absolutely beyond the 
control of the sometimes criticised, but in this Convention, 1 
understand, somewhat complimented, Fiscal Supervisor of State 
Charitiea I should be glad, if time would permit and the occa- 
sion required, to discuss at length the wisdom of the l^slation 
creating the position of Fiscal Supervisor, both in theory and 
in practice, as demonstrated by the experience of the two years 
in which the Fiscal Supervisor has been performing the duties 
of his office. Let me say, however, that I am conscious of the 
encroachment of time, that I am grateful for your kindly con- 
sideration, that I have contributed these rambling oomments 
because I was not permitted to read the papers in advance and 
prepare my criticisms at length, and that I stand here simply as 
a champion of fair play and to urge upon you, wbo I realize 
are actuated by the most excellent motives, the reasonableness of 
looking at every question from all sides and in all its phases 
before passing an adverse judgment. If I have accomplished 
that purpose, if I have brought to your minds the realization 
that there may be good in those whom you have been ready to 
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criticise in the past^ that there are others who, though they differ 
with you to some extent, are equally honest in their convictions 
and equally earnest in thdr purposes, I shall have been abundantly 
satisfied, for it has been truly said that 

" To strike one blow for trutb In the daily fight of life, 
To have done one deed of right in the face of calumnies, 
To have sown in the souls of men one thought that will not die. 
To have been a link in the chain of Ufe, shall be inmnoirtality." 

Senatob William W. Armstrong, of Eochester: I ask your 
indulgence for a moment to discuss this before you read the next 
paper, as I will not be able to stay through your deliberations, 
and many here are particularly interested in the topics which 
you and Mr. Fowler liave discussed. I do not desire to ask any 
indulgence from this convention for my own sake, but for the 
reason, as Mr. Bogers has so well stated, that any remarks that 
lead to a proper knowledge and proper information upon these 
subjects, which I fear has not yet been exactly disclosed, will cer- 
tainly be pardoned. 

Ex-Pbesibknt William R. Stewart^ of New York: I move 
the regular order of business be suspended and that the platform 
be given to Senator Armstrong. 

Senator Armstrong: I do not desire the platform for what 
I want to say. I don't desire to state any reason for my being 
here. I assume any law-abiding citizen of good repute is welcome 
in any convention of the charities of this State, and that whatever 
he has to say, if he is respectful and courteous in expression, will 
have the attention of the convention if delivered from the floor 
as well as from the platform. 

Chairman Fetter: We will hear Senator Armstrong from 
the floor. 

Senator Armstrong : The papers which have been read this 
evening and others which I have heard since I have been here have 
given me the impression tiiat criticism of the State administration 
and policies is more the rule here than commendation or defense 
of them and if so, a note of discord may not be improper for it is 
frequently of service to give emphasis to harmonica 

I do not agree with some of these criticisms and assume that no 
one will take offense because of that, nor attribute other motives 
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to my remarks than a desire in common with you all for the best 
possible administration of our State charitable institutions, so 
called, and the welfare of their inmates. 

The penal institutions of our State are not classified as charities 
and I do not refer to anything that has been said as to them, but 
I desire to speak upon the criticisms which have been made of 
recent legislation relative to our hospitals for the insane which are 
not classified, by State authorities at least, as State charities, — 
and of recent legislation relative to our State charitable institu- 
tions proper, by which I mean our institutions for the blind, epilep- 
tic, consumptive and mentally defective, the reformatories male 
and female, the institutions for juvenile delinquents and one or 
two others. 

The legislation relative to the hospitals for the insane was 
directed to different conditions than that for the charitable institu- 
tions and so must be discussed separately. Now let us see what 
the conditions in them were and what remedy was adopted, before 
we condemn it as an invasion of these hospitals. 

There are eleven of these great institutions, one each at Buffalo, 
Gowanda, Rochester, Willard, Ogdensburg, TJtica, Binghamton, 
Poughkeepsie and Middletown and two for New York city. They 
had been bought by the State from the counties, or built and equip- 
ped at an expense of over twenty-one millions of dollars, and were 
annually costing iJie State about five millions a year for their 
maintenance. 

Each had a board of managers whose powers included so much 
of discretion that, although the Commission in Lunacy at Albany 
had general supervision of them, each institution had what I may 
describe as a separate and distinct policy arising out of the per- 
sonal equation between boards of managers. These boards were 
tenacious of their powers and jealous of interferenca There was 
not that coherency of management and singleness of purpose which 
must characterize any enterprise so conducted in separate estab- 
lishments. It was something like an attempted combination of 
eleven separate business plants with the former owners each in 
control of his own plant and each continuing to conduct it upon 
his own business policy without sufficient r^ard to the policies of 
the other plants and with too little power in the central office of 
16 
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the combination to correct erroneous policies, effect needed reforms 
or check extravagance. As an illustration of what I mean, — some 
of these boards of managers were composed of men of such in- 
fluence that they were able to obtain larger appropriations from 
the L^islature for buildings than were necessary and others had 
difficulty in obtaining appropriations for buildings for their real 
needs. The Legislature was doing the best it could under the 
circumstances, but there was clashing and conflict of testimony 
between the boards and the Commission in Lunacy on these 
matters and sometimes between the board of one institution and 
the board of another, each attempting in the interests of its own 
institution to obtain all it could. Then the appropriations so ob- 
tained were sometimes expended more for the adornment of the 
locality of the hospital than for the real needs of the inmates, so 
that in one instance a mansion was built under the name of a State 
hospital at an average expense of nearly twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars for each inmate it would contain ; in another, expensive woods 
aad marbles were used in the finish, and in still another, haUs so 
wide and large that a chamber of commerce banquet could be held 
in them with room still for the coats and the caterer. 

These were monuments to which the local boards of managers 
and the people of the vicinity could point with much honest pride 
but were no more suitable to the inmates than less pretentious and 
equally comfortable buildings. 

Then the annual maintenance charge for food and help was like- 
wise a subject of constant complaint and similar disagreement. 

I am happy, indeed, to say to you that I cannot refer you to our 
Eochester hospital for corroboration of my statements for I have 
in my possession a letter from the Commission in Lunacy, written 
to me when I was investigating this matter which states, " In oon- 
dusion we might say that if all the State hospital boards had had 
the sense of proportion which was at all times manifested by liie 
board of managers at Rochester, and its superintendent, none of 
the wastefulness which has been so severely commented upon by 
the Governor, would have been in evidence.'' 

I could weary you before finishing a recital of all the inoo- 
herences, which in this letter are styled "lack of proportion'* 
which existed among these eleven institutions. Suffice it to say 
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that no fault was found, generally speaking, with the personnel 
of these boards of managers, but with the powers they held which 
not only permitted but encouraged these conditions, and after care- 
ful investigation and in the face of much criticism from many 
very highly esteemed people, it was determined to unify the system 
so far as was necessary to correct it; to make the powers of the 
Commission in Lunacy over the expenditure of the State's money 
broader and to limit the powers of the boards of managers to their 
proper function, the comfort and physical treatment of the in- 
mates, a policy of less divided responsibilities in money matters 
and more of a single responsible body upon which the Legislature 
could rely in making appropriations, to which it could confidently 
go in cases of doubt and upon whom it could fix its censure, if 
censure became necessary, a policy which Governor Odell epi- 
grammatically summarized in one of his public messages as " Less 
mahogany and more bread." 

It was recognized too that an important distinction existed be- 
tween these hospitals and the charitable institutions proper; that 
the former were intended for the treatment and restoration to 
reason of the insane, or their treatment and custody, if incurable, 
which was largely a question of expert professional determination 
and in which the function of boards of managers, composed largely 
of non-professional persons, must necessarily be confined to the 
comfort and physical welfare of the inmates, whereas the latter, 
the charitable institutions proper, were largely intended for the 
reformation of the delinquent and the correction of moral condi- 
tions wherein the function of boards of managers composed of non- 
professional persons was much broader and more availabla 

The remedy applied to the hospitals for the insane was by ceas- 
ing generally to make appropriations separately for each institution 
and by making a single appropriation for all these hospitals and 
by vesting the Commission in Lunacy with the disbursement of 
this appropriation according to the needs of each institution, both 
for building and maintenance ; by making the superintendents re- 
sponsible to the Commission in Lunacy, instead of to the boards 
of managers ; by reducing the boards of managers to five members 
each, without regard, however, to party affiliation; by defining 
their powers to be to visit, to inspect, to criticise and to report 
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upon how the institutions were managed and how the inmates were 
cared for and by retaining upon these boards as many as possible 
of the old boards familiar with how these institutions had been 
and ought to be conducted. In Eochester, there were appointed 
on the new board Frederick Cook and Gleorge Raines, Dr. Thomas 
A, G'Hare and William Miller and Jane E. Rochester, and I 
believe they are all serving yet — ^a board certainly non-partisan 
and most ill-devised if intended even to contemplate the invasion 
of that hospital for political purposes. 

I am more familiar with our Rochester hospital than any of 
the others. I see its superintendent. Dr. E. H. Howard, before 
me. I appeal to him to correct me in the slightest inaccuracy 
when I assert that political considerations have never obtained in 
that institution, either in its management or its appointments to 
oflSoa Even more, I assert confidently that it has never been at- 
tempted by any one high or low in political organizations, state or 
local. 

Nor will I weary you by reciting the results accomplished by 
this legislation. Some of the faults have been corrected and some 
have not Our hospitals for the insane are not perfect yet, I pre- 
sume, but I am willing to rest the case by asserting that nowhere 
in the United States are there better institutions, nor anywhere do 
the inmates receive better care or more scientific treatment than 
in these eleven of our own ; and by asserting that instead of there 
having been any decrease in the amount or quality of food, clothing 
or professional attendance as has sometimes been asserted, the per 
capita cost of these items has increased and that whatever saving 
has been made in the gross per capita cost of maintaining them 
has been along the lines I have mentioned and not in the provision 
of food, clothing or attendance. 

Who is this Commission in Lunacy with these enlai^ed powers ? 
Daniel N. Lockwood, a lifelong Democrat, respected and esteemed 
by all who know him, William L. Parkhurst, a lifelong Republican 
likewise respected and esteemed, and Dr. William Mabon, one of 
the most distinguished alienists in this coimtry, present in this 
convention and known and respected by all, on account of his 
professional attainments as well as his integrity and personal ex- 
oellenoes — a commission certainly most unwisely chosen if it was 
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intended through it to effect an invasion of these hospitals for 
partisan purposes. 

Now was this an invasion of these hospitals for the insane for 
political purposes? Was this the ruthless hand of a political 
machine ? Was it a cunningly devised plan for depriving philan- 
thropic people, willing to devote their services freely to the care 
and supervision of these hospitals, of opportunity to know what 
was going on in them, or to criticise, or make public the conditions 
they found in them? No, my friends, it was done because it 
ought to be done as a matter of good governmental policy and, in 
the face of great criticism and threats of political ruin, done by 
a party which seeks power not by promise but by performance, 
done by men who do not shrink from its public discussion and done 
by men who do not assume either that they have enacted the last 
l^slation which will be necessary upon the matter, or that what 
has been done necessarily must stand and may not need modifi- 
cation in the future, but who like yourselves are earnestly and 
conscientiously seeking to perform their duties to the best of their 
abilities in the interest of the people of this State and in the in- 
terest of the inmates of these hospitals. 

Now let us turn to the criticism of the recent legislation con- 
cerning the State charitable institutions proper, which was not so 
broad as that enacted with reference to hospitals for the insane, 
for the reason I have suggested, that their purpose is of a different 
character than that of the hospitals for the insane. 

There are sixteen of these institutions in as many different parts 
of the State; they have cost the State to build and equip over nine 
and a half millions of dollars and are costing the State annually 
about two millions for maintenance ; they had and &till have, gen- 
erally, boards of managers and some of the evils which were preva- 
lent in the hospitals for the insane characterized these institutions 
also; the chief one, however, arose from the purchase of supplies, 
not that there was dishonesty or wilful perversion of funds, but 
that each institution made its own purchases under a supervision 
by the Comptroller, which was more theoretical than real, more 
clerical than eflBcient and it was difficult and often impossible for 
purchases to be made upon as favorable terms to the State as they 
would have been made if under the actual and efficient supervision 
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of a single department acting for all. A Fiscal Supervisor was 
accordingly authorized for that purpose. His duties were to super- 
vise the fiscal affairs of these institutions, to cause such economies 
as might be made without detriment to the purposes of the institu- 
tions ; to keep thoroughly posted upon the prices of the conunodities 
ihey needed, and to devise and enforce such methods that pur- 
chases should be made upon the most favorable terms to the State. 
In the language of the Fiscal Supervisor in his first annual report^ 
his endeavor has been to see that the wards of the State shall re- 
ceive a better supply of clothing and better food at no greater cost 
than prior to his appointment, and while he has regarded the 
saving of money, where possible, as important, he has regarded it 
as of secondary importance to seeing that the inmates of these 
institutions were comfortably housed, properly clothed and well 
fed. 

You will notice what seems not to be generally understood, that 
in these institutions no change was made in the membership or 
powers of the boards of managers. They continued unchanged 
with all the powers they possessed and continue to this day. 

In the performance of these duties, the Fiscal Supervisor organ- 
ized for his assistance a committee consisting of six of the superin- 
tendents of these institutions, who in the first place prepare specifi- 
cations for general supplies, fix the standards of quality of articles 
of general use and discuss methods for further systematizing the 
purchases for these institutions. Each of these six serve for a 
year and the membership of the six is changed often enough to 
secure the best services of experienced and efficient superintend- 
ents. The specifications so adopted are furnished to all dealers 
who request them and bids are advertised for in the larger cities 
of the State twice a year for supplies for these institutions. All 
bids made and the samples submitted are examined by the com- 
mittee of superintendents and the lowest bidders whose samples 
conform to the standard adopted are reported by the committee 
to the Fiscal Supervisor and by him to these institutions ; but he 
does more; he keeps posted by trade journals and market quota- 
tions upon the prices of all commodities needed by these institu- 
tions and keeps the institutions constantly advised of fluctuations 
of prices. 
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He does not buy or pay for any supplies. The method of buy- 
ing and paying for supplies is this: The superintendent of an 
institution sends him each month an estimate of the supplies needed 
for the next month. He examines the quantities and prices ; he 
recommends such reductions in quantities as he deems wise, limits 
the prices to the quotations already made and on file in his ofiice 
and returns the estimate. The superintendent then makes the 
purchases and sends the Fiscal Supervisor a report of the purchases 
made and the prices at which the same have been made; the Fiscal 
Supervisor checks up the report with the previous revised estimates 
and forwards it to the State Comptroller, who again examines and 
checks it and who, if he finds it correct, draws an order on the 
State Treasurer for its payment 

Four m^i must thwi be in collusion to cheat the State. The 
merchant, the Fiscal Supervisor, the superintendent of the institu- 
tion and the Comptroller. How can that be done when all the 
records of the Fiscal Supervisor, as well as of the Comptroller, are 
public and open to the inspection of competitors for the State's 
business as well as to the public ? It is not done, my friends, for 
the good reason that it could not be done without detection. 

I have noticed at this convention, and been glad to notice it, 
that many complimentary remarks have been made concerning the 
services and efficiency of the Fiscal Supervisor. I am proud to 
note that your newly elected vice-president, Ex-Chief Judge And- 
rews of the Court of Appeals, commends him very highly, for I 
have taken much pains in familiarizing myself with the results 
of his work, and I am convinced that the expectations of the Legis- 
lature have been fully met in the results accomplished by hira, 
together with the very hearty cooperation of every superintendent 
of every one of these institutions under his jurisdiction ; for every 
superintendent, so far as I have heard, fully appreciates the ser- 
vices of the Fiscal Supervisor and heartily commends and co- 
operates with him. 

But the fault I find with the criticisms which have been voiced 
here and those voiced elsewhere concerning this legislation is that 
none of it specifies, with sufficient detail to permit its intelligent 
investigation, any charge of incompetency, dishonesty or even 
neglect in the new system. The comparatively few specifications 
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cf such charges made during the recent campaign and occasioned 
by the heat of that campaign were so promptly disproved by the 
facts that they are not worth our attention here. 

The commonest pickpocket in this land when arraigned before 
a common law jury of twelve men is not charged generally wiUi 
being a thief but specifically with having picked some particular 
pocket at some particular time, but there are those in this State 
who, while willing to arraign this legislation and the Fiscal Super- . 
visor, are unwilling to accord to the great party responsible for it, 
or the Governor who approved it, or the Fiscal Supervisor himself 
who is responsible for the methods employed to execute the law, 
the courtesies accorded and guaranteed by our laws to the meanest 
criminal who is arraigned for verdict 

The bureau in the Comptroller's office superintended the fiscal 
affairs of these institutions for eight years prior to the appoint- 
ment of the Fiscal Supervisor and during those eight years the 
per capita cost of maintaining the inmates in them increased from 
$168.31 for the year 1895, to $168.97 for the year 1902. The 
first report of the Fiscal Supervisor shows that the per capita cost 
for the year 1903 had been reduced to $163.54, and that, in spite 
of the fact that the increased cost of coal alone, on account of the 
great strike, had been over $36,000. 

There are something over eight thousand inmates in these in- 
stitutions. Every business man must concede that purchases for 
eight thousand can be made more economically, than can pur- 
chases be made separately for from two hundred to one thousand, 
which is practically the minimum and maximum of the population 
of these separate institutions. 

Let me give you an illustration of what a Fiscal Supervisor for 
these institutions means. When the Fiscal Supervisor was ap- 
pointed he found that some fifty varieties of soap were being used 
in these institutions. He caused them to be analyzed and found 
that some of the varieties were not soap at all. The committee 
and tbe Fiscal Supervisor determined upon three varieties, white 
toilet soap, yellow bar soap and pure neutral tallow chips for use 
in the laimdries, and the saving effected during the first six months 
alone was $1,166.30. The first report of the Fiscal Supervisor 
showed a reduction in per capita cost of maintenance of $5.43, and 
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the next six months to March 1, 1904, showed a reduced per capita 
cost of $7.19 over the preceding fiscal year, notwithstanding the 
greater cost of living and the high price of coal already mentioned, 
and notwithstanding that the standard of quality of a number of 
articles had been materially raised, such as the substitution of extra 
creamery butter for various grades of dairy butter, the substitution 
of cream of tartar baking powder for alum baking powders and of 
an exceUent grade of teas and coffees for inferior grades thereto- 
fore in use in some institutions. 

The Fiscal Supervisor has effected economies in the matter of 
clothing by curtailing wastes, by purchasing in quantities at a 
cheaper price and by providing clothing more suitable to climates 
and conditions. He has secured improvements in the methods of 
bookkeeping and a more imiform system of keeping accounts. He 
has sought to develop the resources of institutions by increasing 
their home products and contemplates ultimately utilizing the sur- 
plus products of one institution in the support of others where there 
is a deficiency ; and more than all by personal and frequent visita- 
tion, by consultation with superintendents and boards of man- 
agers, by personal investigation and by establishing, as far as he 
has had power, coherency and uniformity in the institutions as a 
whole, he has been an efficient aid to the institutions themselves 
and to the Legislature in making appropriations for them, while 
no charge made even in the heat of political conflict has ever been 
sustained, that either politics or partisan purposes have entered 
into the administration of his office or into the administration of 
these institutions as a whole. 

I do not desire to criticise the House of Refuge for Juvenile 
Delinquents at RandalFs Island, nor that what I say shall be con- 
strued as sho%ving any hostility toward it; but it affords such an 
apt refutation of much that has been said that I cannot forbear 
referring to it for illustration only. 

That institution was organized and built by a society for the 
reformation of juvenile delinquents, a voluntary corporation of 
estimable gentlemen who have elected their own successors. The 
State has no legal interest in the ground or the buildings; the Gov- 
ernor does not appoint its managers ; it is not subject to the Civil 
Service Law in the appointment of its employes, but State authori- 
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ties have committed to it for years a large number of boys and 
girls and the State has for years contributed to it practically all 
its maintenance fund amounting to more than $150^000 a year* 
It occupies an anomalous position toward the State, but for illus- 
trative purposes it may be said that it is being managed by philan- 
thropic people not chosen through partisan influence so far as I 
know, and exempt from the Civil Service Law and ought therefore 
to typify what may be expected of people engaged in such a task 
when unrestrained by the State authority which characterizes the 
State Industrial School at Rochester, maintained for the same pur- 
pose by similar methods of reformation, but owned by the Stat& 
and managed for the State, by a board of managers appointed by 
the Governor. 

Let me read to you from the report of the Fiscal Supervisor 
however, the conditions which have obtained at Randall's Island. 
Until within a few months supplies were being received without 
being weighed or measured ; upon attention being called to it by 
the Fiscal Supervisor a number of shortages were found. The 
inmates of the institution were not properly fed as an examination 
of its dietary at page 73 of the first report of the Fiscal Supervisor 
will readily disclosa Six days out of the seven, nothing was served 
for breakfast but coffee, bread and syrup, whereas, at Rochester, 
the children received coffee, bread, oatmeal, cookies, syrup, milk, 
gravy, ginger cookies, cracked wheat, beef, potatoes, butter, rolled 
oats and com meal mush during the same seven days. 

For practically the same number of rations, the institution at 
Randall's Island purchased in July, 1903, about three thousand 
pounds more of meat than the Rochester institution and yet the 
bill of fare shows that, during July, beef was served in stew on only 
three occasions and corned beef and baked pork and beans once 
each. No butter was served the inmates during that week, although 
the institution had seven hundred poimds of butter for that month 
and although the institution had two hundred and seventy dozen of 
eggs for the month there were none served the inmates. The 
quantity of food was otherwise deficient with reference to vege- 
tables and yet the farmer at that institution reported that there 
were gathered during that month of July and the first week of 
August, 375 heads of cabbage, 3,345 ears of com, 9 bushels of beets^ 
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8 bushels of spinach, 18 bushels of butter beans and 3 bushels of 
large onions, together with quantities of radishes and lettuce. And 
the per capita cost of food was $24.05 at Randall's Island as 
against $22.17 at Bochester. 

After the Fiscal Supervisor had inspected the institution and 
reoommended some improvements^ marked improvement took place 
in regard to the quality and quantity of food. 

Clothing and shoes were likewise deficient at Randall's Island, 
although Randall's Island spent more money for leather than either 
the Rochester institution or the State Reformatory at Ehnira, and 
used twice as much sole leather for 50 per cent more shoes, and 
although the per capita cost of clothing at Randall's Island was 
$20.50, nearly twice as much as at Bath and Elmira, and more than 
twice as much as at Rochester. An examination of the books of 
the institution showed that they were not properly kept and that 
its bills were not being promptly paid as they should have been. 

A teacher of the institution reported that none of the subcom- 
mittee of the board of managers, called the school committee, had 
ever visited her class room ; that her principal had never heard her 
teach a lesson ; that her visits had always been hurried ones and 
that she had been in to hear the pupils read, but not to hear a lesson 
taught, although there were sixty-four pupils under this teacher's 
instruction. 

On September 4, 1903, the Fiscal Supervisor \^Tote to Governor 
Odell, summarizing the conditions he had found there as follows : 
" I believe that the State is very much handicapped in the super- 
vision of the Refuge by its having a board of managers who do not 
receive their appointment through the executive and further by the 
fact that the institution is not subject to the Civil Service Laws. 
It is not and cannot be brought to the high standard of the other 
institutions which are fully under the influence of the laws of the 
State, either in discipline, general management or economy." 

If the recent legislation relative to charitable institutions which 
has been criticised, has been justly criticised why did these condi- 
tions exist at Randall's Island, and if he were able to accomplish 
nothing more than the correction of those conditions, would it not 
have justified his appointment? 
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The State has recently undertaken at large expense the removal 
of the Industrial School at Rochester, to a 1,400 acre farm in the 
country, not for partisan purposes, but for the benefit of the in- 
mates and it has resolved to build an institution of its own in the 
country to take the place of the RandalFs Island institution. It 
is performing its duties in regard to these institutions and its 
duties to civilization and society concerning all the charitable in- 
stitutions of the State better, as well as more economically, than 
ever before in its history. It should have the cordial approval and 
support of the men and women whom this convention represents. 

And the members of the Legislature and Governor Odell, who 
have been endeavoring earnestly and honestly to meet and solve 
the problems, and the Fiscal Supervisor who has been engaged in 
executing the plan should have commendation, where they have 
many times had criticism, and the general moral support whidi is 
so necessary in the solution of such problems. 

I am confident that it will have just that from those who under- 
stand the facts and are honest in their desire for a proper solution 
of these questions, and I do not expect that it will ever be granted 
by those who insist that their plan and theirs alone must be 
adopted before the thing is settled right. I do not believe I am 
bigoted or prejudiced in this matter. I certainly hope I am 
not, for I belong to those who are willing to be convinced, anxious 
for temperate and just criticism, because my critics have many 
times been my greatest friends, and entirely willing when proper 
to acknowledge an error, but always anxious to make a little less 
error each second time and advance somewhat, if ever so little, 
rather than by conservatism or obstinacy to refuse to look facts in 
the face or determine my course by fancy and not by facts. 

Mr. Homer Folks, of New York: May I ask the Senator one 
question ? 

Senator Armstrong : Certainly. 

Mr. Folks : Did the Senator say he had reference to the luna<r^ 
legislation of 1902 ? 

Senator Abmstrong: Yes; the law of 1902. 

Mr. Folks : I understood him to say he referred to the lunacy 
legislation of 1902, but, Mr. Chairman, it seemed to me he was 
explaining the legislation of 1893, because every possible abuse 
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to which he referred has been absolutely under the control of the 
Commission in Limacy from the year 1893-4. No building could 
be erected, no specification approved, no plans approved from the 
year 1893, no money expended for any purpose whatever, except 
by the permission and under the approval of the Commission in 
Lunacy. Concerning the plan which he sets forth as desirable, 
we should no doubt all agree, but the point is that we fully 
secured that by the law of 1893. 

As between the House of Eefuge and the State Industrial 
School, I have only words of fullest admiration and praise for 
the Bochester institution. I believe the Bandall's Island insti- 
tution to be fairly open to criticism. All that I, for one, desire 
is that each State hospital for the insane be managed as is the 
State Industrial School at Rochester, which he praises so highly, 
by a board of managers subject to central financial control. 

Mb. Fkbdeibic Ai.my, of Buffalo: These two men have had 
forty minutes, and I would like three or four minutes to reply to 
some of the things they said. 

Mb. Edwaed T. Devinb, of New York : I rise to make a mo- 
tion. I am here as one of the speakers on the next paper and 
have put some thought in the preparation of a discussion on it; 
but, nevertheless, I believe this is an extraordinarily interesting 
and extraordinarily important topic, and if the gentleman who 
is to present the next paper will consent with me that the next 
twenty minutes, or say twenty-five minutes, be given to a dis- 
cussion of this subject, by either side, it seems to me that the 
interest of the charitable institutions of the State will be conserved 
possibly more than by anything that we might have to say. 

Chaibman Fetteb: Do I hear any motion or second ? 

Db. Eobebt W. Hill, of Albany : I move the reading of the 
next paper be postponed for the next twenty-five minutes. 

Mb. Devinb: I would like to ask whether Mr. Loomis consents 
to that ? I think there is a certain courtesy due to that gentleman. 

Mb. Fbank M. Loomis, of Buffalo: It makes no difference 
to me. 

Mb. Fbedkbio Almy, of Buffalo: I did not intend to speak 
this evening except on the paper of Mr. Loomis, with which I am 
in accord; but I should like to say a few things without any 
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time for preparation. I am a believer in organized diaril^, but 
1 am not a believer in politically organized ckmty. And when, 
in addition to a movement to centralize charity at Albany^ we 
have a further movement to out out its tongue, so to speak^ by 
abolishing the unpaid boards of managers, which constitute an 
organized voice of charily in this State, it stirs all the resentment 
of which a meek man is capabla Under Grovemor Roosevelt we 
felt we had a tower of strength, in matters either of civil service 
reform or charity, but under his successor, in epite of his final 
support of the Ten^nent House Law and his ccmstant support 
of the splendid child labor laws, we never knew at what hour 
we might be called from Buffalo across the State to resist attacks 
either upon the T^iement House Law or something even more 
vital. I agree that the Fiscal Supervisor's office alluded to by 
Judge Andrews at the opening meeting is not vdthout good, and 
yet the opportuaities of such a place are so vast and so subtle, 
that the man who holds it should be above suspicion. Then we 
have a measure proposing to do away with the State Board of 
Charities; then a measure to lessen liho power of the unpaid 
boards. The Governor has power to r^nove extravagant boards; 
but it is proposed that these unpaid servants should be done away 
with, and this means that we lose a group of unpaid workers, sudi 
as private parties are making effort to win; that you wipe out 
a little army of unpaid workers, composed of men and women 
of all denominations, from all over the State. With such boards 
all charitable legislation has to run a lively gauntlet of public 
opinion. When liiese boards were gone^ there would be no such 
public protection against a further centralizing measure. That 
measure almost succeeded. If that measure had succeeded you 
would have to-day no unpaid boards for the protection and care 
of the State insane, bnt they would be in the hands of the Commis- 
sion in Lunacy, which is composed of one competent, talented man, 
and two others, respected citizens but not technically proficient, who 
receive each a salary of $5,000 a year for not interfering. That 
is not a very strong bulwark between the insane poor and politics. 
We want to protest here against any further centralizati(m, any 
further politically oi^anized charity, any further measure lessen- 
ing in number or making less effective that little army of philan- 
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thropic volunteers, men and women who have given time and 
thought to these questions, and who honestly care about them. 

Mb. John H. Osborne, of Auburn : Before proceeding to any 
other remarks which I may have to offer, I wish to notice a state- 
ment made by the Hon. Mr. Eogers at his opening ; when he stated 
he was a practical politician, he is stating the truth. I am going 
to illustrate that fact with an instance. Two years ago there was 
a man employed at the Willard State Hospital who was detected 
red-handed one night in smuggling liquor upon the premises of 
the hospital in order to sell it to the employes. That man was 
a cousin of the Hon. Mr. Rogers. As soon as Mr. Eogers heard 
of it he came there post-haste and insisted that that man should 
be reinstated after having been summarily dismissed. 

Mb. Rogers (interrupting) : Will I have a chance to reply 
to this? 

Mr. Osbobnb: It is a matter of history. 

Mb. Rogers : The statement of the gentleman is untrue. May 
I reply after he has finished ? 

Mr. Osbornb: It is not untrue. I will state the facts. 

Mr. George McLaughlin, of Albany: I rise to make an 
objection. Personal matters are out of order in this Conference. 
This speaker is not in order, and I insist upon a ruling upon my 
point of order. 

Chairman Fetter: I hold the point of order well taken. 

Mr. Rogers: I will be very glad to have him make his state- 
ment if I can make one in reply, but I don't care to ask it 

Mr. Osborne: Very well, I will go on to something else, but 
]\rr. Rogers is aware it is true. I wish to make some remarks 
with regard to the system of appointments made by the Governor, 
as to the theory and practice of gubernatorial appointments. 
They are of the class kept out from the civil service laws because 
it is supposed that the appointees should be of a character far 
above those required in the discharge of the ordinary duties of the 
employes of State institutions. It is supposed that the Governor 
offers the position to men of character, that is the theory of appoint- 
ment, offers the position only to men who are best fitted for the 
place. Now there are hundreds of places to be filled by the 
appointment of the Governor and it is utterly impossible that he 
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should know of or should be personally acquainted with the char- 
acter and the merits and the acquirements and capacity of the 
appointees. Yet he acts on the appointments as if he does, as if 
he knew every one of them personally and thoroughly, and knew 
they were fitted for their place. That is the theory. What is 
the practice ? The practice is the Governor does not really appoint 
them. They are appointed by the machine, by the boss, by the 
county boss. That idea was illustrated for me very practically 
in an interview I had with Governor Black in 1897 when I called 
upon him to remonstrate against the reappointment of a manager 
of a certain State hospital whose term was about to expire. I 
hadn't gone very far in my statements when he arrested me with 
the inquiry, " Does your Senator know about this ? Have you 
consulted him ?" " Why, no, I haven't, I didn't suppose it was 
necessary." Well, his next remark gave me to understand that 
it was useless to come to him imless I had first seen the Senator. 

Now, that was an illustration of the practice apart from the 
theory of gubernatorial appointments. The local man does the 
appointing really; the Governor signs the commission, but the 
name is written in the commission at the behest of the local boss. 
Now, can this state of things be remedied ? There may be several 
remedies. Let me suggest one. There is a State constitutional 
convention to be held before long, I think next year or else the 
year after, the twenty years having expired since the last conven- 
tion. In that, put a provision taking away from the Gk>venior the 
appointing power to all local officers away from Albany ; I would 
except those at Albany, whom he should appoint because he is in 
personal, official, direct relations vrfth them; but those away at 
the ends of the State, in all other parts of the State, let them be 
appointed by an appointment board. Divide the State into appoint- 
ment districts, six, eight, ten or twelve, the outer lines of each 
district to be county lines. Have the appointment boards elected 
by the voters of these districts, each one of them having an 
appointment board, and provide that no voter shall vote for 
more than one-haK the number upon a board, for that will 
insure a bipartisan appointment board. The voters in an appoint- 
ment district, having good knowledge of the character and capacity 
of each one nominated by the political parties for a place upon 
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the appointment board, will be inclined to discriminate in favor 
of the most worthy without much regard to party lines. An 
appointment board so constituted would be likely to make appoint- 
ments of a far higher character than those now made, nominally 
by the Governor, but really by the local party bosses. 

I would suggest this as a matter of thought for you. It is evi- 
dent that the system of appointments by the Governor all over 
the State is an antiquated, useless and dangerous practice, and 
that he ought not to be burdened with it if he is a conscientious, 
upright man ; if he is not, then it is a dangerous power to remain 
in the hands of one man ignorant, utterly ignorant, of the personal 
character and administrative capacity of those whom he appoints. 

Mb. Edwabd T. Dbvinib^ of New York: Some four years ago 
I had the honor of a personal introduction to the Governor by a 
mutual friend, a member of the State Senate. It was the belief 
of my friend, the Senator, that some one who was in the relations 
in which I happened to be with charitable people throughout the 
State might perhaps say a few words to the Governor that would 
give him a better idea as to how the plans, which he was defending, 
for the reorganization of the charitable institutions of the State, 
would be regarded generally by those who were interested, ^la good 
citizens, in the charitable institutions. I took that opportunity 
to express myself somewhat strongly upon the subject, but I was 
unable to make any particular impression upon the Governor. 
He intimated that the agitation on the subject was only a ^^ flash 
in the pan"; that any opposition which there might be would 
speedily disappear when the agitation on the subject came to 
an end. 

Complaint has been made on this floor just now that it is rather 
a popular thing to find fault with the Governor of the State. 
Ladies and gentlemen : the one reason more than any other why 
it is a popular thing throughout this State to find fault with the 
Governor is because four years ago, three years ago, two years 
ago, he insisted upon disregarding the sentiments, the opinions, 
the advice given to him by disinterested people who have at heart 
the welfare of those who are dependent upon the charity of the 
State. 

17 
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I wish to put into contrast with that interview, one which I had 
the privilege of having with the Governor-elect a few weeks ago, 
when he said to me earnestly and with obvious sincerity, " In the 
charitable, penal, and reformatory institutions of the State, ap- 
pointments should be made with no reference whatever to party 
affiliations and every appointment should be such as to command 
the immediate respect and to inspire the confidence of those who 
are most familiar with charitable work and the real needs of our 
public dependents.'' Now, Governor Higgins did not say that 
to me in secrecy ; he asked me if I would not make it known as 
widely as I could? He said that this was his view in regard to 
appointments. 

The Senator complains that our statements have been general, 
that our criticisms have been vague, that we have not been specific. 
Let us see whether that is true or not It seems to me we have 
been pretty specific. It seems to me that when the chair- 
man referred to the appointment at Napanoch a little while 
ago, and to the appointment of an alienist in New York city, 
he could not be accused of being otherwise than specific. It has 
seemed to me that the statements which have been made fron& 
time to time through the public press, and in the little periodical 
with which I happen to be connected, not to mention others, in 
regard to hospitals; and that the remarks made by members of 
the Conference here have been quite specific. 

Seitatob Akmstbong (interrupting) : May I ask a question of 
Mr. Devine? 

Mb. Devhstb: Certainly. 

Sbi^atob Abmstbong: Will you specify, give a specifio charge 
which was made by the gentleman in his report concerning & 
charitable institution in the State ? Napanoch is not one. 

Mr. Devine : It ought to be a reformatory. 

Senator Armstrong : I agree that it might be better managed. 
Take charitable institutions which we are here to consider, or 
asylums for the insane, although they are not charitable institu- 
tions. 

Mr. Dbvine : Mr. Folks is in a much better position to make 
a specific statement about hospitals for the insane than I am. 
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Senatob Abmstbono: I refer to the report of the chairman of 
the committee. 

Mb. Dbvinb: Well, the chairman is here. I do not know 
whether there were any specific statements in regard to charitable 
institutions in this report or not. I think there were. I think 
there were some specific statements there. I have not read it at 
all or heard it before to-night. 

Chaibman Fetteb: The only reference to hospitals for the 
insane was to the work of the Commission in Lunacy, but as far 
as specific statements are concerned, you have only to run back 
through the files of Charities to find a number of instances of that 
kind. 

Senatob Abmstbong : I was referring to the chairman's report 

Mb. Dbvinb: Senator Armstrong, your whole complaint was 
a general one relating to the Conference; that we did not know 
what we were doing. When you speak about the Democratic plat- 
form, about people who are your political opponents, you may or 
may not be right. We have no responsibility for that. But when 
you refer to complaints and statements that are made here, or at 
Albany, or statements made in the public press by the people who 
are interested in this Conference, I think you will find that they 
are pretty definite and pretty specific. 

When the leader in the Assembly of the State said a little while 
ago that he did not propose to vote for any change in fflri sting 
legislation until his judgment was convinced, I for one felt en- 
tirely in sympathy with him. I do not think that the members of 
this Conference wish any member of the Legislature to favor any 
legislation or to favor the repeal of any legislation unless they 
can convince his judgment. They ask merely for his fair consid- 
eration. They do ask that in these things they may be accorded 
a consideration which was not accorded to us when the legislation 
in regard to hospitals for the insane and the proposed legislation 
in regard to State charitable institutions were enacted. They ask 
that decisions of the Legislature should be made upon the merits 
of the propositions that are before the Legislature. It did not 
seem to us that all the important facts were taken into oonsid^ 
oration. A definite policy had been decided upon as it appeared 
to us, by the political organization, as a whole, which was in charge 
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of the affairs of the State, a decision had been reached as to what 
was to be done, and there was not sufficient consideration given 
to these things which seemed to lis so important and which related 
to the direct welfare of all the inmates of the instatutions. I do 
not mean to charge any improper motives at all. I do not think 
there were any improper motives. I think the motives which led 
both the gentlemen to vote for these measures two years ago and 
which led the Governor-elect of the State to favor that legislation 
then was very largely a financial one. I think that they believed in 
a centralization of financial matters, that that would bring about a 
more business-like administration of affairs. But when the Gov- 
ernor-elect, having considered this subject anew, is now ready to 
say what he has said, and said repeatedly, that he is entirely in 
favor of reestablishing these local boards of managers for the 
hospitals for the insane and that these boards should have all the 
responsibility except such as is purely financial, he takes a position 
in which he has our support, and in which he should have the sup- 
port of the Legislature Our position is that all questions in 
regard to the care and treatment of inmates of the hospitals, all 
questions in regard to who shall feed, clothe, and care for the 
patients shall be vested in a local independent board subject to the 
general supervision and inspection of the Commissioner in Lunacy, 
and that these responsibilities should not be vested in a single head 
or commission at Albany. 

Mb. Sogeirs : Is it not a fact that the appointment of subor- 
dinates in State hospitals does rest in the superintendent now, 
the same as it has for the last ten or fifteen years, and not in 
the board of managers? Has any change been made in this 
respect? 

Mr. Dbvine: I do not know that I can answer your question. 

Mr. Rogers : I will answer the question — ^no. The statute stood 
then as it is now. He appoints the subordinates. They were 
appointed by the superintendent and he still has the pow^r. 

Mb. Devikb: But the power of appointing and disoharging 
the superintendent — ^that used to be under local administration 
entirely. 

Mb. Boobbs: The criticism you are making is imfounded, 
because the superintendent has the same power now that he had 
then. 
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Mr Dbvuoe: But that is the very point, the responsibility for 
the selection of the superintendent. That is the point of the 
whole responsibilitj of the management of the hospital, the ap- 
pointment of a superintendent, the fixing of his salary, and the 
ri^t of removal. 

Mb. Koqbrs : If we had more time I would like to discuss the 
matter with you. 

Mr. Dbvinid: I would be very glad to take up all these sub- 
jects, Mr. Rogers, if they can be taken up with an open mind and 
on their merits, and if you do not feel committed absolutely to 
everything that has already been dona That is all the members 
of this Conference ask. 

Mb. HoMjat Folks, of New York : We are to be congratulated 
on the presence of these gentlemen from the Senate and Assembly, 
and I wish to point out one matter in regard to lunacy legislation, 
as to which our observation may have covered a wider area than 
theirs. They are necessarily more or less familiar witii condi- 
tions in New York. Some of us have for ten years or more been 
familiar with the State institutions in all the states of the coun- 
try. Now, as we have gone to our National Conferences of Chari- 
ties, we have met numbers of eminent physicians, men with wide 
experience and superior knowledge. We have met them at times, 
and then the next year we have not met them, and, on inquiring 
as to the cause of their absence, have been told that the political 
situation in their states had changed and as a result that all the 
superintendents had been changed. Now, the point is this, that 
in the states in which that occurred — I could name them one by 
one — the first means by which the change was made was the 
substitution of a salaried board of three members for the larger, 
unsalaried board of managers. Now, knowing these things, I 
think that the Assemblyman and Senator will forgive us for 
having had a certain degree of apprehension, when the same 
plan was brought forward in this State. 

Mb. Eooebs : Will you answer a question ? 

Mb. Foi*ks: Certainly. 

Mb. RoGEius: Will you tell me whether in those States the 
appointing power was limited to the eligibles upon a civil service 
list? 
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Mr. Folks: The power appointing a superintendent was not 
limited to an eligible list 

Mb. Bogbbs : Then we have a very excellent safeguard m this 
Stata 

Mb. Folks : We have a safeguard to a certain extent, but per- 
haps no one knows better than the Assemblyman, the Senator, 
and, I may add, myself, as I have held public office, that the 
Civil Service Law is but a partial protection against partisan 
in£uencea 

Mb. Bogebs: I have greater faith in the chief examiner of 
the State than you have. 

Mb. Folks: I have great confidence in Mr. Fowler, but the 
civil service system does not and can not wholly eliminate political 
influences. I wish the members of the Legislature would give the 
members of this Conference this credit: that they will distin- 
guish between what we have said as to what had been done, and 
what we said we thought was likely to happen. We said we 
thought the abolition of boards of managers paved the way for 
partisan interference, but we have not said, that is, this Con- 
ference, the people here, have not said that the State hospitals 
have been made a part of the political machine. Now, to com- 
plete the whole story, I must say that since these additional 
powers have been conferred upon the Commission in Lunacy, 
occasionally here and there something happens in the Commission 
which we know would not happen were the Commission left 
wholly to itself. I mention as one instance the appointment, 
referred to by the chairman, of the secretary of the board of 
alienista. No one of you who knows at all the circumstances 
could suggest for a moment that that particular appointment 
would have been made by the Commission in Lunacy unsolicited 
from a political source; that we must all admit, or plead our 
own prejudices. Now, then, when we see it happen in a little 
thing, we are afraid it will happen in some important things if 
the system that permits it is continued just as it is. 

Chaibman Fetteb: Mr. Loomis has a brief paper and Mr. 
Devine has no paper at all. If there is no further discussion 
at this point we will call on Mr. Frank M. Loomis, of Buffala 
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The Radical Defect of the Mebit System. 

There is possibly no person in this room, other than myself, 
who does not believe that his or her opinions on mooted questions 
of public interest are safely conservative. There are some of you 
who derive no little satisfaction from that belief. This satisfac- 
tion is denied to me, for I am confessedly a radical. Not that I 
would have you think that I am in any wise doubtful of the safety, 
sanity or correctness of my own opinions : no one who knows me Avill 
believe that of me for a moment. But, like the old time abolition- 
ist, who believed, and believed rightly, that the only solution of 
the slavery question was abolition, so I have come to believe that 
abolition of the spoils system, root and branch, is a necessary pre- 
reqidsite to eflScient administration in all branches of government. 

My subject this evening is. The Radical Defect of the Merit 
System. That defect I conceive to be the failure to provide a 
method or methods by which not only the minor places, but all 
the places in the public service may be filled by a practical test 
of merit and fitness. You will notice that there is nothing con- 
servative about this, no saving clause, or reservation of positions 
to which it is deemed impracticable to apply a test of merit and 
fitness. I insist rather that there ought not to be and must not 
be any exceptions if we are to have a merit system worthy of the 
name; I am here to insist and maintain as best I can that the 
practical difficulties encountered in tlie enforcement of the Civil 
Service Law result not because it is impracticable to apply a merit 
test in all cases, but because rather of a radical defect in the system 
under which the test is applied. 

To be specific — we have had now for many years a system of 
competitive examinations which all impartial observers agree fur- 
nishes, when intelligently applied, a relatively adequate test of 
the qualifications of persons seeking minor positions in the public 
service. Provision has also been made for promotion from these 
minor positions to relatively higher positions, but not to the high- 
est positions. Why ? Is it because a test of fitness is not needed 
for the highest positions equally, if not more than for the lesser 
positions? Most assuredly not; but because rather, it is said, of 
the impracticability of applying a merit test in filling these higher 
positions : but really because, and I say this not without weighing 
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lay words, of an unconfessed unwiUingness to relinquish the re- 
maining remnant of oflScial patronage. I know that this may be 
regarded as a rash statement ; it is confessedly a radical one, and 
intentionally so. To the end that there may be no misapprehen- 
sion as to how radical, if rash, the statement is, let me say specific- 
ally that I regard the provisions of the Civil Service Law exempt- 
ing heads of departments, deputies, secretaries and like positions as 
without any foundation in principle or in reason ; and I have still 
less regard for the court-made law that confidential positions 
so-called must be exempted because of the alleged impracticability 
of filling such places by a competitive examination. I know that, 
as a lawyer, I may be supposed to be treading on dangerous 
ground in assuming to question the wisdom of the courts ; but we 
are not in court now, and incur no risk from a plainly spoken 
assumption that judges are but mortals, liable to err and subject 
to the perversities of judgment that at times afflict the rest of 
mankind. 

But why do I say that the higher places named should not be 
exempted ? 

1. Becaxise a test of fitness is needed for these places as much 
as, if not more than, for those which are graded lower. 

2. Because experience proves that the choice of the appointing 
officer for these higher positions is determined by partisan consid- 
erations as much as when appointments are made in the lower 
grades. Heads of departments, deputies, and secretaries owe 
their positions not always, but usually, to political pull. Almost 
invariably the indorsement of the " organization '' is a prerequisite 
to receiving an appointment. I do not assert that no considera- 
tion is gizen to the qualifications of the applicant, though it is 
too apt to be a minor consideration, but I challenge contradiction 
of the assertion that as a rule, and a very general rule, appoint- 
ments to the exempted positions are primarily political appoint- 
ments. 

It is urged as an excuse for exemptions that executive ability, 
tact, and like qualifications can not be tested by competitive exam- 
inations. In a sense this is true, yet in another and wider sense it 
is untrue. In most competitive examinations as now conducted, a 
large percentage is given for experience in similar work, and the 
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appointing power is accorded the privilege of prescribing the scope 
of the examination. 

If any of ns were at the head of a department and had the 
appointment of a deputy or secretary the first consideration with 
us would be, or ought to be, what experience, and what success 
has the man whom we have in mind had in work similar to that 
which he would have to do in the position to which we are think- 
ing of appointing him? I know that the rejoinder of many of 
you to this would be the same as that which is made by the 
politicians in each and every instance when it is sought to take 
a position out of the competitive schedule. You would insist, 
just as the politician does, that if left untrammeled in your choice 
you could make a better selection. And you will be surprised 
when I reply, as I do very emphatically, that I doubt it. Most 
of you, perhaps, would not be greatiy hampered by purely political 
influences, yet you would not be entirely free agents. There are 
very few of us, if any, who are not under obligations, real or 
imaginary, and still fewer of us who would not be influenced to 
some extent by personal regard and friendship, other things being 
not so very unequal. Though reformers, we are surely not so 
distinct from the mass of humanity, as to be free from the frailties 
which are common, in varying measures, to all. I will even 
hazard the opinion that the judges of our courts, to whom I have 
before referred, would not be above providing some needy and 
not necessarily efficient dependent with a position as confidential 
secretary. I know of one such instance in this State where a 
Supreme Court justice appointed his own son to such a position. 

In short, under the rules, as now established in this State, 
governing appointments to minor positions in the classified serv- 
ice, where the appointing officer has the choice from three names 
certified to him, where the appointment when made is probation- 
ary, and where there is no restriction on the power of removal 
for cause, I am satisfied that littie practical inconvenience and 
much good would attend the extension of the classified service 
so as to include the higher positions which I have named. 

3. A further and very important reason for urging the exten- 
sion of the classified service is that in this way, and in no other, 
is it practicable to induce the best qualified men to take the 
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examinations provided for entrance into the servica In other 
words we must hold out some inducement beyond that of con- 
tinued service in a petty position, if we would have this better 
dass, those who seek the highest preferment in other walks of 
life, enter our civil service examinations. We must provide a 
career worthy of strenuous effort, as worthy, perhaps, as that of 
any of the professions; and conversely, we must not limit that 
career to the incumbency of minor positions, and practically bar 
all chance of promotion to the head of a government department 
We must not continue to say, in effect, that the highest award is 
given not to merit but to subserviency to the political boss. 

Complaint is often made, and not by spoils politicians alone^ 
that when a vacancy occurs in some relatively high administrative 
position there is no person in the lower grade fit for promotion, 
and that it is very difficult to induce a man of first-class calibre 
from outside to enter a competitive examination for Uie place. 
The suggestion that such places should be exempted then follows. 
This suggestion is not without force, provided the defect, that 
which I have assumed to term the radical defect of the merit 
system, be not rectified. I oppose such exemptions, not because 
I fail to recognize the force of the reasoning upon which the 
suggestion therefor is based, but because there is a better way. 
Let it but be understood that faithful and efficient service for 
the State means a chance for further advancement equal to what 
is promised, or may be reasonably expected, in any other vocation, 
and the State will soon have at its command the very best talent 
available anywhere. 

Now, radical as I have confessed myself to be, I have been 
slow in coming to these conclusions. Like most civil service re- 
formers, I have been in the habit of regarding certain places in 
the service as properly exempted for the very reasons which I 
have antagonized hera I have no doubt, now, that it would 
have been unwise at the outset to have attempted what I now 
advocate ; but I am none the lees convinced that the path of safety 
is to be found, now, by advancing rather than by retreating from 
the ground already won. 

This leads me to refer, in conclusion, to a matter which was 
alluded to at your last Conference — to the desirability of having 
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OUT elective officials nominated by the direct vote of the people^ 
instead of at political conventions. I am in hearty accord with 
the idea so far as it goes, but here again, as a radical, I must take 
exception to the want of thoroughness and consequent ineffective- 
ness of most plans for direct voting. Generally, these plans pro- 
vide for party nominations at a caucus on an enlarged scale, at 
which the members of the party are expected to express their 
preferences for a party nominea The danger is that in all but 
exceptional cases the nominee of such a caucus will be the man 
who has the " organization " or parly workers behind him, just 
as happens imder the present system. It may be an advance on 
the present system, but I apprehend that the difference in the 
results achieved would not be sufficiently marked to be appre- 
ciably noticeabla A further criticism is that there would be no 
check upon the domination of municipal elections by political 
parties; the elections would still be between Democrats and Re- 
publicans in a contest where the national party affiliations of 
opposing candidates ought not to be considered. 

At the meeting of the National Municipal League held at 
Louisville in 1897, speaking from the text that " partisan politics 
is the bane of municipal government in America," I advocated 
what I term the free nomination system as the only efficient remedy 
for the municipal ills which follow a purely partisan adminis- 
tration of municipal affairs. Briefly stated, this plan contem- 
plates the total abolition of the caucus system and the substitution 
therefor of the plan by which independent candidates are now 
nominated in this State by petition, except that the number of 
signatures required to the nominating petition would be prefer- 
ably few, say not more than ten. The name of every candidate 
thus nominated would then go on the blanket ballot with the 
almost certain result of defeating all corrupt political combina- 
tions. There would not be two elections, one inside and one 
outside a regular political organization, as contemplated by the 
plans for direct party nominations. Political nominations might 
still be made, as we are informed is the case under the free 
nomination system in England, even for municipal offices, but 
there need be no resulting harm, because of the ease with which 
improper nominations could be defeated. In order to make a free 
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nomination system workable, it may be needful to reduce the 
number of elective officials so as to avoid an undue multiplicity 
of candidates at the poll. But this would be directly in line 
with the beat and most advanced thought on this subject, and in 
itself, I think, would be a distinct gain for good government It 
is, perhaps, not unworthy of notice in this connection that a plan 
for free nominations, such as I have outlined, has been inoop- 
porated into the municipal program of the National Municipal 
League. 

It may be thought by some of you that even this brief presenta- 
tion of the free nomination sdieme is foreign to my subject as 
annoimced — The Radical Defect of the M^it System — ^but I 
think not While the Civil Service Law relates primarily to the 
classified service, as we call it, the civil service of the State includes 
practically all the employes of the State outside of the militia. 
There is necessarily a very close connection between the classified 
and imclassified service, and that which I have assumed to term 
the radical defect of the merit system can never be completely 
remedied until all officials and employes are selected by some 
test of merit So long as a part, and especially those holding the 
higher positions, are selected under a system which subordinates 
merit to purely partisan considerations, just so long will our 
merit system be radically, almost fatally, defective. 

I have only to add in the words of Abraham Lincoln, slightly 
paraphrased, that a house divided against itself can not stand. 
I believe this government can not endure permanently, half slave 
in the bondage of the spoils system and half free in its devotion 
to a partial merit system. I do not expect the government to 
bo dissolved. I do not expect the house to fall, but I do expect 
it will cease to be divided. It will become all <me thing or all the 
other. 

Chaibman Fbttbk: Those who have followed the discussion 
this evening vnll agree that it has not been marked by broad con- 
demnation of politicians in general; we all recognize that politi- 
cians are chosen from and by the people and are much like the rest 
of us. We may sometime become politicians, and the politician 
may in turn take up the harmless profession of teaching or of 
law. We should therefore all pray, " Lead us not into temjh 
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tation." The man in public life is exposed under the spoils system 
to a too great pressure where the spoils system prevails. One of 
the speakers said truly that public sentiment is improving, that 
we are coming, year by year, to a higher plane of public service. 
I am ready to believe that public life is now purer and that our 
politicians to-day are better than in former years. But this result 
has not been fatalistic ; it has not come without effort. Th© large 
measure of attained reform of the civil service has made possible 
not only better minor appointments, but a finer spirit of public 
service among the higher elected officials. Our standard of judg- 
ment has been rising. Public attention and criticism point out 
defects where tfie conditions would have been deemed almost ideal 
twenty-five years ago. But the ideal seems almost as distant now as 
ever. Such a discussion as we have had here to-night indicates a 
healthy interest in the question. For one I rejoice heartily that 
we have had presented to-night the various phases of the subject. 
We may hope that this meeting may contribute in some measure 
toward the development of public opinion and toward the advance- 
ment of the public service of this State to a plane higher than it has 
ever attained. 

Mb. RoaEBs: Appreciating the kindly spirit shown by Prof. 
Fetter, I wish to make a slight correction in a statement 
made by me. In the stress of the moment I think I used a word 
in reference to Mr. Osborne's statement which, if I had an oppor- 
tunity for preparation, I would not have used. I think I said the 
statement was untrue. I did not mean that, for I have too much 
respect for Mr. Osborne to make any such remark. I meant to 
state it was inaccurate and I ask that my remark be corrected in 
that respect. 

The Conference then adjourned at 11 :10 p. m. 

EIGHTH SESSION. 
Friday, November 18, IdOJf. 

This, the last session of the Conference, was called to order by 
President Hebberd at 10:40 a. m., and tiie Committee on Resolu- 
tions presented the following report. 

" The fifth New York State (inference of Charities and Cor- 
rection, assembled at Syracuse, N. T., November 15 to 18, desires 
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to give public expression to its appreciation of the cordial hospi- 
tality that has been shown by the citizens of Syracuse to the mem- 
bers of the Conference, making them feel that they are truly 
welcome. 

" The thanks of the Conference are specially due to the members 
of the Local Committee, of which Hon. Charles Andrews is chair- 
man and the Rev. A. W. Clark, secretary, and particularly to the 
ladies of that committee ; and also to the Chamber of Commerce, 
the Associated Charities, the other charitable organizations of the 
city, the Craftsman and the Syracuse. Rapid Transit Railway 
Company. 

" The full reports of the meetings contained in the newspapers 
of Syracuse are also much appreciated, as they bring to the atten- 
tion of a large circle of readers the principles and purposes of the 
Conferenca 

" Resolved, That the president of the Conference be directed 
to acknowledge the letter received from Hon. William P. Letdi- 
worth of Portage, the first president of the Conference, who has 
been prevented by ill health from being present at this session, and 
to convey to Dr. Letchworth the best wishes of the del^ates. 

''^ Resolved, That the executive committee be requested to give 
consideration to the suggested extension of the civil service rules 
tx) county charitable and correctional institutions, to the desired 
enlargement of the State asylums for the feeble-minded, and to 
the necessity for providing for the adequate supervision of children 
placed out in family homes, for the purpose of diffusing reliable 
information on these subjects and, in cooperation with others inter- 
ested, of securing such reforms as are found to be desirable. 

Nathan Bijur, 
Thomas M. Mulby, 
Frederic Almy, 

CowmUtee. 

On motion, the report was adopted unanimously. 

President Hebberd: I am in receipt of the following tele- 
gram : " Faribault, Minn., November 18. President New York 
State Conference, Syracuse, N. Y. Greeting and God-speed from 
Minnesota Conference in Session. Andrew J. Eckstein, Presi- 
dent." 
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Unless there is objection, I shall feel authorized to send a simi- 
lar message to the Minnesota Conference. 

The members of the Conference from New York desire me to 
extend a cordial invitation to you all to be present at the next 
session of the Conference to be held in Manhattan. 

I now take pleasure in turning this meeting over to the Com- 
mittee on the Mentally Defective, the chairman, of which ig 
Dr. Eugene H. Howard, Superintendent of the Rochester State 
Hospital. 

Dr. Howard then assumed the chair, and said: I appreciate 
your loyalty in staying with us this forenoon after the more active 
work of the Conference is finished, and we will try to push our 
reports and papers through with all the promptness poseibla 
First of all, I will read the report of the committee. 

Report of the Committee on the Mentally Defectivb. 

The past year has been marked by an imusual crystallization of 
thought based upon experiments and changes which have been 
undertaken in New York State during the past decade as the result 
of a wide-spread belief that new methods must be adopted to keep 
pace with the needs of our increasing population and the demands 
of advancing civilization. The annual Conference of Charities 
and Correction is an expression of this unrest and dissatisfaction 
with former methods, together with a desire on the part of the 
intelligent and capable portion of the community to think and 
do for the afflicted and helpless. 

Ever since the State has taken an interest in compiling the*" 
records, the fact of the great niimbers needing institutional care 
has been understood, and that there has been a steady ratio of 
increase much beyond the increase in the population has been 
evident to the watchful. Many schemes to meet these growing 
needs have been considered, culminating in the opinion that the 
safe and sane way is to guard thoroughly against the influx of 
dependents and then to provide suitable and reasonable institu- 
tional care for all those who need it and for all those whof»e 
propensities demand it for the protection of the community. 

The increase in number from year to year does not represent 
exactly so many new cases, but shows rather that the increasing 
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needs of the community for protection have brought forward many 
additional cases, and that confidence in institutional care has 
grown in the public mind. 

The number of persons over sixty years of age admitted to State 
hospitals during the past five years more than doubles the number 
of senile cases admitted during the first half of the decade. 
Although the tendency to increase is to be found in every other 
grouping of cases, it is reasonable to believe that there are not 
so many more cases in the community, but that the people are 
constantly sorting out more and more cases that seem to be 
in need of institutional care for their own good and for the 
good of all. We now realize more than heretofore that this 
tendency is not to be deplored, but to be recognized as an added 
exponent of the common intelligenca 

For many years it has been known that over half of the mentally 
defective in public institutions in the State are of foreign birth, 
but it remains for this committee to report that the United States 
government has enacted a comprehensive measure to grapple with 
the immigration of defectives, and that our State has established 
a working commission of expert alienists at our port of entry who 
will prevent the importation of dependents of this class. 

The increase in the number of the mentally defective in the 
care of the State has been provided for, although not adequately, 
by increased accommodations. The needs of the insane have bewi 
met in a imique way. It has been decided to assign the apart- 
ments occupied by physicians in several of the hospitals to the 
use of the patients, and now there are in process of building 
several superintendents' houses, staff houses and nurses' homes. 
Tents also during the past year have continued to relieve the 
crowded conditions, and these are satisfactory for sanitary 
reasons. At Willard, during the summer, tuberculosis is thus cared 
for. The experience with tents at Manhattan ia interesting. In 
Manhattan State Hospital, West, tents are used for the recent 
cases with gratifying results. In Manhattan State Hospital, East, 
265 patients have been cared for in five tents. The benefit to the 
aged, demented and bed-ridden patients has thus been marked; 88 
cases of delayed convalescence have thus been cared for and tents 
are used at this hospital throughout the year for cases of tuber- 
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culosis. Besides tents, two pavilions for tubercular cases have 
been built, one at the Binghamton, and the other at the St. Law- 
rence Hospital. An administration building has been completed 
at Central Islip, and a building for patients at Dannemora. Small 
hospitals for clinical and surgical purposes, or for isolation have 
also been built at the Middletown, Utica, Hudson Eiver, Willard, 
St. Lawrence and Binghamton hospitals. 

Mr. Heins, the State Architect, as advised by physicians, has 
drawn plans for buildings that classify the patients according to 
their several needs. The cases whose recovery may be hoped for, 
are provided for in special buildings where facilities for treatment 
are the main feature. The cases needing a home and care for 
considerable time (the chronic cases), are provided for in less 
expensive buildings where industrial features are prominent, while 
the aged and infirm are cared for in buildings adapted to their 
needs. This scheme lends itself to eflSciency in medical and cus- 
todial care, and at the same time secures the greatest degree of 
economy in construction and management consistent with the 
interests of the patients. Buildings for 750 patients are being 
built this year at Kochester after this general plan. 

The isolation of classes suffering from contagious diseases and 
efforts to give them appropriate care are the subjects that seem 
most prominent in the minds of those interested in the helpless 
classes, who are themselves mentally unable to recognize danger 
and unable to avoid becoming a source of danger to their associates. 
The separate care of persons suffering from tuberculosis is a 
subject on which there seems to be an earnest effort toward prac- 
tical results. Two per cent of the insane in New York State are 
thus doubly afflicted. It is the purpose of the CJommission in 
Lunacy to provide for all these cases by building pavilions at 
several hospitals, one of which is to be a part of the new institu- 
tion in the northeastern part of the State. Both at Binghamton 
and at St. Lawrence hospitals, a pavilion for one hundred patients 
suffering from tuberculosis is in process of construction. Before 
adopting plans for such pavilions the Commission and State 
Architect had recoilrse to the essays offered in the contest for the 
King Edward Sanatorium; Dr. Trfideau also examined the plans 
and gave valuable suggestions. 
18 
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Three amusement halls have been completed during the past 
year. There are reasons why separate chapels are more desirable 
than the plan of using the same hall for religious services and 
for entertainments. The association of ideas makes it inevita- 
ble that the comfort to be derived from a chapel kept sacred for 
religious purposes is more readily secured than when the same 
hall has been the scene of merriment. In many cases the sensi- 
bilities of the insane are quickened instead of being blunted. 

Twice during two years the pay of employes in the State 
hospitals has been increased. Given wise control, and eflScient, 
humane and intelligent medical work, no surer method to enhance 
the welfare of the insane could be devised, because the better pay, 
with the permanence of employment, attracts more capable per- 
sons to the work and diminishes the number of changes in the 
service. 

The reorganization of the medical work of the State hospitals 
on such a basis as to insure the cooperation of the medical pro- 
fession at large, and particularly of the neurologists, was the task 
placed upon Dr. Frederick Peterson when he was asked to accept 
the position of president of the State Commission in Lunacy. He 
made many sacrifices of time and money and gave his best thought 
to the undertaking, which, being practically accomplished, waa 
followed by his retirement during the past year. In this work 
Dr. Peterson's efforts were ably seconded by the Director of the 
Pathological Institute, Dr. Adolph Meyer, who has been inde- 
fatigable in his efforts to improve the medical service by special 
work and instruction, both at the Institute and at the hospitals. 
The State hospitals count themselves as peculiarly fortunate in 
the appointment by the Grovemor of Dr. William Mabon, the 
former accomplished and distinguished Superintendent of the 
St Lawrence State Hospital, to succeed Dr. Peterson. His ripe 
experience and quick appreciation of the needs and possibilities 
of each department will further organize the work, and we believe 
will incorporate sufficient elasticity into the necessary and excel- 
lent estimate system, so that discouraging and embarrassing re- 
strictions will not hamper the officers in meeting the emergency 
needs of the institutions and their inmates. 
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The loss sustained by the resignation of Dr. A. E. Macdonald 
as Superintendent of the Manhattan State Hospital, East, can 
not be overestimated. A powerful man, a good man, a grand 
physician. Who can fill his place at the hospital and in the 
councils of the State ? 

Those who are interested in the welfare of the mentally deficient 
have reason to be glad that Dr. Spratling still remains at Sonyea. 
His value is not confined by the limits of the Colony that he has 
so admirably established. Physicians in similar lines of work 
are proud of his achievements, take note of his methods, and 
gain courage from his success. Notwithstanding the splendid 
achievements at Sonyea, its friends feel that the work there has 
been hampered by lack of funds to make real Dr. Spratling's 
visions of excellence. 

What might have been accomplished for the feeble-minded and 
idiots, and remains undone, is a matter for most serious consid- 
eration. Rome, Syracuse and Newark all have friends who 
lament the lack of funds to do work for which there is much 
need. Dr. L. Pierce Clark characterizes the provision for these 
institutions as ridiculously small and inadequata He advocates 
the establishment of separate schools for children who are found 
unable to keep pace with normal pupils in public schools; such 
tuition being provided for item before the further step, that for 
all defective children will not be necessary, of sending them away 
from their homes for institutional care. Such schools have been 
established in New York city and in Europe. Systematic exam- 
ination of aU such children should be made, and the pedagogical 
equipment of instructors should be adapted to the special char- 
acter of the task. 

In addition to the already remarkable educational features of 
that institution, sloyd haa been introduced at Syracuse. For half 
a century this city has been the home of this progressive and 
successful school. 

The organic law governing the institution at Eome was altered 
by the last L^slature to the extent of eliminating the term 
" unteachable " as applying to the feeble-minded. It is matter 
for regret that the money for a building for 100 inmates, $38,000. 
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is found to be inBuflScient, and as a result another year must 
elapse before additional aocommodation can be begun there. 

At present there are on file at the Rome institution 350 applica- 
tions of persons awaiting admission ; beside these, there are at the 
Syracuse State Institution about fifty of the older cases awaiting 
transfer to make room for younger children at Syracuse, and the 
reports show there are about 600 of these in county, city and town 
almshouses, and at the oounty^s expense. 

It is extremely necessary that provision be made in this State 
at an early date for the criminal feeble-minded, they being a 
menace to the reformatory institutions where little or nothing 
can be done for them, and from which they are soon to be turned 
back into the community to continue their depredations, and to 
drift farther into crime and diffuse vile habits among younger 
children. They are also a menace to the dass of people at Rome^ 
if cared for in association with other inmates. With this in mind 
the board at that institution proposes that before any more of these 
cases are admitted, separate provision must be made for them 
in a suitable building, properly equipped, in order that tiiey may 
be isolated from the other cases. The members of the board aro 
of the opinion that these patients could be made to contribute 
considerably toward their own support in assisting in the various 
industries; as shoemaking, broom and mat making, farming and 
gardening. The State Industrial School at Rochester, the houses 
of refuge for women, the House of Refuge at Randall's Island, 
and the Elmira Reformatory, all have a number of cases of this 
kind, who should be cared for in a custodial institution where they 
are shut up for life rather than serving short term sentences in 
these various institutions. 

At Rome the board is considering the proposition of caring for 
the brighter feeble-minded boys on farm colonies surrounding the 
institution, and propose to ask the next Legislature for $45,000 
for the care of 100 of these boys on farm colonies rather than 
place this amount ,into one large brick building on the groimds. 
They propose taking $40,000 of this amount to buy from six to 
eight surrounding farms, which farms will already have thereon 
the necessary buildings for the accommodation of 100 inmates. 
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This arrangement would give them from six to seven hundred 
additional acres of land of which they are very much in need. 
They would use the remaining $5,000 for making needed repairs 
to the several houses. 

They are very sure they could care for an additional 100 
inmates on these farms at $100 per capita per year, and that 
they would also be contributing considerable toward the reduction 
of their per capita at the central plant in the vegetables, milk, but- 
ter, etc., which they would be able to produce, and then when they 
wished for additional accommodations for another 100 inmates, 
on five of these farms they would build frame cottages at $5,000 
each, thus providing buildings for 100 at a cost of $25,000 instead 
of $45,000. 

The board at Rome proposes to impress upon the next Legis- 
lature these facts, arguing for the need of special provision for 
the criminal feeble-minded, the extreme desirability of the farm 
colony extension, and also proposes to ask for 'suflScient money 
in addition to moneys appropriated last year to provide for an 
additional 400 inmates in connection with the institution — ^the 
amount to be asked for being in round numbers $170,000. 

It is hoped that the Conference will be in a position to help 
press their claim. 

The training schools for nurses in the State hospitals in their 
examinations and promotions, take the place of the simpler civil 
service methods of the prisons and other institutions. It is to be 
regretted that this fact is not taken account of in the regular civil 
service system of the State. 

Chairman Howard: I take pleasure in bringing to your at- 
tention a matter which will be introduced by Dr. William L. 
Eussell, medical inspector of institutions for the insane. Dr. 
Russell comes to the hospitals for the insane and stays with us 
and studies with us, and criticises us and guides us and makes 
reports to the Commissioner in Lunacy relative to our work. We 
welcome him and I take particular pride in introducing him to 
you on this occasion. The subject of his paper will be, " Impor- 
tance of Recognition and Appropriate Care of Distinct Phases of 
Mental Defect." Dr. Russell. 
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Importance of Recognition ajjd ArpBOPRiATE Care of Dis- 
tinct Phases of Mental Defect. 

The subject assigned to the writer includes so much that it has 
seemed inadvisable to refer in this paper to phases of mental defect 
other than those ordinarily classed under the general term insan- 
ity. In medicine a knowledge of different disease forms and of 
the conditions upon which each form is dependent is the foundation 
of intelligent (medical) practice. Since the earliest times to which 
the history of medicine extends, the investigation of mental dis- 
orders has involved efforts to classify them according to common 
characteristics or common causative factors, and to group them 
under descriptive titles. The task, however, has proved most 
elusive and perplexing, and progress towards its accomplishment 
has been slow. It is now two thousand years and more since 
Hippocrates used the terms mania, melancholia, and dementia to 
characterize the mental disorders distinguished in his times, and 
these terms are "still in use. The significance attached to them 
has, however, changed from time to time, and various qualifying 
adjectives such as acute, chronic, recurrent, puerperal, senile, 
have been found necessary to indicate the subdivisions made neces- 
sary by increasing knowledge. It has also been found possible 
to separate new groups of cases under more accurately descriptive 
titles, such as paranoia and general paralysis, and many new facts 
have been learned in regard to the nature of mental disorders and 
the causative factors upon wBich they are dependent. Real 
progress has indeed been made, but no classification of mental dis- 
eases which will answer for all cases or which can be inter- 
preted plainly enough to be intelligible to all observers and used 
with accuracy and mutual understanding has yet been worked out. 
Classifications of insanity are almost as numerous as books on the 
subject ; a sufiiciently clear demonstration that none has met with 
general approval. Efforts at classification continue to be made, 
however, as recognition of the different disease types which con- 
stitute insanity is essential to an understanding of their real nature 
and to the application of appropriate measures of prevention and 
cure. 

So many aspects of the subject have presented themselves that 
it has been difficult to determine upon the most interesting and 
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profitable to present. It would perhaps have been useful to have 
discussed the early phases of insanity, those of which the condi- 
tions requiring commitment to institutions for the insane are the 
culmination; which receive lees attention than their relation to 
incurable insanity demands ; and of which the medical profession 
and the public are altogether too ignorant. After much consid- 
eration, however, it has seemed more advisable to direct attention 
to a rather promising change that has occurred in the methods 
of investigating mental disorders, and especially to certain features 
of the work in connection with the care of the insane in this 
State. These seem to the writer to have an important relation 
to the better understanding and the consequent better manage- 
ment of insanity, and though the subject may be somewhat tech- 
nical, it has seemed desirable to make an attempt to invite the 
interest and practical support of this gathering of promoters of 
benevolent enterprise. 

In order to get a proper conception of the purpose and scope 
of the work which has recently been undertaken by the State, it 
will be necessary to explain some of the influences which have led 
up to and shaped it. A few years ago the most promising field 
for the investigation of the nature of insanity was considered to 
be in the morbid changes discoverable in the nervous system of 
those who had died insane. The great progress made in the eluci- 
dation of general diseases by means of studies in pathological 
anatomy gave occasion for this view, and many believed that until 
the underlying anatomical changes were better understood, no 
satisfactory classification of the forms of mental disease could 
ever be made. It is now believed that this view is not entirely 
correct, and that essential as investigation of pathological anatomy 
may be, it is a mistake to pursue it too exclusively. There has 
perhaps been a tendency to lose sight of the fact that discoveries 
in the pathological anatomy of general diseases were preceded by 
a broad foundation of clinical knowledge into which the discoveries 
fitted exactly, and that owing to difficulties connected with the sub- 
ject and the means of studying it, this foundation was lacking to 
a greater degree in the case of mental diseases. It is a narrow view 
of pathology that limits it to the study of the anatomical changes 
occurring in disease. Pathology has for its field the whole nature 
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of disease and involves inquiry concerning all the morbid changes 
discoverable during the life or by means of post mortem investiga- 
tions. 

The influenoee which have been strongest in bringing to the 
study of insanity broader methods of investigation have come frcan 
Germany. A few years ago a committee of three physicians who 
went from England to investigate the institutions for the insane 
on the Continent, with special reference to the establishment of 
a new institution in Lancashire, menticmed in their report that 
while in England much work had been done in the study of the 
pathological anatomy of insanity, in Gtermany scientific investi- 
gation had to a greater extent included the clinical aspects also. 
In this country some of the special pathologists, who have in some 
states been employed at the institutions for the insane, discovered 
for themselves that tibeir anatcwnical studies were unprofitable 
because of a lack of sufficiently complete and accurate records of 
the actual conditions presented by the patients during life, and 
went abroad for further light in regard to the best methods to 
pursue. Partly then as a result of the general prc^ess of medi- 
cine and other branches of knowledge, but prindipally because of 
the work of a small group of German investigators, of whom 
Kraepelin and Wernicke are chief, a new epoch in the study of 
insanity has begun. These investigators have resolutely cast aside 
traditions and have approached the subject by simple direct 
methods to determine, by the light of modem knowledge, the exact 
conditions presented by the patients. After years of patient study 
of the life histories of a large number of cases they have made a 
foundation for classification baaed not only upon the immediate 
symptoms presented, but upon a fairly comprehensive knowledge 
of the disease type with which the case could be identified. Thus 
" dementia praecox '' indicates a disorder in which there is a 
defective mental constitution, a distinctive group of symptoms, a 
course marked by various episodes of excitement, depression, 
stupor, hallucinations, delusions, all stamped with characteristic 
features, and a final deterioration of the mental faculties. 
" Manic-Depressive Insanity '^ indicates a periodic disorder, pre- 
senting a characteristic type of exaltation and depression, the 
one frequently alternating with the other, each with distinctive 
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Bymptoms, with iDitermissions of normal, or altaost normal, mental 
life of varying length up to years, and with recurrences possibly 
throughout a long life without much, or perhaps any, marked 
deterioration of the mental faculties. These two groups illus- 
trate the comprehensive method of investigation upon which they 
are based *and what may be expected of further studies on the 
same lines. Many cases of insanity which can now be readily 
classed in one or the other of these groups were formerly the 
occasion of much confusion- The past histories of some of the 
cases in the hospitals, or of cases readmitted after one or more 
previous attacks, show plainly the advantage of the new dassifl- 
cation. Instead of a number of different diagnoses at different 
times, some inconsistent with the others, the variations in the 
symptoms at different examinations can now be understood, the 
diagnosis remains fixed from the beginning, irrespective of the 
phase exhibited at any particular time, and the future of the 
•case can be more accurately foretold. The ability to predict the 
probable future of a case of illness, prognosis as it is called, is 
one of the most valuable resources in medicina It enables the 
physician to apply measures of prevention, and to anticipate with 
treatment what he knows may be expected, as well as to treat 
what is already present Its value when applied to mental dis- 
'Cases and to the care of the insane can be readily appreciated. 

Valuable, however, as these contributions to the classification 
of insanity are, they are far from perfect, as so much remains 
to be learned regarding them. They serve, however, to show how 
profitable the clinical investigation of mental diseases may be 
made, and to prove the value of the methods of which they are 
the outcome. An incentive has been given the medical study 
of the insane which has already quickened the interest of every 
physician who has to deal with mental disorders and must eventu- 
ally prove of inestimable value to the individual patient and to 
the whole problem of insanity. One of the difficulties connected 
with the medical study of insanity has been the lack of a definite 
phraseology by which to express the mental symptoms exhibited 
by a patient. There has been no mutual understanding concern- 
ing the meaning of the words used, and the symptoms upon which 
-diagnosis could be based have in the case of many of the accepted 
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forms of insanity been rather vague. The subordination of classi- 
fication to plain statements of what was learned about the cases 
has led to the introduction of more precise and more accurately 
descriptive methods of expression, and a method which requires 
the frank admission of inability to classify when essential facts 
are wanting provides that the points upcm which diagnosis is 
based shall be definite and intelligible. This in itself tends to 
bring descriptions of mental diseases more nearly on a footing^ 
with those of general diseases, and therefore to render them more 
easily understood, especially by the general medical profession 
and the public The plan of bfising diagnosis upon a broad view 
of the case, rather than upon a few symptoms, has necessitated 
a more thorough investigation of all obtainable facts relating to 
heredity, conditions surrounding birth and development, the 
mental and physical constitution of the individual at his best, 
the conditions under which mental disorder first appeared, the 
mode of onset and course up to the time of examination, and the 
physical and mental symptoms revealed by the examination. The 
ordinary medical work in the care and treatment of the insane 
must therefore be more thorough, accurate and systematic. 

The stimulus given to the clinical investigation of mental dis- 
eases has not led to neglect of pathological anatomy. It has 
tended to furnish what was needed to make anatomical findings 
intelligible, to excite interest in post-mortem investigation, and 
to point the way to the most promising fields for research. 

For a number of years past, the medical study and treatment 
of the patients in the New York State Hospitals have been im- 
proving, due principally to the general progress of medicine^ 
This improvement has, however, referred chiefly to the physical 
aspects of the disorders from which the patients suffered, and the 
methods of investigating the mental conditions did not until 
recently undergo any great change. This was not due to any lack 
of interest on the part of the hospital physicians, nor to a lack 
of appreciation of the importance of the matter on the part of 
the State Commission in Lunacy or other State authorities. New 
York State was fully abreast of other states, and in many respects 
ahead of them. When the State assumed the care of all the indi- 
gent insane, the Commission in Lunacy wisely showed its apprecia^ 
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tion of the fact that the scientific study of problems relating to 
insanity should form a feature of the work of the department, by 
recommending to the Legislature the establishment of a special 
institute for this purpose. About eight years ago funds were 
provided and the Pathological Institute of the State hospitals was 
opened. The purpose of the institute was, according to the pub- 
lished statement of the commission, to furnish facilities for " inves- 
tigations of the anatomy, physiology, and pathology of the nervous 
system." This was considered the most promising field for 
research at that time. One of the most accomplished students of 
the pathological anatomy of the nervous system, that could be 
found in the State, was appointed director. The plan of work 
was broadened so as to include in addition to pathological anatomy, 
research in a number of branches of science which seemed to be 
related to the problems with which the institute was established 
to deal. 

In accordance with prevailing views, however, the mistake was 
made of working along purely laboratory lines only and of leaving 
from the plan the systematic study of the conditions presented by 
insane patients, and of the needs really felt by those engaged in 
the practical work in the hospitals. After five years it was 
realized that the institute would have to be reorganized on a differ- 
ent basis. In the meantime, owing to influences already outlined, 
a new conception of the possibilities of clinical investigation of 
insanity, in connection with work along more purely research 
lines has spread abroad, and in the reorganization provision for 
such investigation was made. The institute was removed to Ward's 
Island, from which easy access to the wards of the Manhattan 
State Hospital could be obtained. The state was fortunate enough 
to be able to secure as director Dr. Meyer of the State Hospital 
at Worcester, Mass. Dr. Meyer had had not only a most thorough 
training for his special work as an investigator of morbid con- 
ditions of the nervous system, but for a number of years had been 
pursuing clinical studies of insanity along the lines which had 
proved so useful in Germany. He was thoroughly imbued with 
the value of these methods and was filled with a desire to get at 
the bottom facts of the conditions presented by the patients. Two 
years ago the work of the reorganized institute was fairly begun. 
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The general outlines of the plan decided upon were based upon 
suggestions made in a report of a committee of three superintend- 
ents in 1900 and consisted in (1) provision for instruction of the 
assistants in the hospitals in advanced clinical methods, (2) conse- 
quent improvement in the methods of medical study in the hos- 
pitals, and the accumulation of useful data in the course of the 
ordinary medical work, (3) more extended laboratory and post 
mortem work at the different institutions under the supervision of 
the institute, (4) original research work at the institute by the 
director and his assistants. 

The provision for instruction of the assistants in the hospitals 
has supplied a long felt want, and at no previous period could it 
have been turned to as good account as at present, when the clin- 
ical study of mental disorders has assumed such a definite and 
practical shape. The medical schools do not equip their grad- 
uates for practice among the insane. Their object is to educate 
men for general practice and under present conditions there is 
little demand upon the general practitioner for knowledge and 
skill in mental diseases. Consequently assistants came to the 
institutions very poorly prepared to understand and deal with the 
exceedingly special conditions presented by the patients. Observa- 
tion and practice with hard study will in time make men efficient. 
Exceptional individual initiative and power of application are, 
however, necessary and the process is at best slow and uncertain. 
The results demanded by the exacting requirements of modern 
life, can only exceptionally be thus obtained. Besides, the prac- 
tical work of hospital administration and the care and treat- 
ment of large numbers of patients leave little time or energy for 
systematic studies. It is difficult for men absorbed in specific 
duties of a special character, especially when they are more or 
less remote from the medical centres, to keep abreast of the 
progress of medicine. The need then for facilities for special 
instruction is felt by beginners and veterans in the work among 
the insane. The United States Government has provided the 
Army Medical School for the special instruction of the medical 
men in the government service. The State of New York in 
making necessary provision for the proper education of those to 
whom it intrusts the care of the insane shows an appreciation of 
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its responsibilities worthy of the advanced position which it has 
held in the care and treatment of this class of dependents. Sev- 
eral classes for courses of instruction have already been formed 
at the institute, and though it has not been easy to spare the men 
from the hospitals, superintendents and assistants have gladly 
worked harder, so as to make the most of the opportunity. A 
proper conception of the increased interest in the medical study 
of the patients, and of the improvement in the methods of exami- 
nation and of recording the facts which has resulted, can not be 
conveyed by description. To facilitate the' work and to render 
the records more readily useful, typewriters have been provided. 
System, accuracy, and thoroughness characterize the work. In 
order to secure the benefits of consultation for the patient, and 
criticism for the case record, each patient admitted is made the 
subject of discussion at the conferences of the medical staff. Fre- 
quently the patient is presented and the information and observa- 
tions of the examining physician are subjected to the closest scru- 
tiny with reference to diagnosis, prognosis and indications for 
treatment. Thus the ordinary medical work relating to the care 
and treatment of the patients in the institutions throughout the 
State has been quickened in a way which can not fail to be of 
great service to the individual patient and to the future of the 
care of the insane in general. 

Further study is facilitated by summaries of the principal facts 
relating to each case, which are filed in such a way as to be readily 
accessible for reference and for special studies. Scientific research 
concerning symptoms, causes, classification, and other important 
questions can thus be made to go hand in hand with the ordinary 
work, and to become a natural outgrowth for the supply of what 
the physician feels the need of knowing concerning the cases and 
the conditions which they present. The institute acts as a means 
of coordination for the work which can eventually be turned to 
account as contributions to the investigation of the problem of 
insanity. 

In the courses of instruction at the institute pains are taken 
to include the most advanced methods of investigating the physical 
condition of the patients, in order that in the ordinary work it 
may receive the careful examination which its importance de- 
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mands. Instruction is also given in anatomy of the nervous 
ff^stem and in post mortem work. The more elaborate studies in 
pathological anatomy requiring special equipment and special 
skill will be made at the institute, the material carefully removed 
and prepared at the diflFerent hospitals being sent to the institute 
for that purposa The whole plan of work and study, it may 
be said, is on practical lines elaborated into scientific inquiry. 

The special research work at the institute is managed entirely 
under the supervision of the director, and is along clinical, 
anatomical, chemical, experimental and other lines, which seem 
to be of value in the solution of the problems under consideration. 

Under the present organization, the institute has become an 
integral part of the State system of caring for the insane. Its 
support should not depend upon the presence or absence of any 
brilliant results. It provides for the greatly needed special in- 
struction of the assistant physicians; its influence is a constant 
stimulus to scientific methods and thorough work^; it acts as a 
center for the correlation of the results of investigation into the 
nature, causes and treatment of insanity carried on throughout 
the hospitals; it is pursuing research work on a foundation of 
known facts and felt wants in a rational spirit and by practical 
and yet advanced scientific methods. The results in two years 
are that without the addition of a single member to the staff the 
study of insanity in the State hospitals has been elaborated and 
made definite to an extent little short of revolutionary and that 
a degree of interest has been excited among the physicians hitherto 
unprecedented. Already the influence of this work is becoming 
apparent outside the hospitals, and the possibility of approaching 
the medical profession and the public with more definite state- 
ments and more useful suggestions is in sight. These are suffi- 
cient reasons to establish confidence in the work. Its support 
should not depend upon the presence or absence of brilliant dis- 
coveries. These can not be forced and no one knows the secret 
entrance to where they are hidden. The way to them has in- 
variably lain in the direction of painstaking efforts along ordinary 
lines, and they are often made when least expected. 

This paper may not be strictly in accord with what was in- 
tended by the title, but I know of nothing relating to the recog- 
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nition and appropriate care of distinct phases of mental defect 
which is of more practical importance to the people of this State 
than the work in connection with the State care of the insane, 
to which I have tried to invite your attention. 

Chairman Howard: As you know, the State of New York 
has two hospitals for the care of the insane connected with the 
Department of Prisons, one at Matteawan and one at Dannomora. 
These hospitals are for the care of the insane just as much as 
the ordinary, regular State hospitals for the insana The medical 
men at those hospitals work hand in hand and shoulder to shoulder 
with the men in the other hospitals, and I take pleasure in intro- 
ducing to you Dr. Eobert B. Lamb, Medical Superintendent of 
the Dannemora State Hospital, who will lead the discussion on 
Dr. Russell's paper. 

Dr. Robert B. Lamb, of Dannemora: I can very cordially 
agree with all that Dr. Russell has said, except one point ; this he 
read near the finish of his paper and was in the nature of an 
apology for his interpretation of the title of the paper. Now, it 
looks to me as though Dr. Russell did exactly right in considering 
the subject in abstract form, and that his apologetic explanation is 
the only part of it in which he errs. This Conference is largely an 
assemblage of intelligent laymen. Its members are therefore in- 
terested in general medical opinions only so long as they can follow 
and understand them. Had Dr. Russell treated his topic in a tech- 
nical way, the object of the Conference, which is sound instruc- 
tion, would have been defeated, so far as its lay members are 
concerned. But if Dr. Russell has mentioned to you a general 
outline of the work, I think it is because he expected me to take 
up the details. This must be done in very brief form and must 
br» devoid of the technical if you are to be interested. 

Now, up to the time that the State assumed the responsibility 
of caring for all her indigent insane, no uniformity of effort 
existed. The work of medical men, and of their necessary busi- 
ness associates, was without system. You can readily see the 
difficulty of obtaining tangible results when no system of work 
was employed. It would be quite as reasonable to expect an 
undirected army to win victories, as to expect the medical men 
of the State hospitals to secure definite, certain conclusions, when 
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each man or set of men employed a diflFerent method and no 
common goal was determined. If there is any one thing that the 
present Pathological Institute accomplishee, it is the establish- 
ment of a working system. It creates at the same time an organ- 
ized corps of scientific workers collaborating constantly in their 
labors. The scheme of work is known to each member and he 
conforms to the general working rules of the system as a imit. 
Later on, when several years shall have gone, the fruits of such 
persistent, directed service shall be seen. Instead of records con- 
taining a few hundred cases, all made in that special direction^ 
we shall have access to the histories of thousands of cases, all 
made with a common aim and guided by intelligent supervision. 
It is not necessary to direct your attention to the betterment; 
it is too apparent If we go back a dozen or fifteen years and 
look over the records of the patients then under treatment in the 
hospitals for the insane, we should find that a large portion of 
each record was expressed by the opinions of the attending phy- 
sician. It is needless for me to tell you that medical opinions 
differ or that doctors sometimes disagree over the same patient. 

But the fundamental principle of the new system is that the 
record of a case shall be a matter of facta It may be well enou^ 
to outline an opinion as explanatory of previously noted facts, 
but the facts must be noted together, so that they may be con- 
sidered as facts and quite apart from the opinion of the observer. 
Once we are in possession of the absolute facts in any particular 
case, we can form an opinion. So can any one who reads the 
record ; and the record is as valuable a guide a century after it is 
made as on the date of its creation. Indeed, with the advance- 
ment in learning going on each year, it is not unreasonable to 
expect that records made to-day may be interpreted at the end 
of a century better than to-day. If the cold absolute facts in 
a case are before us they are bound to assert themselves as facts, 
first, last and always. All this may be made clearer by a simple 
illustration. We will suppose that a man is taken ill, a physician 
is called who decides that the patient suffers from pneumonia. 
No symptoms are recorded, simply the physician's opinion that 
pneumonia is the disease. Suppose that a dozen years go by, 
when, for some reason, the question is raised as to whether or 
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not the patient really suffered from pneumonia. We look to 
our book to find only the physician's opinion to prove our case. 
Suppose, on the other hand, that the same physician had noted 
carefully every symptom and sign exhibited by the patient and 
had oflFered no opinion whatever as to the nature of the disease. 
Is it not clear to you all that the disease could be named from 
these notes as easily by the later observer as by the earlier one. 
Our search must then be for the absolute, the separate, the dis- 
tinct. When so made it can scarcely fail to give tangible results. 
There is in this State a distinct, characteristic class in which 
mental defect is plainly shown. This class is the criminal insane, 
about which some of you probably know. The movement for 
their care was begun at Utica, only an hour's journey from us. 
A half century has passed since its beginning, and the movement 
has been enlarged at home and copied abroad. When we know 
that the English government copied and adopted a system origi- 
nated by our own State, we must have some feeling of pride 
which, I think, is not impardonable. New York State now main- 
tains two institutions for the care of insane criminals, where 
mental defect is the rule and not its exception. These patients 
are held in care and custody not for a definite length of time, 
as provided for by the usual sentence, but for an indefinite length 
of time, this being fixed wholly by the mental state of the person 
himself. If he is so defective mentally as to be unfit for the 
social relation, he remains in custody practically for life, the 
gain being doubla The patient is given a better home and treat- 
ment than his own weak intellect would enable him to provide 
for himself, and society is in the meantime safe from the depreda- 
tions of not only the patient himself, but of his possible de- 
scendants. That the Empire State should be first in the inau- 
guration of this special work, speaks well for the enlightenment 
and wisdom of her citizens. There is another point in caring 
for mental defectives to which I wish to refer. It concerns the 
present attitude of the management of the Elmira Bef ormatory to 
the mentally defective prisoner. Their position I view as another 
evidence of the better imderstanding of the defective classes and 
a sign of progress. If, when a youthful offender comes to the 
Reformatory he shows signs of deficient mental capacily, which 
19 
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are not bettered by the regular life of the institatioii and its 
individual treatment, he is finally sent to the Dannemora Hos- 
pital for obsenration and attention. His mental capacity is care- 
fully determined and his future rests whoUy upon this. If he 
is foimd to be a danger to the social world he remains indefinitely. 
If not, he is given an invalid parole without his having met tihe 
rigid requirements for a regular parole irom the Reformatory, 
for which he is absolutely incapacitated by reason of his mental 
deficiency. His mental status, possibly not d^ermined or recog- 
nized at the time of his trial, is made an object of study and 
attention and his term of sentence is made dependent uipcm his 
mental understanding. Can fairer or more equitable treatment 
be given ? I think not. 

Both reformatory and hospital management direct their elEorts 
to do justice not only to society as a whole, but to the defective 
individual who has violated its laws. I am sure that Dr. Bussell 
has done the Conference a service in directing its attention to 
the efforts of the State toward the establishment of special and 
specific investigation by its medical workers; that later on their 
labors will lead to the recognition of mental conditions not 
now fully explained and at present not readily amenable to active 
treatment If this result akall ensue I am confident that the 
careful study now initiated by the Pathological Institute will in 
no small degree be a contributing factor. 

CHAmMA.Ty Howabd: This paper of Dr. Russell is now in your 
hands and open for general discussion. I ask that it be tak^i up 
promptly so that we may pusii the work through this forenoon, 
without having you all di^usted with what is to be more or lees a 
medical meeting. Dr. Spratling, I saw you making some notes, 
I think you have a word to say. 

Db. WnxiAM P. Spkatlino, of Sonyea: I would like to con- 
gratulate Dr. Eussell on his very able exposition of what this State 
is doing in the way of progress in the cure of insanity, and espe- 
cially in the study of the setiology of insanity. I would not strike 
a discordant note for anything, but I sometimes wonder if we do 
not pay more attention to dassification than we do to ffitiol<^. 
Some twelve or fifteen years ago it was my pleasure to work among 
the insane for five years. At tiat time everything in insanity was 
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classified acoarding to Dr. Skae. Later on, that classification wsb 
thrown aside, and the last year or two everything has been classified 
according to Kraepelin. One particular form of insanity to which 
Dr. Russell referred was " dementia praecox," which was formerly 
known as acute or primary dementia. It is really the same 
disease to-day it was twenty years ago, except that it is reclassified. 
The finest thing, in my opinion, that has been done in this State 
since the establishment of the Utica State Hospital in 1843 was 
the establishment of the Bycheatric Institute by Dr. Adolph 
Meyer, and we look forward with a great deal of hope to what 
that institute is boimd to do in time in the way of discovering 
the causes of insanity. I must confess that I am somewhat skep- 
tical when it comes to what may be expected of pure pathology 
in discovering the causes of insanity. I think a combination of 
the pathologist, the chemist and the clinical pathologist would be 
an ideal ona Sometimes I doubt whether we can ever carry this 
investigation on under a State system to the point it will be carried 
on under some other form for carrying on such work, for it is ex- 
pensive and it takes time. Certainly, the work Dr. Adolph Meyer 
is doing is most commendable, and it is a step along the line of 
progress in the care of the insane. I think, as I said before, that 
we should pay more attention to the aetiology of insanity. I desire 
to congratulate Dr. Russell again on his paper. 

Chairman Howard: If there is no further discussion, we will 
proceed to the next paper. I take great pleasure in introducing 
to you a strong man, and a man that we may all be proud of as 
our assistant in this work, Daniel B. Murphy of Rocheeter. 

Duties and Responsibilities of Visitors and Manageks of 
Institutions for the Card of the Mentally Defbottvel 

In the time allotted me, I can only briefly discuss the maia 
points under the title of this paper. The dominant ideas have 
been gathered not only from some years of experience, but largely 
from associates whose years of service in State charitable institu- 
tions eminently qualify them to speak. 

We are living in an age that is essentially charitable. The 
beneficent work of alleviating human suffering is not limited to 
any race, creed or country — all members of society seem to vie 
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with one another in tender solicitude for their afflicted brethren. 
In viewing this broad, humane and generous treatment to afflicted 
humanity, we are deeply impressed to note how universal is the 
fulfilment of the trite saying relative to the fatherhood of God, 
and the brotherhood of man. It is a matter of deep gratification 
that our own great commonwealth ranks foremost among the 
sisterhood of states in eleemosynary works, but her chief solici- 
tude, however, seems to be for those who are mentally afflicted, 
and properly so, for mental derangement is among the worst of 
^ human afflictions. It is with this class of State wards that I am 
expected to deal in this paper. 

All charity work carried on under entire State control may be 
broadly divided into two parts. The first includes the State 
hospital system for the insane, a system that imderwent great 
expansion with the adoption of the State Care Act of 1890, and 
that has grown to such an extent as to include at this time, four- 
teen hospital plants widely scattered throughout the State, and 
which provide for the care of about twenty-six thousand patients. 
The second includes the fifteen charitable institutions that care 
for epileptics, idiots, imbeciles, feeble-minded, the reformatory 
classes, the blind, and the consumptive. The total of these seven 
classes, now imder State care, is approximately eight thousand, 
so that all told, there are at present not less than thirty-four thou- 
sand persons being cared for in the various state institutions. It 
is in relation to the management, actual and supervisory, financial 
and general, of these twenty-nine great institutions, that I desire 
to speak at this time. 

From the date of the founding of the first State hospital for 
the insane, at Utica, more than sixty years ago, down to 1902, 
these hospitals were under the direct management of local boards 
of managers, all of whom served without pay, all of whom were 
representative people in their communities, and all of whom ful- 
filled their duties to the State with the single purpose of safe- 
guarding the best interests of the dependent sick committed to 
their care. In 1902, all this was changed. The effective and 
satisfactory system of non-partisan management of the Stat© hos- 
pitals was ruthlessly overthrown, and a dual system of visitation 
by local members, with actual control from Albany, was installed. 
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This was brought about by amending the insanity law. Para- 
graph 31, of this law (Chapter 26, Laws of 1902) provided in part 
as follows : ^' The boards of managers of the several State hos- 
pitals shall be abolished on the first day of April, 1902, and their 
powers and duties conferred upon the State Commission in 
Limacy, imless otherwise provided by law." The same section 
further provided : " There shall be a board of visitation for each 
State hospital, to consist of five members to be appointed by the 
Governor.'' The minor functions and duties of these boards of 
visitors may be omitted, in order that I may speak at once of any 
real powers they may, or may not have. Their first duty under 
the law was to visit and inspect each hospital to which they were 
appointed. They were to make a written report in duplicate to 
the Governor and to the Commission in Lunacy within ten days 
.after each visitation, these reports to be signed by each member 
making such visitation. It was made incumbent upon all hospital 
ofiicers to admit the members of the boards of visitation into all 
parts of the hospital and of its buildings, and to show them all 
the property, supplies, books, papers, accounts and writings belong- 
ing to. the hospital, or pertaining to its business management or 
government, and to furnish copies, abstracts and reports whenever 
required by them. With these simple requirements the duties of 
such visitors terminated. They have no voice, whatever, in the 
actual management of the institutions. They are permitted to 
make reports and recommendations upon the needs and manage- 
ments of the hospital, these reports to be handed over to the Gov- 
ernor or to the State Commission in Lunacy. This leaves it, in 
the end, absolutely in the hands of either the Governor or the 
State Commission in Lunacy, to carry out plans for improvements 
or other changes suggested by the visitors. When this law with- 
drew from the boards of managers the powers and duties pre- 
viously held by them, it transferred such duties to the State Com- 
mission in Lunacy residing in the Capitol at Albany, and appointed 
by the Gtovemor, and to the Governor himself! The last state- 
ment is the most significant! In transferring the powers and 
duties formerly held by the boards of managers to the other 
oflScials, the Governor of this sovereign State in reality trans- 
ferred them to himself! I say this, because by scanning closely 
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the provisioiiB of the act referred to above, it will be noted that 
the sanction or approval of the Governor is required for abont 
everything of note the Commission in Lim|icy may do. If plans 
for a new building are to be passed upon, they must have the 
approval of the Governor before the buildings can go up. If 
sites for new hospitals to meet the pressing demand of the increase 
of the insane are to be chosen, the site selected must meet with 
the requirements of the Governor, If medical oflScers are to be 
transferred from one hospital to another, as the law provides 
may be done, such transfers can not be made without the approval 
of the Governor. H new rules and regulations for hospital man- 
agement are to be made by the Commission in Lunacy, they must 
first be approved by the Governor before they can become 
effective. In all seriousness, I ask, is the Governor of the Empire 
State of New York, with his vast multitude of other duties, 
capable of passing intelligently upon every detailed item in con- 
nection with the management of a vast and complicated system 
of charities that it has taken the best and most philanthropic 
citizens among us years to build up and to understand rightly? 
Personally, I fear not. Then, naturally, comes the question: 
Why this approval and control by the Executive at Albany? 
Why relieve the local boards, made up of non-political and imselfish 
men and women, of duties they have always performed to the 
satisfaction of the people of the State ? To this, it seems to me, 
there can be but one answer, and that is, a desire to place the 
entire charity system of this great commonwealth alongside of 
other opportunities that exist at the State capital for furthering 
political aim and ambition. 

There is hope of change in the future, and it ^rings from the 
fact that the form of management of the State charities has 
reached a stage so acute, that the best interests of these institu- 
tions recentiy demanded the careful consideration — anteelection 
consideration — of the candidates who a few days since appealed 
for the suffrages of the people of the Stata " Charities," 
the oflScial organ of the Charity Organization Society of New 
York, heads its issue of October 22, 1904, " New York Charities 
and the Campaign,*^ and on opening it we find direct and positive 
statements by the two opposing candidates for Governor, of what 
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ikej reconunend for the charitable institutions of the State in 
the event of their respective election. Quoting from " Charities," 
Mr. Higgins, the successful candidate, is made to say by that 
journal : " I am in favor of reestablishing local boards of man- 
agers of the State hospitals for the insane, and of transferring 
from the State Commission in Lunacy to such local boards, all 
the administrative powers and responsibilities which they had 
when abolished, except those which are strictly financial. I would 
prefer to see the financial responsibility kept where it now is, 
in the State Commission in Lunacy, which is, I imdergtand, dis- 
charging this responsibility very satisfactorily. I would give the 
local boards power to say how patients should be fed, how they 
should be dothed, how they should be cared for, and who should 
feed, clothe and care for them." It is gratifying to note that 
with the passing of the present State administration, there is a 
likelihood of local boards of managers being restored to the State 
institutions, who may, once more, be permitted to serve the wards 
of the State, not only in a fitting manner, but also judiciously 
and economically. It is also interesting to note at this time, the 
recent vote cast in this State for the successful candidates for 
President and Gbvemor, the latter of whom, only indirectly, was 
made to represent the existing State administration. A com- 
parison of the votes cast for the respective candidates seems to 
indicate that substantially 80,000 men stepped outside of 
party lines to administer an unmistakable rebuke to an admin- 
istration, that, without warrant or justification, sought to place 
State institutions under the direction and control of a political 
machine. 

The important problem which it seems now the charities will 
have to confront later on, will be the financial management of the 
institution. Every business man knows that he who holds the 
purse-strings of an institution, or of a business house, or of a cor- 
poration, largely controls the effective service of that institution, 
or business house, or corporation. The great problem in con- 
nection with the case in point is this: Can this dual system of 
management, partly by local boards of managers, and partly by 
other officials at Albany, hundreds of miles away, serve the best 
interests of the institutions? Should the financial management 
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of these institutions be left absolutely in the hands of the board 
or the commission^ whose avowed purpose and chief desire is to 
save money to the State, without, too often I fear, oonsidering the 
scope, the character and the value of the work the institutions 
were created to achieve ? Would it not be better if some different 
plan of authority could be exercised in the expenditures of the 
charitable institutions? When these institutions send their 
monthly estimates to Albany, should it be left to the central 
commission or board in Albany to say, absolutely and finally, 
what shall be allowed the institutions, and what shall not? Can 
a conmiission, so far removed from the scene of actual work, 
know just what expenditures are best? Can not some plan be 
devised by which this central commission or board in Albany 
would have the power to approve, jointly wUh the boards of man- 
agerSf estimates for expenditures? Instead of giving tl^e board 
in Albany all financial power, why not divide it at least equally 
with the board of managers? In case of radical diflferences be- 
tween the two boards, let there be a conference, to be participated 
in, if necessary, by a third party, authorized by statute to act in 
this capacity. 

Coincident with the enactment of the law that abolished the 
boards of managers of the State hospitals, and provided for boards 
of visitors in their places, an effort was made to abolish the boards 
of managers of other charitable institutions, and have these in- 
stitutions managed by one official in Albany. This attempted 
legislation fortunately did not succeed. While I am not familiar 
in detail with the management of the charitable institutions of 
the State generally, I may say something concerning the duties 
and responsibilities of managers, so far as they pertain to the 
Craig Colony for Epileptics at Sonyea, inasmuch as I am a member 
of the board of managers of that institution. 

The managers of Craig Colony are appointed from widely 
different localities in the State ; they represent each of the judicial 
districts, with an additional member from the fifth, sixth, seventh 
and eighth judicial districts. The object in having so large a 
board, and in having its members so widely scattered, is to give 
representation on the board to every section of the State from 
which the Colony draws its patients. It has been a matter of 
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gratification to note the activity of the members of this board in 
attending meetings at Sonyea. This is as it should be, however, 
for the reason that prompt and regular attendance at meetings is 
of fimdamental importance, in order that each member may be 
in constant touch with the detail work of the institution. Some 
of our members must travel from three hundred and fifty to four 
hundred miles to reach the Colony, a fact that necessitates their 
leaving home the day previous. Notwithstanding this difficulty, 
monthly meetings are held, reports in triplicate of which are made, 
to the Governor, to the president of the State Board of Charities, 
and to the Fiscal Supervisor. Our most important meetings are 
held quarterly, and they are usually attended by substantially all 
members of the board. At the last quarterly meeting on October 
11, eleven members were present. 

• To show the value of the service that can be rendered to such 
an institution as the Colony by a suitable board, I may briefly 
mention the character of such a board's composition. 

First. Four members are engaged in active business, all of 
them being men of standing in their respective localities. 

Second. There are three bankers on the board. 

Third. There are three professional men; two of them 
physicians, the third a university educator of wide repute. 

Fourth. There are two women on the board. 

In a general way, the powers and duties of the managers of 
the Colony, as defined by chapter 646, of the Laws of 1896, 
would be satisfactory if later laws permitted the board of managers 
to exercise the powers previously invested in them. 

The managers now have the government, direction and control 
of the patients, officers and employes of the Colony, and of all 
the property and concerns thereof. 

They have little to do with the purchase of supplies for the 
institution, since the quality of the supplies to be purchased, and 
the price to be paid therefor, are fixed by the Fiscal Supervisor in 
Albany. Of late the Fiscal Supervisor has been aided in this work 
by a committee of superintendents representing the several insti- 
tutions. 

Section IV, paragraph 103, of the law above referred to, is a 
dead letter, so far as it applies to the managers at the Colony, 
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but, in my opinion, it should not be a dead letter. It says that 
the managers " shall employ the assistance necessary for the gov- 
ernment of the Colony, and to educate and properly use the labor 
of the patients/' 

Furthermore, the managers have nothing to do with the 
amounts to be paid persons in the employ of the Colony. In my 
opinion this is wrong. All salaries, wages, and labor are fixed by 
the State Salary Classification Commission in September of each 
year, and, I regret to say, that in so far as the wages of employes 
go at the Colony at this time, they are wholly inadequate. As 
they stand, the managers can not carry out the work of the insti- 
tution in the manner they desire nor as the organic law provides. 

When we recall that the Colony is a medical and scientific 
institution, that it is engaged in work along lines similar to, and 
fully as valuable as that being carried out in the State hospitals 
for the insane, we can see why persons employed at the Colony 
should be paid as well as those employed in the State hospitals. 
But this is not the case, and to this time we have been unable 
to convince the Salary Classification Commission that an injustice 
is being done the Colony and its work in this respect; nor have 
we, as a board of managers, the right to say what assistance shall 
be employed. That right at present is exercised wholly by the 
Fiscal Supervisor, who allows or disallows help as his judgment 
dictates. The Colony is badly handicapped now for Isuck of 
better paid nurses and assistants to educate epileptics in ways to 
maktj them useful factors in the every day life of the institution. 

In these respects the powers and duties of the managers at the 
Colony are inadequate, and, in my opinion, they should be 
changed. The managers of the Colony do not directly appoint 
the assistants required to run the institution; they appoint the 
superintendent and the treasurer, and the superintendent is 
charged with the selection of the help required, all appointments 
being made in conformity with the civil service laws of the State. 

To sunmiarize the matter of the powers and duties of managers 
of the various charitable institutions of the State : 

First, I believe that the charitable institutions can. best be 
governed by boards of managers made up of representative men 
and women of philanthropic spirit, and known to be unselfishly 
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interested in the work the institution they represent is trying 
to do. 

Second, Boards of managers should have power to appoint all 
persons employed in the institutions, subject to State civil service 
rules and regulations, and they should also have the power to 
remove such persons, again subject to the requirements of the 
civil service regulations. 

Third, The managers being on the ground, visiting the insti- 
tution constantly, studying minutely into its many neceesities, 
should have the right to say what help is required to run the insti- 
tution, and to see that such help is employed. 

Fourth, The managers should also have the right, conjointly, 
if need be, with some authority or authorities in Albany, to say 
what expenditures the institution should make, for, as previously 
stated, the person who controls the purse-strings of the diaritable 
institutions largely controls their policy. 

If at any time any member of any board of managers fails in 
his plain duty to the institution he was appointed to help admin- 
ister, let the Governor of the State remove such manager and 
appoint his successor. 

Chairman Howabd : The discussion of this strong and admira- 
ble paper will be opened by Dr. Charles Bernstein, Superintendent 
of the Borne State Custodial Asylum. 

De. Chables Bernstein, of Eome: In listening to Mr. Mur- 
phy's paper we can but be impressed with the fact that the boards 
of managers of our State institutions, unpaid as they are, have 
been and are giving up, most unselfishly, much of their valuable 
time and energy toward supporting and perfecting all that per- 
tains to the best in the management of this State's great charities. 

Mr. Murphy, in his paper, has, in a most interesting way, traced 
the history of such management with much of the bias which nat- 
urally becomes a zealous, wide-awake official. 

In all questions of this character there naturally appear, at 
least, two sides for the array of discussion, and, most naturally, 
those closest connected with the institutions are the ones looked 
to to defend their best interests. The managers in doing this 
come to have what may be expected as the logical outcome, as 
established ii^ many instances, viz : a narrowing of viewpoint and 
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resulting bias as to what constitutes the best interests of the insti- 
tutions as viewed from the standpoint of the State at large. Let us 
cast off for a moment, as far as possible, any bias we may have 
along these lines, and thus leaving our minds open, as it were, see 
if we cannot examine this subject from the viewpoint of an un- 
biased observer. 

I am sure there are none of us but believe that this State is 
justly pledged through its people to do all in its power for all its 
dependent classes and provide them with all the necessities and 
ordinary comforts of life, and this, too, at the earliest possible 
moment ; but, as a result of this, it does not follow that the State 
is pledged to support extravagance in expenditure along any line 
in connection with the providing for such necessities and comforts, 
or following up extravagant theories, and this being the case, 
who is to look after these conditions in detail from the standpoint 
of the State at large and hold sentiment within reasonable ethical 
and economical bounds ? 

In the first place, we find the State, through legislative enact- 
ment, establishing in conformity with public sentiment our great 
State charities. The detail of the establishing of the vast organi- 
zation of these great charities was, in each instance, left to boards 
of managers more or less subject to control through the adminis- 
trative branch of our State government. 

As these organizations were being perfected, not unnaturally, 
imperfection in detail of management which required special 
legislation to correct, crept in. Thus, we find, first, these great 
charities being placed under the State Board of Charities as 
regards general conditions of management, the State Board of 
Charities' viewpoint being broader than that of local boards of 
managers. In a short time we find there develops a special 
need for the proper supervision of one class of these great 
charities, and we have created the State Commission in Lunacy 
to supervise its general management. Still, the supervision 
of the financial management was left with the Comp- 
troller of the State, and we find the Comptroller unable to 
cope intelligently and properly with the detail of the financial 
problems which naturally fell to his lot, imperfections having 
crept in which could be corrected and held in check only by some 
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person or department biased to the interests of the State at large, 
and devoting their whole time to the subject. Thus we find the 
Legislature establishing the estimate system with a special corps 
of men to have charge thereof who can become better versed in 
the subject of the detailed needs of the institution, and pass upon 
the same from the standpoint of a financial bias in favor of the 
State at large, herein, as far as possible, nullifying the local man- 
agers' institutional bias. Next we find a growing tendency on 
the part of institutions to expend large and excessive sums in the 
erection of buildings, and we have the Building Commission 
created and the work placed entirely imder the State Architect. 

Soon another imperfection is discovered, namely — that of 
unequal and non-commensurate salaries as compared with the 
services rendered, and legislative enactment created the Salary 
Classification Commission. 

Next, we find efforts being made to purchase staple articles of 
supplies by joint contract, and here again the institutional bias 
must be met by legislative enactment 

Now, I ask in all candor, who is responsible for all this so-called 
pernicious activity? I had intended to leave you to answer the 
question and draw your own conclusions ; however, in order that 
I may not be misimderstood in this particular I will state that I 
thoroughly believe it was largely due to the uncurbed zeal of local 
oflScers, which zeal should have been restrained by judicial action 
on the part of boards of managers — however, such local managers 
could not give the time necessary to look after all these matters 
in minute detail, and just here developed one of the serious im- 
perfections of the old system. When efforts were made to correct 
these defects, not unnaturally, local officers and managers had 
distorted visions as to what would be the final outcome, and, un- 
doubtedly, in many instances felt that their official action was 
being questioned and thus were more able to see faults than vir- 
tues resulting from such action. However, if we look at the 
make-up and character of these commissions we see at once that 
in every instance the creation of these commissions did not divert 
the matter of control in these particulars from its just sources, 
but merely placed the Comptroller and the State Board of Chari- 
ties in a position to pass upon these matters before it was too late 
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for them to control actually ; for now they are able to pass upon 
the work contemplated, rather than the work completed. And 
jnst here we have, as should be where abuses exists a referee to 
whom is left the final decision in every instance, nam^y, tiie 
Governor himself. 

In this whole histoiy we see the cause and effect of action and 
reaction toward the perfection of the system, this being the natural 
course for the perfection of all systems or conditions. And, 
herein, I must differ with Mr. Murphy wherein he says, " This 
effective and satisfactory system was ruthlessly overthrown," as 
the system was proven to have defects and that extravagant ex- 
penditures, countenanced if not actually championed by boards 
of managers, had taken place and in some instances continued, and 
apparently could not be corrected while boards of managers 
existed. 

I must also differ with Mr. Murphy wherein he says boards of 
visitors had no voice whatever in actual management of the insti- 
tution — ^for what superintendent is there who would wish or dare 
to go contrary to the well-directed and oonscieutious advice or 
counsel of such influential people as compose these boards of vis- 
itors ? And how long would it be before the people of this State 
would rise up in arms were they to know such recommendations 
were nullified to the detriment of the inmates? I care not by 
whom nullified, even if by the Governor himself. Most surely 
none of us would object, as Mr. Murphy suggests, to the Gov- 
ernor himself passing upon questions of management providing 
he was conscientious, for, surely, too many safeguards can not be 
placed about such a sacred charge as that of caring for our men- 
tally defective and dependent classes. 

As r^ards the Governor passing upon the transfer of super- 
intendents, I can see in this as much protection to the institu- 
tions as detriment to the service, and much more ground to believe 
the Governor would lend himself to the former than to the latter, 
for what board or oflScial in this State is in a better position to 
ascertain all the facts in a given case and to pass intelligent 
judgments thereon than the Governor — especially so, he being 
familiar with the legislation and the causes which lead thereto, 
and having at his command trained officials in the various depart- 
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ments upon whom he can call for advice and information on all 
subjects. 

As regards the expenditure of money and the employment of 
help, I should like to ask what business house or corporation 
would allow its oflBcials, or board of directors, to expend money 
or employ additional help until they were able to give good and 
sufficient reason therefor, and this is just the case in connection 
with the State institutions; before we can employ more help or 
expend more money we must be able to convince those in authority 
of the justice of our requests, and I thoroughly believe in every 
instance when boards of managers are thoroughly informed and 
truly convinced and thoroughly press their claim, success will 
ultimately, in every instance, crown their efforts ; and, I ask, does 
this differ in any way from conditions generally met with in 
connection with securing and providing ways and means whether 
in public or private life ? 

Still, I firmly believe, as I said at the beginning, this institu- 
tional bias naturally becomes zealous institutional managers^ and 
is the one element which is necessary to make the institutions the 
best possible under the conditions, and that if ever there existed 
a real need for boards of managers (and I am sure there always 
has) that time is now, for, without these boards of managers, we 
would have no influence for good in the institution anywhere 
nearly equal to overcome the bias of the representatives of the 
State at large, and just here I wish to state that I believe that our 
present mooted financial system has been rendered as efficient and 
perfect as time warrants, and that further perfection must be 
developed as more time and further experience dictates. 

I most earnestly protest against the existing tendency to decry 
and pronounce every official act of the departments and officials in 
Albany as having as their objective point the molding of the 
State charities into an inunense adjunct to the partisan political 
machinery of the State and I thoroughly believe that our State 
officials are made of the same timber as are all other human 
beings, and that their ideal has been to perfect the system of the 
management of the State charities to the best of their ability, 
deriving therefrom whatever credit they might to the upbuilding 
of their own and their party^s honor. 
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As regards the duties and responsibility of managers of the 
State institutions to-day, I believe, within the limitation imposed 
upon them by law, the most that can be expected of boards of 
managers is to. develop firm convictions regarding the needs of the 
institutions and to keep in dose touch with the detail of manage- 
ment in order that the zeal of their chief executive cheers may not 
deceive them, and in order that they may pass intelligently upon 
the various details of management coming before them. Thus, 
their chief duties resolve theonselves into sitting as a jury to pass 
upon all questions of management, and having passed judgment 
upon a question to defend the same with all their power. 

Their responsibilities are solely to see to it that the local man- 
agement is the best possible under the conditions, and that all the 
needs of the institution are properly presented to the various 
departments of State for their action thereon; and to see to it 
that the inmates under their charge in no way suffer for the neces- 
sities and ordinary comforts of life which the State has pledged 
itself to provide, 

C5AIBMAN Howard: Further discussion of the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of managers is to be upon the floor of the house. 

Dr. Spratling, of Sonyea : I am not a manager and I do 
not know much about the duties and responsibilities of 
managers; but there is just one point in connection with Mr. 
Murphy^s paper I would like to mention. I think that if 
Mr. Murphy had gone farther and added as a part of the duties 
of the managers that they should go to Albany, perhaps upon 
invitation of the Governor, when the Governor is ready to sign 
the appropriation bills of the several institutions, that he might, 
through the managers, get much enlightenment as to the financial 
needs of the institutions. I do not believe this has been done 
in the past and judge in part from the experience of the Colony 
this year in having some important item stricken out inadvert- 
ently as we were later told. Such inadvertent action in the future 
might be avoided if the managers, or a committee of the managers, 
could go and see the Governor and go over with him the necessity 
for every item in the appropriation bill. 

Hon. Homkr Folks^ of New York: I wish to offer just 
one suggestion in regard to the system which was outlined by 
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Dr. Bernstein in which in these State institutions has been 
carried out the plan of creating one agency for the purpose of 
checking the extravagance of another. It is my opinion that a 
certain amount of what may be termed by some people extrava- 
gance of expenditure is imavoidable under any system of admin- 
istration; people must have responsibility; with responsibility 
must go some discretion; and with discretion will always go some 
exercise of it as to the merits of which there will be difference of 
opinion. Looking at it in a broad way, I do not think that we will 
ever succeed in checking extravagance by creating an additional 
State body or oflScial to check the acts of another, but rather by 
holding the first one to his responsibility. I think it is very 
doubtful whether historically speaking, the Commission in Lunacy, 
for which I have the highest regard, has as a fact, as compared 
with the boards of managers, secured in a large sense an economical 
administration, except as to purchases made jointly by all the 
State hospitals. I admit that they have checked certain forms of 
what might be called spectacular extravagances ; but in regard to 
the larger features of the management of the hospital, I doubt 
whether the centralized plan has really been economical, and I 
fully expect, Mr. Chairman, that in the course of a few years, we 
shall find ourselves confronted by the proposition to establish some 
other State body to supervise the actions of the Commission in 
Lunacy. I believe that in the first place, the boards of managers 
were created to check the extravagance of the superintendents. 
Then, in the course of time, the Commission in Lunacy, to check 
the extravagances of the boards of managers, then finally the 
Governor is given power to approve the acts of the Commission. 
The inevitable result of this process will be in the course of time, 
somebody else to check the extravagances of the Commission in 
Lunacy and the Governor. I think exactly the same course is 
being run with regard to State charitable institutions. First, a 
board of managers to oversee the superintendent, then the Comp- 
troller to oversee the board of managers, then the Fiscal Super- 
visor in place of the Comptroller, and I fully expect and confi- 
dently believe with that system of checking extravagance, that in 
the course of a not very long time, some proposition will come 
20 
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forward to create a new body to check and oversee the work of 
the Fiscal Supervisor. 

Chairman Howard: If there is no further discussion, I hand 
the session back to the President. 

President Hebberd: Despite the somewhat pessimistic re- 
marks of the chairman, it seems to me that all who have remained 
to attend the session this morning will feel amply repaid for 
having done so. 

In concluding this Conference, I desire to express my personal 
appreciation of the large number who have attended from all 
parts of the State and hope that very many of those with us will 
attend the sessions of the Sixth Conference, to be held in Xew 
York next November under the Presidency of Mr. Bijur. You 
may be sure of the heartiest of welcomes and that we shall have in 
New Y^ork a most successful, useful and interesting Conference. 

Unless there is now some other business to be brought before 
this Conference, I will declare it adjourned. 

The Conference adjourned at 12 :30 p. m. 

Constitution and By-Laws of the New York State 
Conference of Charities and Correction. 

constitution. 

The objects of the New York State Conference of Charities and 
Correction are to afford an opportunity for those engaged in 
charitable and reform work to confer respecting their methods, 
principles of administration, and results accomplished; to diffuse 
reliable information respecting charitable and correctional work, 
and encourage cooperation in humanitarian efforts, with the aim of 
further improving the system of charity and correction in the 
State of New York. With this end in view the Conference will 
hold an annual meeting in the State of New York, at a time and 
place to be agreed upon at the preceding annual session, at which 
addresses shall be made, papers read, discussions carried on, and 
general business transacted in accordance with the by-laws of the 
Conference. 

The Conference shall not, however, formulate any platform nor 
adopt resolutions or memorials having a like effect. 
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By-Laws of the New York State Conference of Charities and 

Correction. 

I. 

MEMBERSHIP OF THE CONFERENCE. 

All who have an active interest in the public or the private 
charitable or correctional work in New York State are invited to 
enroll themselves as members of the Conference. No other tests 
of membership shall be applied, and no membership fee charged, 
the expenses of the Conference being met by voluntary contribu- 
tions. 

n. 

OFFICERS OF THE CONFERENCE. 

The Conference shall have the following ofl&cers, to be elected 
at the preceding annual session, with the duties herein respectively 
assigned to them: 

1. A President, who shall preside over the sessions of the Con- 
ference, except when the Chairman of a Committee on topics has 
charge of the meeting, or some other officer is temporarily called 
to the chair. 

The President shall also be a member of the Executive Conmiit- 
tee, and the Chairman ex officio thereof, and shall continue to be 
a member of the said Committee when his term as President has 
expired. 

He shall have supervision of the work of the other officers and 
of the various Committees in preparing for the sessions of the 
Conference, and shall have authority to accept resignations and to 
fill vacancies in the Committees on Topics of the Conference. 

The President, with the assistance of the Secretary, shall also 
supervise the editing of the proceedings of the Conference. 

2. Three Vice-Presidents, who shall, at the request of the Presi- 
dent, assist him in the discharge of his duties, and in case of his 
inability to serve, shall succeed him in the order in which they 
are named. 

3. A Secretary, who shall be ex officio Secretary of the Execu- 
tive Committee, and who shall keep the records, conduct the 
correspondence and distribute the papers and documents of the 
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Conference, under the direction of the Executive Committee. He 
shall assist the President in editing the proceedings of the Con- 
ference, and direct the work of the Assistant Secretaries. 

4. Three Assistant Secretaries, who shall assist the Secretary 
of the Conference, at his request, and work under his direction. 

5. A Treasurer, who shall receive all moneys of the Confer- 
ence, and disburse the same upon vouchers duly certified by the 
Secretary, and audited by the Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

nL 

COMHITTBES OF THE CONFEBENOE. 

The Conference shall have the following Committees, with the 
duties herein respectively assigned to them : 

To be elected by the Conference. 

1 An Executive Committee which shall consist of the President 
and all ex-Presidents of the Conference ex officio^ and of five 
members of the Conference to be elected annually at the preceding 
session of the Conference. Three members shall constitute a 
quonmi. 

The Executive Committee shall have charge of the business of 
the Conference, during the interim between the sessions of the 
latter, and shall give attention to any matters referred to it by 
the Conference or these by-laws. The program of the Conference 
as arranged by the Committees on Topics, shall be subject to the 
approval of the Executive Conmiittee. 

2 The Committees on Topics, which shall each consist of not 
less than eight nor more than sixteen members, to be elected 
annually at the preceding meeting of the Conference. 

These Committees shall have charge of the preparation of that 
portion of the program of the Conference which is assigned to 
them respectively, subject to the provisions of these by-laws and 
to the approval of the Executive Committee, to which they shall 
severally report as soon as practicable after their appointment. 

They shall also have charge of the sessions of the Conference re- 
spectively assigned to them. 
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To be appointed by the President of the Conference as soon as 
possible after the opening of the session. 

3. A Committee on Kesolutions, which shall consist of three 
members of the Conference, two of whom shall constitute a 
quorum. All resolutions, except as herein otherwise provided, 
shall be referred to this Committee without debate, and the Com- 
mittee shall, before the Conference adjourns, present such a report 
as seems to it desirable. 

4. A Conmiittee on Organization, which shall consist of seven 
members of the Conference, four of whom shall constitute a 
quorum. To this Committee shall be referred all questions re- 
lating to the organization of the succeeding Conference, and the 
committee shall present a report thereon as soon as practicable, 
and prior to the adjournment of the Conference. 

6. A Committee on Time and Place, which shall consist of five 
members of the Conference, three of whom shall constitute a 
quorom. This Committee shall hear and consider any invitations 
that may be received from the various cities of the State and shall 
present a report thereon as soon as practicable, and prior to the 
adjournment of the Conference. 

IV. 

THE PBOOBAM OF THE CONFERENCE. 

The order of business at each separate session of the Conference 
shall be as follows : 

1. The transaction of general business. 

2. Report of the Committee on the topic of the session. 

Not to exceed twenty minutes. 

3. First paper on the program. 

Not to exceed twenty minutes. 

4. Discussion opened by a speaker selected for that purpose. 

Not to exceed ten minutes. 

5. General discussion of the subject presented by the paper. 

Not to exceed ten minutes. 
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Speakers limited to five minutes each and no one to speak twice 
on the same subject except by vote of the Conference. 

6. Second paper on the program. 

Not to exceed twenty minutes. 

7. Discussion opened by a speaker selected for that purpose. 

Not to exceed ten minutes. 

8. General discussion of the subject presented by the paper. 
Speakers limited to five minutes each, and no one to speak 

twice on the same subject except by vote of the Conference. 

9. Miscellaneous business. 

V. 
The by-laws shall continue in force unless amended by the Con- 
ference, after proposed additions or amendments have been sub- 
mitted to the Executive Committee. 
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Philanthropy. 

* Devlin, Rev. P. J., Chateaugay, Ogdensburg City Hospital and Orphan Asylum. 

* DeWitt, Coral, No. 817 West Willow street, Syracuse, SecreUry, Salvation Army 

and Workingmen's Hotel. 

* Dey, Mrs. Donald, No. 201 DeWitt road, Syracuse, President Onondaga County 

Orphan Asylum. 
Diel. Frank, No. 163 Holland street. Syracuse, Catholic Charities of Syracuse. 

* Diseel, Teresa, No. 212 Highland avenue, Syracuse. 
Donovan, J. B., Little Falls, City of Little Falls. 

* Dorchester, Miss Kate, No. 100 Main street, Watertown, Member, Bureau of Chart- 

ties and Correction; Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 

* Dormer, James K., No. 87 Prospect avenue, Buffalo. 

* Domey, Michael Y., No. 76 Williams avenue, Brooklyn, Counsel, St Malachy's Home. 

* Dowd, Miss Mary A., East Syracuse, Teacher, East Syracuse High School. 

* Dunn, Katherine T.. No. 700 Bear street, Syracuse, Principal. Grant School. 
Dunphy, Mrs. M. C, Randall's Island, New York city. Department of Public 

Charities. 

* Earll, Rev. Irene. No. 811 South West street, Syracuse, Universalist Church. 

* Barp. Prof. Edwin L., No. 761 Irving avenue, Syracuse, Professor of Sociology, 

Syracuse University. 
Bchstein, Gustave, No. 63 West 86th street, New York city, Hebrew Technical 
Institute. 

* Elchbauer, Miss Caroline M., No. 106 East 22d street, New York city. Investigating 

Agent, Charity Organization Society. 
Einstein, Mrs. William, No. 121 Bast 67th street. New York city, United Hebrew 
Charities; Emanu-El Sisterhood of Personal Service. 

* Eisner, Mrs. Henry L., Fayette Park, Syracuse, Crippled Children's Guild. 

* Emerick, James B., No. 818 S. A. & K. Building, Syracuse. 

* Evangelist, Sister M., No. 8 Hulbert street. Auburn. Auburn Orphan Asylum. 

* Fabian, Si^er M., No. 124 North street. Auburn, Superintendent, Auburn Orphan 

Asylum. 

* Fahey, Dr. W. A., No. 126 Bast Manlius street. Syracuse. 

* Falker. August. No. 609 Bast Genesee street. Syracuse. 
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* Falker, Mrs. August, No. 009 East Genesee street, Syracuse, Manager, Westeru 

House of Refuge for Women. 

* FalTey, Alveretta, No. 713 Bear street, Syracuse* Principal, Syracuse Preparatory 

School. 

* Farrington, W. B., Syracuse. Steward, Syracuse State Institution for Feeble- 

Minded Children. 

* Farrington, Mrs. W. B., Syracuse. 

* Featherstone, Miss K., Syracuse, Syracuse State Institution for Feeble-Minded 

Children. 

* Ferguson, Solomon, No. 1002 Montgomery street, Syracuse, Secretary, Syracuse 

Branch of the Jewish Orphan Asylum of Western New York; Secretary, Hebrew 
Free Aid Association of Syracuse. 

* Fetter, Prof. Frank A., Cornell Heights, Ithaca, Professor of Political Economy 

.and Finance, Cornell Univeralty; President, Social Service League of Ithaca. 
Finch, Hon. Edward R., No. &3 Washington square. New York city. State Assembly- 
man. 

* Fisher, Mra. Minnie Searle, 1871 South Sallna street, Syracuse, Assistant Secretary, 

Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 

* FItsGerald, Dr. John F., Brooklyn, Superintendent, Kings County Hospital. 

* Fltsgerald, J. J., No. Ill Fifth avenue, New York city. Secretary, Particular Council, 

Society of St. Vincent de Paul. 
Fitchenry, James W., No. 255 Fulton street, Buffalo, Brie County Board of Super- 
vison. 

* Floyd, Hon. Augustus, Mastic (Moriches P. O.), Commissioner, State Board of 

Charities. 

* Floyd, Frederick W., No. 181 Cypress avenue, Flushing, New York Catholic Pro- 

tectory. 

* Folks, Hon. Homer, No. 105 East 22d street. New York city. Secretary, State Chari- 

ties Aid Association. 

* Forman, Calvin, Elbridge, Overeeer of the Poor. 

Forrester, George B., No. 382 Degraw street, Brooklyn, The Baptist Home of 
Brooklyn. 

* Fowler, Charles S., Albany, Chief Examiner, State Civil Service Commission. 
Fox, William B., No. 296 Jefferson avenue, Brooklyn, The Baptist Home of Brooklyn. 

* Frankel, Dr. Lee E., No. 866 Second avenue, New York city. Manager, United 

Hebrew Charities of the City of New York. 

* Frazee, James, B.F.D. No. 4, Auburn. 

* Frensdorf, Miss Bertha, No. 725 Harrison street, Syracuse, President, Council of 

Jewish Women. 

* Fullerton, Mra. Marietta, No. 143 East 39th street, New York city. 

* Gaffey, Miss May B., Syracuse, Syracuse State Institution for Feeble-Minded 

Children. 

* Gardner, Mra. W. E., No. 342 West Onondaga street, Syracuse, Crippled Children's 

Guild. 

* Gertrude, Sister M., Syracuse, St. Joseph's Hospital. 

* George, William B., Freevllle. Founder, George Junior Republic. 

* Gfroerer, Louis P., No. 660 Grand street, Brooklyn, Trustee, The Orphan Home. 

* Gibson, C. S., Syracuse, Principal, Seymour School. 

* Gipple, Dr. Benjamin A., Alden, Brie County Board of Supervisora. 

* Goodyear, Miss Caroline. No. 234 West 26th street. New York city. District Agent, 

Charity Organisation Society. 

* Graham, Mra. William, Marcellus. 

* Graham, Mra. William Pratt, No. 604 Univeralty place, Syracuse. President, 

Woman's Christian Temperance Union of Onondaga County. 
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* Grannis, Mrs. M. R., No. 900 Went Onondaga street, Syracuse, Assistant Secretarr. 

Onondaga Ckxnnty Orphan Asylum. 
Gratwick. Hon. William H., No. 814 Fidelity Tmst Building, BulEalo^ Commissioner, 
State Board of Charities. 

* Grayes, Mrs. Charlotte B., No. 70e Lodl street, Syracuse. 

Green, Douglas N., Gridley block, Syracuse, Syracuse Free Dispensary. 

* Griffin, Mrs. Henry P., No. 110 Broadway North, White Plains, Manager, New Tork 

State Reformatory for Women. 

* GrtlBth, Mrs. Georglanna, No. 146 Second street, Troy, Manager, New York State 

Woman's Relief Corps Home. 

* Griswold, Miss Prudence L., Ashtabula, Ohio. 

* Grover, S. B., No. 218 Rich street, Syracuse, Young Men's Christian Association. 

* Guttman, Rev. Adolph, No. lOS Walnut place, Syracuse, President, United Jewish 

Charities. 

* Hadlock, Dr. James W., No. 58 RUen street, Oswego. 

* Hall, Ada M., No. 815 West Genesee street, Syracuse, Director, Women's Bduca- 

ti<mal and Industrial Union. 
Halsted, Rey. N. O., Kings Park, Society of St. Johniand. 

* Hamburger, Samuel B., No. 141 Broadway, New York city. President, Society for 

the Aid of Jewish Prisoners. 

* Hamilton, Prof. James H., No. 184 Eldridge street. New York city. Head worker. 

Unlyerslty Settlement. 

* Hanchett, Dr. Juliet B., No. 407 East Fayette street, Syracuse, House Physician. 

Shelter for Unprotected Girls. 

* Hanna, Mrs. Alice E., No. 1100 First North street, Syracuse, Principal, Truant 

School. 

* Harding, William H., 8. A. A K. Building. Syracuse. 

* Harrington, Dr. Arthur H., Second ayenue and Thirteenth street. New York city. 

Superintendent, New York Bye and Ear Infirmary. 
Harrington, Mrs. F. A., Albany, Falnrlew Home for Friendless Children. 

* Hasard, Mrs. F. R., Syracuse. 

* Hebberd, Robert W., The Capitol, Albany, President of the Conference ; Secretary, 

State Board of Charities. 

* Heffron. Mrs. J. L., No. 528 South Sallna street, Syracuse. 

* Helmstetter. William, No. 406 Hawley ayenue, Syracuse, Deputy Commissioner of 

Charities. 

* Herrick, Rey. Cordello, No. 11 Cayuga street, Auburu, Chaplain, Auburn State 

Prison. 

* Hersey, Roscoe M., No. 101 College place, Syracuse, President, Syracuse Unlyerslty 

Young Men's Christian Association. 
Hetfleld, Carman R., Hotel St. George, Brooklyn, The Baptist Home of Brooklyn. 

* Hewitt, Mrs. W. O., No. 213 McKlnley ayenue^ Syracuse, Syracuse Home Associa- 

tion; Onondaga County Orphan Asylum. 

* Hickey, Very Rey. Thomas F., No. 70 Frank street, Rochester, Trustee, St. Ann's 

Home for the Aged; St. Mary's Boys' Orphan Asylum; St. Patrick's Girls* 
Orphan Asylum. 

* Hill, A. C, Albany, Inspector of Schools, State Bducatlon Department. 

* Hill, Dr. Robert W., Albany, Superintendent of State and Allen Poor, State Board 

of Charities. 

* Hillee, Charles D., 176th street and Amsterdam ayenue. New York city. Superin- 

tendent, New York Juyenlle Asylum. 

* Hllles, Mrs. Charles D., Dobbs Ferry. 

* Hinckley, William C, No. 16 tSlberon place, Albany. Stenographer, State Board of 

Charities. 
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Hirscb, Samuel, No. 47 Cedar street. New York city, Hebrew Technical Institute. 

* Hiscock, Mrs. Charles, R.F.D. No. 8, East Syracuse, Purchaslnsr Agent, Onondaga 

County Orphan Asylum. 

* Hogan, John W., No. 721 East Genesee street, Syracuse, Cathedral Parish; Asso- 

ciated Charities. 

* Hogan, Laurence P., No. 15 Third National Bank Building, Syracuse. 
Holsteen, James A., Dunkirk, Brooks Memorial Hospital. 

* Hoollhan, Miss Mary, No. 1282 Park street, Syracuse, St. John the Baptist Church. 

* Hoover, Miss Mary E., Syracuse, Syracuse State Institution for Feeble-Mlnded 

Children. 

* House, Mrs. Jennie R., Holland, Agent, Board of Supervisors for Placing Children 

in Family Homes. 

* Howard, Dr. Charles F., No. 1458 Main street, Buffalo, President, Board of Man- 

agers, New York State Reformatory, Elmira. 

* Howard, Dr. Eugene H., Rochester, Medical Superintendent, Rochester State 

Hospital. 

* Howard, Eugenie F., No. 1458 Main street, Buffalo. 

* Howard, Frederick, No. 936 EUicott square, Buffalo, Erie County Board of Super- 

visors. 

* Howland, Rev. Murray S., No. 106 West Colvin street, Syracuse, Pastor, South 

Presbyterian Church. 

* Hoyt, Rev. A. S., D. D., Auburn, Professor of Sociology, Auburn Theological 

Seminary. 

* Hudson, Mrs. Charles A., No. 606 West Genesee street, Syracuse, Women's Educa- 

tional and Industrial Union; Homeopathic Hospital. 

* Huff, Rev. J. W., Tully, Pastor, Baptist Church. 

* Huff, Mrs. J. W., Tully. 

* Hull, J. G., No. 45 Grove street. New York city, St. Vincent de Paul Society. 

* Hunt, Dr. Frederick A., Naponoch, Resident Physician, Eastern New York 

Reformatory. 

* Huntington, Miss Arria S., No. 406 Douglas street, Syracuse, Visiting Nurse Asso- 

ciation; Treasurer, Shelter for Unprotected Girls. 

* Hyde, Salem, No. 711 West Genesee street, Syracuse, Vice-President, Associated 

Charities of Syracuse; Trustee, Onondaga County Orphan Asylum. 

* Ingram, Mrs. Helene, No. 800 West 45th street. New York city. New York Associa- 

tion for Improving the Condition of the Poor. 

* Ireland, John E., Amltyvllle, Superintendent, Brunswick Home. 

* Ives, Wellington D., No. 19 Manning boulevard, Albany, Chief Clerk, State Board 

of Charities. 

* Jackson, William B., Holland, Brie County Board of Supervisors. 

* Jackson, Mrs. William B.. Holland. 

* Jenkins, Mary E., No. 721 Tallman street, Syracuse, Director, Syracuse Society for 

the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 

* Jones, Mrs. Virginia L., No. 206 Roberts avenue, Syracuse, Shelter for Unprotected 

Girls. 

* Jordan, Mrs. L. W., No. 304 Emerson avenue, Syracuse, Solvay Circle; Syracuse 

Hospital for Women and Children. 
Joy, Mrs. Edward, No. 814 Genesee street, Syracuse, Manager, Craig Colony for 
Epileptics. 

* Kane, Mrs. S. L., No. 616 East Genesee street, Syracuse. 

* Kate, Abram J., No. 346 East avenue, Rochester, President, Jewish Orphan Asylum 

Society of Western New York. 

* Katz, Mrs. Abram J., No. 345 East avenue, Rochester, United Jewish Charities; 

Jewish Orphan Asylum. 
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• Kean, Cynia V., Foot of Kast 26th street, New York city. Department of Public 

Charities. 

• Keatlnsr, Redmond, No. 506 East 86th street, New York city. Catholic Boys' Asso- 

ciation. 
Kellogg, Charles D., No. 29 East 29th street, New York city, The Bdgewater Cr^he. 

• Kendall, Miss Acarta A.. No. 206 Roberts avenue, Syracuse, Superintendent, Shelter 

for Unprotected Girls. 

• Kenneday, Paul, No. 106 Bast 22d street. New York city, Secretary, Committee on 

the Prevention of Tuberculosis of the Charity Organ ieation Society. 

• Kimball, Mrs. Mary O., Fredonla. 

• Knapp, Mrs. Edward J., No. 1232 Park street, Syracuse. St John the Baptist 

Church. 

• Knight, Mrs. Gertrude W., No. 1007 East Genesee street, Syracuse, Matron, Onon- 

daga County Orphan Asylum. 
Knowles, Charles R., Albany, Falrvlew Home for Friendless Children. 

• Lake, Rev. E. W., Binghamton. 

• Lamb, Dr. Robert B., Dannemora, Medical Superintendent, Dannemora State 

Hospital. 

• Lamont, J. M., No. 806 University avenue, Syracuse, Assistant Pastor, Park Pres- 

byterian Church. 

• Landsberg, Rev.Dr. Max, No. 420 Main street, Rochester, Jewish Orphan Association of 

Western New York; Rochester City Hospital. 

• Landsberg, Mrs. Max, No. 420 Main street, Rochester, Rochester City Hospital. 

• Lathrop, Cyrus C, No. 31 South Lexington avenue, Albany, Inspector, State Board 

of Charities. 

• Lee, Porter R., No. 165 Swan street, Buffalo, Assistant Secretary, Charity Organi- 

zation Society. 

• Lein, Henry C, West Seneca, Erie County Board of Supervisors. 

Leventrltt, Miss Olivia, No. 34 West 77th street. New York city, The Emanu-El 
Sisterhood of Personal Service. 

• Levy, T. Aaron, No. 923 University block, Syracuse. 

• Lewis, Dr. F. Park, No. 454 Franklin street, Buffalo, President, Board of Managers. 

New York State School for the Blind. 

• Lewis, Hon. George A., No. 258 Elmwood avenue, Buffalo, Manager, New York 

State Training School for Girls. 

• Lincoln, George I., Iroquois, Superintendent, Thomas Asylum for Orphan and 

Destitute Indian Children. 

• Lindsay, Prof. Samuel McCune, No. 238 South 38th street, Philadelphia, Pa., Secre- 

tary, National Child Labor Committee; Professor of Sociology. University of 
Pennsylvania. 

• Lines, Miss Harriet B., No. 165 Tenth street, Buffalo, Charity Organization Society. 

• Lockwood, Rev. H. R., No. 101 Comstock avenue, Syracuse, Rector, St. Paul's 

Church. 

• Lodge, Clarence V., Court House, Rochester, Superintenjient of the Poor of 

Monroe County. 

• Long, Edward B., White I'lalns, Superintendent of the Poor of Westchester 

County. 

• Long, Lafayette L., No. 4 Clarendon place, Buffalo. Superintendent of the Poor 

of Erie County. 

• Loomls, Frank M., No. 77 Llnwood avenue, Buffalo, Buffalo Civil Service Reform 

Association. 

• Loomls, Fred. H., No. 68 Fulton street. Auburn. 

Loomls, Hon. James H., Attica, Craig Colony for Epileptics. 

• Losky, Mrs. A. W., Syracuse, Syracuse State Institution for Feeble-Minded 

Children. 
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• Louden, W. T., AmityvUle, Superintendent, Louden Hall Sanitarium. 

Lucey, D. B., No. 100 Washington street, Ogdensburg, Ogdensburg City Hospital 
and Orphan Asylum. 

• Lyman, Frederick A., Syracuse. Syracuse State Institution for Feeble-Minded 

Children. 

• Lynch, Mrs. Louise van Loon, No. 329 James street, Syracuse, Employment Society. 

• Mabon, Hon. William, M. D., Albany, President, State Commission in Lunacy. 

• McCall, Mrs. J. F., No. 1311 First North street, Syracuse, St. Mary's Infant and 

Maternity Hospital. 

• McCarthy, Hon. Dennis, No. 217 South Sallna street, Syracuse, Commissioner, State 

Board of Charities. 

• McCarthy, Mrs. Dennis, No. 905 James street, Syracuse. 

• McCarthy, M. J., Box 2, Syracuse, President, Council No. 168, Catholic Benevolent 

League. 
McChesney, Miss Emma A., Pawling avenue, Troy, Troy Orphan Asylum. 

• McClarty, E., Union and Prospect avenues, Syracuse. 

• McClusky, William J., No. 516 Court street, Syracuse, St. Mary's Infant and 

Maternity Hospital. 

• McClusky, Mrs. William J., No. 516 Court street, Syracuse, St. Mary's Infant and 

Maternity Hospital. 

• McCue, Patrick J., No. 109 East 65th street. New York city, President, St. Bridget's 

Conference, Society of St. Vincent de Paul. 

• McGarr, Timothy B., Albany, Secretary, State Commission in Lunacy. 
McGovern, Charles, No. 258 East 7th street. New York city, St. Bridget's Conference, 

Society of St. Vincent de Paul. 

• McLaughlin, Hon. George, Albany, Secretary, State Commission of Prisons. 

• McLaughlin, J. C. Elbrldge, Onondaga County Board of Supervisors. 

• McMahon, Rev. D. J.. D. D., No. 239 East 2l8t street. New York city, Supervisor of 

Catholic Charities, Archdiocese of New York; Superior Council, Society of St. 
Vincent de Paul. 

• Magee, Rev. J. P., No. 208 Schuyler street, Syracuse. 

Manley, Dr. Thomas H., No. 115 West 49th street, New York city. Metropolitan Dis- 
pensary and Hospital. 

• Marshall, Benjamin, No. 200 Hawley avenue, Syracuse, Vice-President, United 

Hebrew Charities; Advisor, Syracuse Hospital for Women and Children. 

• Martin, Jeremiah N., No. 436 Lenox avenue, New York city. President, All Saints 

Conference, Society of St. Vincent de Paul. 
Mason, Mrs. Frank, Porter avenue, Batavia, Batavia Humane Society. 

• Masters, A. J., No. 21 Werner Park, Rochester, Probation Officer, Monroe County 

Court. 
May, Jonah, Little Falls, City of Little Falls. 

• Mayer, Hon Julius M., No. 375 West 128d fetreet, New York city. President, Jewish 

Protectory and Aid Society; Director, Educational Alliance. 

• Mayne, Mrs. Harriet E., No. 206 Roberts Avenue, Syracuse, Teacher, Shelter for 

Unprotected Girls. 

• Meredith, Miss Harriet R., Trenton. N. J., State Home for Girls. 

• Merrell, Mrs. B. H., No. 402 James street, Syracuse, Hon. President, Syracuse 

Council of Mothers' Clubs; Director, Woman's Educational and Industrial Union; 
Member, Woman's Auxiliary of Boys* Club. 

Merrill, Charles, Randolph, Western New York Society for the Protection of Home- 
less and Destitute Children. 

Meyer, Rabbi Martin A., No. 149 Lancaster street, Albany, Hebrew Benevolent 
Society of Albany. 

« MIckle, Miss Maude M., No. 356 Maryland street, Buffalo, Charity Organization 
Society. 
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Miller, Kilej V.. No. £20 East Washington street. Syracuse. Syracuse Free Dis- 
pensary. 

* MUls. Fred. Hamlin, No. 97 Warren street. New York city. Sales Agent and Super- 

intendent of Mannfacturing. New Yorit State Prison Department. 

* Moersfelder. Louia F., No. 721 Ellicott street. Buffalo. Erie County Board of 

Snperrisors. 

* Mobr. Mrs. Ada G.. No. 749 President street. Brooklyn, President. New York State 

Woman's Relief Corps Home. 

* Montgomery. Miss Louise. No. 404 Seneca street. Buffalo. Head Resident. Welcome 

Hall Social Settlement. 

* Moore. Miss Marion I., No. 357 Soutb Warren street. Syracuse. General Secretary, 

Associated Charities of Syracuse. 

* Morton. Flora A.. No. 1007 Bast Genesee street. Syracuse^ Onondaga County Orphan 

Asylum. 

* Mullany, Rey. John F.. No. 1406 Park street. Syracuse. Pastor, St John the Bap- 

tist Church. 

* Mulry. Thomas M.. No. 10 Perry street. New York city. Mission of the Immaculate 

Virgin; Society of St Vincent de Paul; Catholic Home Bureau. 

* Mulyey. Rey. Thomas J.. No. 106 St Edward street. Brooklyn, Chaplain, Kings 

County Penitentiary. 

* Mundy, Bsekiel W.. Syracuse. Librarian, Syracuse Library. 

* Murphy. Daniel B., No. 641 Unlyerslty ayenue. Rochester, Manager. Craig Colony 

for Epileptics. 

* Murphy, Mrs. Daniel B., No. sa Unlyerslty ayenue. Rochester. Manager, Children's 

Aid Society of Rochester. 

* Murphy, Hon. Thomas. No. 415 Jersey street. Buffalo. Judge, Juyenlle Court 

* Naulty. Mrs. Zilpha, No. 831 Catherine street, Syracuse. 

Newbold. Morris. No. 62 Bast 72d street. New York city. New York House of Refuge. 
Noeth. George H.. No. 680 St Paul street, Rochester, St Joseph's Orphan Asylum. 
Notman, Hon. John, No. 64 Wall street New York city. Commissioner, State Board 
of Charities. 

* Nottingham. Hon. William, No. 313 S. A. & K. Building. Syracuse, Regent Unl- 

yerslty of the State of New York. 

* O'Brian. John Lord, No. 40 Hodge ayenue, Buffalo. Buffalo Charity Organisatioa 

Society ; Ezecutlye Committee, Ciyil Seryice Reform Assoclattoo. 

* O'Brien, Mrs. Daniel, No. 1722 Park street Syracuse. Church of St John the 

Baptist 

* O'Brien, Rey. John H., No. 1 Backus street. Rochester. Chaplain, State Industrial 

SchooL 
O'Donohue, Mrs. Joseph J., No. 6 East 69th street. New York city. Association of 
Catholic ChariUes. 

* Oliya. Sister M.. Syracuse, St. Anthony's Conyent 

* Olson. Mrs. Edythe A.. The Snowdon, Syracuse. 

* U'Marah. J. Francis, No. 298 Sheridan ayenue. Albany. Stenographer to Fiscal Super- 

ylsor of State Charities. 

* O'Nell. Miss Anna B.. No. 206 Roberts ayenue, Syracuse, Teacher. Shelter for 

Unprotected Girls. 

* Oothout Mrs. John W., No. 401 East ayenue, Rochester. State Industrial SchooL 

* Oppenhelmer, Mrs. L., No. 616 Irylng ayenue, Syracuse, Vice-President Ladies* 

Aid Society. 

* Osborne, John H., No. 180 South street. Auburn. 
Osborne, Hon. Thomas M., Auburn, George Junior Republic. 

* Palmer, Miss Alice M., Syracuse, Syracuse State Institution for Feeble-Minded 

Children. 
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• Palmer, MaJ. Alva W., No. 1000 Bast Genesee street. Syitocnse, Syracuse SUte 

Institution for Feeble-Minded Children. 

• Parker, John A., PreerlUe, Superintendent, George Junior Republic. 
Pennoclc, J. D., Solyay, George Junior Republic. 

• Pennock, Una Bagg. No. 2002 West Genesee street. Syracuse, Secretary, Woman's 

Aid to the George Junior Republic Association. 

• Persons. Rev. Silas B.. Caienovia. Member Visiting Committee. State Charities 

Aid Association. 

• Plant. Dr. John W.. No. 224 Harrison street, Syracuse. President. Syracuse Boys' 

Club; Syracuse Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 

• Poole. Harriet Ella. No. 120 Lincoln avenue. Syracuse. 

• Poole, Mrs. T. L., No. 120 Lincoln avenue. Syracuse, Woman's Relief Corps. 

• Potter, Dr. D. C, No. 280 Broadway, New York city. Chief, Charitable Institutions 

Division. Department of Finance. New York city. 

♦ Potter, Mrs. L. B., No. 217 Barrett street, Syracuse. 

* Powell. Mrs. Marda Chace. Ghent. Manager, New York State Training School for 

Girls. 

• Prescott, Herbert F., No. 190 Western avenue. Albany. Secretary to Fiscal Super- 

visor of State Charities. 

• Proudflt. Alexander C. No. 105 Eaat 22d street. New York city, Secretary. New 

York City Visiting Committee; President, West Side Juvenile Club. 

* Raines. Hon. Thomas. Rochester. 

* Reeder. R. R.. Hastings-on-Hudson. Superintendent, Orphan Asylum Society of 

the City of New York. 

* Reeder. Mrs. R. R.. Hastings-on-Hudson. 

* Rhoades. Mabel C. No. 406 Walnut place. Syracuse. May Memorial Church. 

* Rice. Smith. Syracuse, Superintendent of the Poor of Onondaga County. 

* Richards, Miss Louise C, Syracuse, Syracuse State Institution for Feeble-MInded 

Children. 
Richardson, Rev. C. S.. Little Falls. City of Little Falls. 

• Roberts, A. D., No. 1104 Bast Genesee street, Syracuse.. 

* Robinson, Mrs. Arthur, No. 67 South Washington street. Rochester, President. 

Women's Board. Rochester City Hospital. 

• Robinson, George B., No. 415 Broome street. New York city. President. New York 

Catholic Protectory. 

• Robinson, Rev. W. C, No. 202 Walnut place, Syracuse. Pastor. Park Central Pres- 

byterian Church. 

* Rogers. Hon. James T., Binghamton, Chairman. Committee on Ways and Means 

of the Assembly. 

* Rosenberg, Mrs. David. No. 490 Court street. Rochester. United Jewish Charities; 

Hebrew Benevolent Society. 

* Rosenbloom. Mrs. D.. No. 704 Bast Jefferson street. Syracuse. United Jewish 

Charities. 

* Rosendale. Hon. Simon W.. No. C7 State street. Albany. Commissioner. State Board 

of Charities. 

* Kosendale. Mrs. Simon W.. No. 325 State street, Albany, Albany Hospital Training 

School for Nurses. 'Albany Guild for Care of the Sick. 
Bosenfeld, Mrs. F., No. 318 Bast 82d street. New York city, Bmanu-Bl Sisterhood of 
Personal Service. 

* Ross, Hon William M., Syracuse, County Judge of Onondaga County. 

* Russell, Dr. William L., No. 112 Market street, Poughkeepsie, Medical Inspector, 

Institutions for the Insane. 
Buttenau, Mazmlllan M., No 17 Whitehall road. New York city, St Mark's Hospital. 

• Ryan, Inward C, No. 210 Furman street, Syracuse. 

• Ryan, Mrs. Bdward C. No. 210 Furman street, Syracnae. 

21 
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* Sadler, John W., Syracuae, Preaident, Comman Ck>ancil. 

* Saperaton, Juliua L., No. 287 Main street, Buffalo, President, Federated Jewish 

Charities. 

* Baul, Mrs. Charles P., No. 613 James street, Syracuse, Women's Union. 

* Sawtelle, Mrs. Ollye M.,* Syracuse, Syracuse State Institution for Feeble-Minded 

Children. 

* Scanlan, Hon. Michael J., No. 51 Chambers street. New York city. Commissioner. 

State Board of Charities; Particular Council, Society of St Vincent de Paul; 
St Francis Hospital of New York; St. Joseph's Hospital of New York. 

* Bchaefer, Emilie Q., No. 634 Catherine street, Syracuse, German Erangellca! 

Fried^is Church. 

* Schllchter, Godfrey, No. 416 South Fourth street, Brooklyn, St Catharine's Hos- 

pital. 

* Schlick, Col. Henry N., No. 141 North Union street, Rochester, St Joseph's Orphan 

Asylum Society. 

* Schlitser, Leo A., No. 126 Franklin street, Rochester, St. Joseph's Orphan Asylum 

Society. 

* Schoepflin, John, Hamburg, Brie County Board of Superrlsors. 

* Schoepflin, Mrs. John, Hamburg. 

* Schwartz, Mrs. Max, No. 529 Burnet avenue, Syracuse, Humane Educational 

Society. 

* Schwert, Louis H., Famham, Erie County Board of Supervisors. 

* Scoltic, Mrs. Julia M., Buffalo, Agent, Board of Supervisors of Erie County for 

Placing Dependent Children in Family Homes. 

* Seely, Mrs. Mary B., No. 512 Montgomery street, Syracuse, Manager, New York 

State Woman's Belief Corps Home ; Women's Vnioa ; Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children; Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

* Selden, B. D., No. 161 Circular street, Saratoga Springs, Falrview Home for Friend- 

less Children; Saratoga Home for Children. 

* Selden, Mrs. B. D., No. 161 Circular street, Saratoga Springs, Saratoga Humane 

Society. 

* Sessions, Rev. P. W., Buclid, Pastor, Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Shaffer, Dr. Newton M., No. 28 Bast 38th street New York city, New York State 
Hospital for the Care of Crippled and Deformed Children. 

* Shlfferens, William E., No. 14 Seven tenth street Buffalo, Brie County Board of 

Supervisors. 

* Shriber, Marks, No. 614 Orange street, Syracuse, Treasurer, United Jewish 

Charities. 

* Skinner, Rev. C. D., No. 224 Lament avenue, ' Syracuse. 

* Smith, H<«. Byron C, Auburn. 

* Smith, Devere B., Syracuse, Syracuse State Institution for Feeble- Minded Children. 

* Smith, Fillmore M., No. 14 Lamed Building, Syracuse, Secretary and Superintend- 

ent, Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 

* Smith, George W., No. 60 West 93d street, New York city, Special Agent, Trunk 

Line Association. 
Smith, Mrs. J. W., West Genesee street, Syracuse, Solvay Circle; Syracuse Hospital 
for Women and Children. 

* Smith, Norell B., Syracuse, Syracuse State Institution for Feeble-MInded Children. 

* Smith, Stanley G., No. 800 University avenue, Syracuse, Director, Syracuse Society 

for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 

* Smith, Hon. Stephen, M. D., No. 3 West 93d street New York city. Commissioner, 

State Board of Charities. 

* Smith, Thomas C, No. 19 East 75th street. New York city, New York CathoUe 

Protectory. 
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• Solomon, Henry, No. 58 Bast 66th street. New York city, Manager, New York State 

Reformatory, Elmlra; Vice-President, Monteflore Home; Vice-President, Jewish 
Protectory. 

• SpaldlnfiT. Rev. George B., D. D., Syracuse, Pastor, First Presbyterian Church. 

• Spear, Mrs. George A., Cazenoria, Secretary, Madison County Visiting Committee, 

State Charities Aid Association. 

• Spear, Mrs. Joseph H., No. 208 Kirk avenue, Syracuse, President, Woman's Auxil- 

iary, Yoimg Men*s Christian Association. 
Sprague, Dr. Phoebe A., Holley, Manager, Western House of Refuge for Women. 

• Spratllng, Dr. William P., Sonyea, Superintendent, Craig Colony for Epileptics. 

• Squiree, D. Clifford, No. 311 Waverly avenue, Syracuse, Student of Sociology, Syra- 

cuse University. 

• Stanton, Mrs. Henry, No. 313 South Beech street, Syracuse. 

• Stanton. Mrs. John P., No. 709 East Willow street, Syracuse, Past Senior Vice- 

President, Root Relief Corps; Vice-President, Syracuse Council of Mothers* 
Clubs; Director, Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children; President, 
Typographical Union. 

• Stebbins, Linda, Cazenovla, Madison County Visiting Committee, State Charities 

Aid Association. 

• Stebbins, Margaret D., Cazenovla, Trustee, Home for Destitute Children of Madi- 

son County. 

• Stephenson, Frank H., No. 429 University Building, Syracuse, Neurologist, Syra- 

cuse Hospital for Women and Children; Syracuse Free Dispensary; St Vincent's 
Orphan Asylum; Onondaga County Orphan Asylum. 

• Stevens, Mrs. R. H., No. 207 Garfield avenue, Syracuse, President, Bible Readers. 

• Stewart, Hon. William R., No. 31 Nassau street. New York city. Commissioner, 

State Board of Charities. 

• StlUman, Dr. William O., No. 287 State street, Albany, President, Mohawk and 

Hudson River Humane Society; Director, Falrvlew Home for Friendless Children. 

• Stoddard, Hon. Enoch V., M. D., No. 62 State street, Rochester, President, State 

Board of Charities. 

• Stoddard, Mrs. Enoch V., No. 68 South Washington street, Rochester. 

• Stolz, Benjamin, No. 811 Madison street, Syracuse, Director, Jewish Orphan Asy- 

lum Association of Western New York; Director, Solomon Lederer Benevolent 
Society. 

• Stolz, Mrs. Benjamin, No. 811 Madison street, Syracuse, Director, Hospital of the 

Good Shepherd; Director, Council of Jewish Women. 

• Swan, William L., No. 461 West 144th street. New York city. President, Nassau 

Hospital Association. 

• Templeton, Isabelle, No. 707 West avenue, Buffalo, Charity Organization Society. 

• Thalhelmer, Gates, No. 1000 East Genesee street, Syracuse, Manager, State Indus- 

trial School. 

• Thomas, L. B., Syracuse, Principal, Danforth School. 

• Thomas, Hon. Ralph W., Hamilton, Commissioner, State Board of Charities. 

• Thompson, Mrs. F. A., Marcellus. 

• Thomson, Alice Page, No. 2195 Broadway, New York city, Superintendent, Sea 

Breeze; Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor. 

• Towne, Arthur W., No. 146 Holland street, Syracuse, Superintendent, Syracuse 

Boys* Club. 
Tozler, Mrs. Emily A., No. 17 Ross street, Batavla, Batavla Humane Society. 

• Tracy, Mrs. O. V., James street, Syracuse, Solvay Circle; Syracuse Hospital for 

Women and Children. 

• Trowbridge, Mrs. M. S., No. 330 Montgomery street, Syracuse, Superintendent. 

Women's Union. 
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* Tnck, Mrs. John Bennett, No. 301 Soath Beech street. Syracnse, President, Circle 

of Mero7. 

* Tnlly, Hon. James H., foot of Bast 26th street. New York city, Ck>mmi8sioner of 

PnbUc Charities. 

* Van Baalen, Mrs. Hannah, No. 704 Bast Jefferson street, Syracnse, Vice-President, 

United Hebrew Charities. 

* Van de V^^arker, Mabel Ely, No. 404 Fayette Park, Syracnse. 

* Van Duyn, Dr. Bdward 8., Syracnse, Syracnse State Institution for Feeble-Mlnded 

Children. 

* Van Epps, A. M., No. 206 Roberts avenne, Syracnse, Shelter for Unprotected Oiiis. 

* Vann, Mrs. Irvinsr O., No. 316 James street, Syracnse, Vice-President, Syracnse 

Employment Society; Vice-President, Syracnse Hospital for V^^omen and Chil- 
dren; Tmstee, Shelter for Unprotected Girls. 

* Vary, Mrs. D. A., Newark, State Charities Aid Association. 

*Va8sar, Rey. John E., No. 120 West ColTln street, Syracnse, Paator, Tabernacle 
Baptist Chnrch. 

* Veeder, Dr. M. A., Lyons. 

* Wade, Frank E., No. 310 Brysnt street, Buffalo, Charity Organization Society. 

* Waite, Miss Charlotte B., No. 206 Rol)erts aTenue» Syracnse, Housekeeper, Shelter 

for Unprotected Girls. 

* Wakeman, Arthur E., No. 61 Poplar street. Brooklyn, General Secretary, Brooklyn 

Children's Aid Society. 

* Walker, Mrs. U. C, No. 8 Massey avenue, Watertown, Superintendent, Bureau of 

Charities and Correction; Agent, Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 

* Wallis, William J., Western avenue and Robin street, Albany, Superintendent, 

Albany Orphan Asylum. 

* Warner, Mrs. J. W., No. 129 Main street, Oneida, Treasurer, Old Ladies' Home of 

Madison County. 

* Warner, William H., Syracuse, Syracuse State Institution for Feeble-Minded 

Children. 

* Weeden, Willis L., Frankfort, Inspector. State Board of Charities. 

Weeks, F. Delano, No. 45 William street. New York city. The Bdgewater Creche. 

* Weigel, Miss Elizabeth, No. 321 Douglas street, Syracuse, Principal, Clinton School. 

* Wells, Mrs. Arthur J., No. 116 Onondaga avenue, Syracuse, Humane Educational 

Society. 

* Wells, E. B., Clyde, State Charities Aid Association. 

* Welshe, Mrs. Annie M., No. 50 Wall street. Auburn, Superintendent, State Prison 

for Women. 
Wendell, Evert Jansen, No. 8 East S8th street. New York city, New York House of 
Refuge. 

* Whalen, Thomas J., No. 108 Morris street, Ogdensbnrg, Ogdensburg City Hospital 

and Orphan Asylum. 

* Wheaton, Mrs. Rachel E., The Moore, Syracuse. 

•Whedon, Mrs. George D., No. 360 West Onondaga street, Syracuse, First Vice- 
President, Crippled Children's Guild. 
Wheeler, Charles B., No. 306 Elmwood avenue, Buffalo, City of Buffalo. 

* Whelan, Martin L., No. 1022 Sixth avenue, Troy. Vice-President, Particular Coun- 

cil, Society of St. Vincent de Paul. 

* White, Prof. G. N., Syracnse. Principal. Elmwood School. 

* White, Miss Mabel T., No. 208 Comstock avenue, Syracuse, May Memorial Church. 
•White, Rev. William J., D. D., No. 98 Richards street, Brooklyn, Director of 

Catholic Charities of the Diocese of Brooklyn. 

* Whitney, Miss Jessamine S., Union, Student, Cornell University. 

* Wickes, W. K., Syracuse, Principal, Syracuse High School. 
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• Widdrln^on, Miss Ada P.. Syracuse, Syracuse State Institution for Feeble-Mlnded 

Children. 

• Wllber, John C, No. 301 West avenue, Buffalo. Manager, Thomas Asylum for 

Orphan and Destitute Indian Children. 

• Wilbur. Mrs. Emily P.. Syracuse, Syracuse State Institution for Feeble-Mlnded 

Children. 

• Wilkin, Hon. Robert J.. Brooklyn, Judge of Children's Court 

• Williams, Momay, No. 305 West 88th street, New York city, New York Juvenile 

Asylum; Member, Prison Association. 

• Williams, Mrs. Momay, No. 805 West 88th street, New York city. 

* Wiseman, Gates, No. 705 Bast Genesee street, Syracuse, United Jewish Charities. 
Wltbeck, Miss Mary L.. Spring avenue, Troy, Troy Orphan AsyluoL 

*Wood, Miss Alvira B., Syracuse, Syracuse State Institution for Feeble-Minded 
Children. 

♦ Wood, Carolyn J., No. 205 Highland avenue, Syracuse. 

♦Wood, Charles W., No. 206 Highland avenue, Syracuse, Secretary, Chamber of 

Commerce. 
Wood, James, Mt. Klsco, President, New York State Reformatory for Women. 

* Wood, Miss Olive, No. 416 James street, Syracuse. 

• Woodruff, Hon. Timothy L., No. 94 Blghth avenue, Brooklyn. 

* Worden, Byron, R.F.D. No. 4, Oswego, Oswego County Board of Supervisors. 

* Wright, Rev. Charles D., No. 240 Tennyson avenue, Syracuse. 

Wright, Charles F., No. 413 Warren street, Syracuse, Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows Home Association of Lockport. 

* Wurtenberg, Miss H. M., No. 16 Winter street, Buffalo, Erie County Agent for 

Placing Out De];>endent Children. 
Wyckoff, Clarence, Ithaca, George Junior Republic. 

* Yorke, William C, No. 181 East 123d street. New York city. Superintendent, Munici- 

pal Lodging House, Department of Public Charities. 

* Young, Miss Sarah P., Syracuse, Syracuse State Institution for Feeble-Minded 

ChUdren. 
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Report of Committee on OaGAinzATiON fob 1906. 

President, Nathan Bijur, 34 Nassau street, New York. 

Vice-Presidents, Hon, Charles Andrews, Syracuse; Danid 
B. Murphy, Eocheeter ; Hon. R. Fulton Cutting, 32 Nassau street, 
New York. 

Secretary, Hon. Qeorge McLaughlin, The Capitol, Albany. 

Assistant Secretaries, Wellington D. Ives^ The Capitol, Albany; 
Hon. P. H. Bird, 267 West Twenty-fifth street, New York; Portear 
B. Lee, 165 Swan street, Buffalo. 

Treasurer, Frank Tucier, 287 Fourth avenue, New YorL 



EXECUTIVB CoMMITTEEl 

Chairman, Nathan Bijur, President of the Conference, 34 
Nassau street, New York. 

Son. William P. Letchworth, LL.D., Ex-President of the Con- 
ference, Portage. 

Hon. Eobert W. de Forest, Ex-President of the Conference, 30 
Broad street. New York. 

Hon. William R. Stewart, Ex-Preeident of the ConfOTence, 31 
Nassau street, New York. 

Thomas M. Mulry, Ex-President of the Conference, 10 Perry 
street, New York. 

Eobert W. Hebberd, Ex-President of the Conference, the Capi- 
tol, Albany. 

Hon. George A. Lewis, 31 Erie County Bank Building, Buffalo. 

Hon. Simon W. Eosendale, 57 State street, Albany. 

George B. Robinson, 415 Broome street. New York. 

Hon. Gteorge McLaughlin, The Capitol, Albany. 

Frank Tucker, 287 Fourth avenue, New York. 
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Committee on the Care and Relief of Needy Families in 

Their Homes. 

Chairman, Dr. Lee K. Frankel, 356 Second avenue, New York 

William H. Allen, 105 East Twenty-second street, New York. 

Eva Booth, 120 West Fourteenth street, New York. 

James F. Boyle, 140 East Forty-fourth street. New York. 

Caryl Coleman, Pelham Manor. 

Frank P. Cunnion, 407 East One Hundred and Twentieth 
street. New York. 

Mrs. William Einstein, 121 East Fifty-seventh street, New 
York. 

Mrs. Henry L. Eisner, Fayette Park, Syracuse. 

Hon. Augustus Floyd, Moriches. 

Hon. Homer Folks, 105 East Twenty-second street, New YorL 

Edward J. Hussey, 340 Madison avenue, Albany. 

Redmond Keating, 506 East Eighty-fifth street, New York. 

Mrs. Max Landsberg, 420 Main street, Rochester. 

Clarence V. Lodge, Court House, Rochester. 

Rev. D. J. McMahon, 239 East Twenty-first street, New YorL 

Mrs. Jacob H. Schiflf, 965 Fifth avenue. New York 

COMMITI'EE ON DEPENDENT, NeGLECTED AND DELINQUENT 

Children. 

Chairman, William Church Osbom, 71 Broadway, New YorL 

Rev. Nelson H. Baker, West Seneca, 

Richard C. Baker, 1336 Lexington avenue, New YorL 

George R. Brown, Leake & Watts' Orphan House, Yonkers. 

Miss Mary Vida Clark, 105 East Twenty-second street, New 
York. 

Thomas F. Delaney, 711 Oswego street, Syracuse. 

John H. Hopkins, 50 Oxford street, Rochester. 

Lafayette L. Long, 241 Terrace, Buffalo. 

Nathaniel Myers, 25 Broad street, New York. 

Mrs. Frank Mason North, 121 West One Hundred and Twaity- 
second street. New York. 

R. R. Reeder, Hastings. 

Simon F. Rothschild, 241 Hancock street, Brooklyn. 
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Leo A. Schlitzer, 126 Franklin street, Eochester. 
Louis Stem, 101 Beekman street. New York. 
William J. Wallis, Western avenue and Robin street, Albany. 
Rev. William J. White, D. D., 286 Willoughby avenue, 
Brooklyn. 

Committee on the Sick and Mentally Defective. 

Chairman, Dr. William Mabon, The Capitol, Albany. 
Hon. R. C. Briggs, Rome. 
Rev. J. H. Conroy, Ogdensburg. 
Mrs. C. E. Crouse, 715 West Genesee street, Syracuse. 
Hon. Thomas Dunham, TJtica. 
Rev. Irving C. Fischer, New York. 

Dr. John F. FitzQerald, Kings County Hospital, Brooklyn. 
Mrs. L. E. Griffith, 146 Second street, Troy. 
Paul Kennaday, 105 East Twenty-second street, New York. 
Dr. Frederick Peterson, 4 West Fiftieth street, New York. 
Henry Solomon, 58 East Sixty-fifth street, New York. 
Hon. Enoch Vine Stoddard, M. D., 62 State street, Rochester. 
Hon. Myles Tiemey, 317 Riverside avenue. New York. 
Hon. James H. Tully, Foot of East Twenty-sixth street, New 
York. 

Isaac Wallach, 12 East Sixty-second street. New York. 
Mrs. Charles W. Winspear, Newark. 

Committee on Tbeatment of the Ceiminai*. 

Chairman, Hon. Samuel J. Barrows, 135 East Fifteenth street, 
New York. 

Frederic Almy, 165 Swan street, Buffalo. 

Mrs. W. W. Armstrong, Rochester. 

Edmond J. Butler, 102 West Forty-second street, New York. 

George Deyo, Dannemora. 

Mrs. Henry P. Griffin, White Plains. 

Samuel B. Hamburger, 141 Broadway, New York. 

Hon. Thomas W. Hynes, 1332 Pacific street, Brooklyn. 

Addison Johnson, Ossining. 

Hon. Francis J. Lantry, 148 East Twentieth street, New Y«rk. 
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Hon. Julius M. Mayer, 875 West On© Hundred and Twenty- 
third street, New York 

Hon. Thomas Murphy, 415 Jersey street, Buffalo. 
Alexander E. Orr, 102 Produce Exchange, New York. 
Mrs. Marda Chace Powell, Ghent 
Col. Joseph F. Scott, Elmira. 
Mrs. Annie M. Welshe, Auburn. 

Committee on Social Betterment. 

Chairman, Thomas M. Mulry, 10 Perry street. New York 

Dr. David Blaustein, 197 East Broadway. New York. 

Eev. J. Devlin, Chateaugay. 

Miss Bertha Frensdorf, 725 Harrison street, Syracuse. 

Miss N. Orant, Bochester. 

Mrs. S. E. Guggenheim, 743 Fifth avenue. New York. 

Miss Emily S. Holmes, 424 Adams street^ Buffalo. 

Miss Mary P. McHugh, 263 Hamilton street, Albany. 

Mrs. Joseph J. O'Donohue, 5 East Sixty-ninth street, New 
York. 

Eev. A. V. V. Eaymond, D. D., Schenectady. 

Miss Julia Eichman, 139 East Seventy-second street, New 
York. 

Hon. M. J. Scanlan, 61 Chambers street, New YorL 

Mrs. Mary K. Simkhovitch, 26 Jones street. New YorL 

Martin L. Whelan, 1022 Sixth avenue, Troy. 

Eev. Leighton Williams, 312 West Fifty-fourth street. New 
York. 

Hon. Timothy L. Woodruff, 94 Eighth avenue, Brooklyn. 

CoMMPrTEB ON ENFORCEMENT OF LaW AND ELIMINATION OF 

Politics in Charitable and Correctional Wore:. 

Chairman, Dr. William O. Stillman, 287 State street, Albany. 

A. T. Baldwin, 1913 West (Jeneeee street, Syracuse. 

John J. Barry, 1169 Boston avenue. New YorL 

Charles Cauley, 61 Sophia street, Eochester. 

Edward T. Devine, 105 East Twenty-second street, New York. 

Mrs. A. Falker, 609 East Genesee street, Syracusa 
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Eev. Adolph Guttman, 102 Walnut place, Syracuse. 
Robert Hunter, 287 Fourth avenue. New York. 
E. Fellows Jenkins, 297 Fourth avenue, New York. 
George McAneny, 19 East Forty-ninth street. New York. 
Hon. Dennis McCarthy, 217 South Salina street, Syracusa 
W. J. Mcdusky, 516 Court street, Syracuse. 
Thomas C. Smith, 19 East Seventy-fifth street, New York. 
Howard Townsend, 32 Liberty street, New York. 
Hon. Robert J. Wilkin, 148 Henry street, Brooklyn. 
Momay Williams, 305 West Eighty-eighth street. New York. 
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Adame, Myron S., Bocheeter 82 

Almy, Frederic Baffalo i 62, mK 191, 258 

Aiidi^wa, Hon. Oharles, Syracuse 4 

Awngtirong, Hon. William W., Rochester 2«M), 262, 258^ 269 

Bernstein, Dr. Oharlee, Bwne 299 

BettB, Bev. F. W., Syracuse 19 

Bijiir, Nathan. New York 289 

Blanstein, Dr. David, New York 51 

Bnck, wmiami Bradf<wd, Albany 147 

G&lthrop, Bey. Samuel B., Syracme 110 

Carstens, C. a, New York. 58, 195 

Olime, Bev. Michael, Syracnse 1 

Oovlll, Mra D. L., New Ybrk Ill, 210 

Davis, Miss Katharine Bement, Bedford 54 55 

Devine, Edward T., New York 162, 168, 106, 194, 268, 257, 268, 269 

260, 261 

Drum, Prof. Obarles R, Syracuse 26, 55 

Barp, Prof. Edwin L., Syracose 59, 168 

Fetter, Prof. Frank A., Ithaca 212, 219, 227, 288, 284, 240, 258, 255 

269, 262, 26S 

Fitzgerald, Bev. J. J., New York 193 

Folks, Hon. Homer, New York.. 252, 261, 262, 804 

Fowler, Ghaites S., Albany 219, 220 

Frankel, Dr. Lee K 85, 119 

George, William B., FreevlUe 42, 56, 210 

Guttman, Bev. Adolph, Syracuse <. .71, 86, 104 

Hadlock, Dr. James W., Oswego 169, 162 

Hall, FrediCTic O., New York 65, 56 

Hamilton, Prof. James H., New York 21, 26, 82, 42, 47, 51 

Hebberd, Bobert W., Albany 1, 4, 10, 19, 20, 60^ 89, 90, 131, 170 

210, 211, 212, 269, 270, 306 

HiU, Dr. Bobert W., Albany 234, 253 

Hillis, Charles D., New York 99 

Howard, Dr. Charles F., BlmJra 74, 84, 86, 87 

Howard, Dr. Eugene H., Bochester 271, 277, 287, 290, 291, 299, 304, 306 

Lamb, Dr. Bobert B., Dannemi(»ra. 2S7 

Landsberg, Bev. Max, D. D., BochesDer 57, 61, 170, 187, 210 

Lee, Porter B., Buffalo 106 

Letchworth, William Pryor, LL. D., Portage 90 
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Lewis. Dr. P. Park, Buffalo 138, 152 

Lewis, George A., Buffalo 126, 169, 170, 178, 187, 191, 195, 205, 210 

Lindsay, Prof. Samoel McOtme, Philadelphia, Pa 47, 58 

Loomis, Frank M., Buffalo.. 253, 262, 263 

McLaughlin, Hon. Gecorge, Albany 80, 212, 255 

HcMahoQ, Bey. Dennis J., New York 89, 91, 131, 163, 178, 211 

Mayer, Hon. JuUus M., New York 61, 71, 74, 80, 84, 87, 88 

Mnlvey, Bev. Thomas J., BrooUyn 68 

Mnrpihy, Daniel B., Bochester 291 

O'Brian, John Lord, Buffalo 227 

Osborne, John H., Aobom 265 

Potter, Daniel O., New York 131, 138, 147, 152, 153, 156, 169, 162 

163, 166, 16% 170 

Proudfit, Alexander O., New Yoi* 88, 165 

Boeder, B. B., Hastings-on-the-HudBoo 91 

Bogers, Hon. James T., Binghamton 233, 234, 255, 260, 261, 262, 269 

Bnssell, Dr. Wllllaim U, Poughkeepsie 277, 278 

Sadler, Hon. Jotm W., Syiracnse 2 

Schaefer, Miss Bmilie G., Syracuse 194 

Smith, Bey. Samuel G., St Paul, Minn 90 

Spalding, Bey. George B., Syracuse 20 

Spratllng, Dr. William P., Sonyea 290, 304 

Stewart, Hon. William Bhinelander, New York. 240 

StUlman, Dr. WilMam O., Albany 58. 87, 112, 124 

Tully, Hon. James H., New York 153 

Wade, Frank B., Buffalo • 205 

Wakeman, Arthor B., Brooklyn 128 

White, Bey. William J., D. D., Brooklyn 156 

Williams, Mornay, New York 54, 91, 99, 108, 109, 111, 112, U9 

124, 130, 131 
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Aaron, Rabbi Israel, D. D., Buffalo , vli 

Adams, Myron E., Rochester 32, 48, 4$, 50 

Addresses by: 

Andrews, Hon. Charles, Syracuse 4 

Hebberd, Hon. Robert W., Albany 10 

Sadler, Hon. John W., Syracuse 2 

Adjournment of: 

First session 20 

Second session 60 

Third sessk>n 89 

FoiH^h session 131 

Fifth session 170 

Sixth session 210 

Seventh sessk>n 260 

Eighth session 306 

Adult Blind, State Commission to Investigate Condition of 138, 142 

145, 146, 147, 149, 150, 151 

AduJt Probation Law 209 

^:tioIogy of insanity 290, 291 

AUen, William H., New York v«, 327 

Ailing, Joseph T., Rochester viii 

Almshouse system of the State 18 

Almy, Frederic, Buffalo viii, 20, 52, 130, 184, 191, 193, 207, 253, 270, 328 

Altman, Mrs. Henry, Buffalo vil, 9S 

American Social Science Association, Washington ^ 158 

Andrews, Hon. Charles, Syracuse viii, Ix, x, 4, 247, 326 

Andrews, Mrs. Charles W., Syracuse Ix 

Armstrong, Hon. William W., Rochester 240, 252, 258, 250 

Armstrong, Mrs. WlUiam W., Rochester 328 

Assistant secretaries: 

Conference of 1904 vli 

Conference of 1905 326 

Associated Charities of Syracuse 204, 270 

Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor, New York. .185, 208 

Atlanta National Conference 168, 166 

Bacon, Francis E., Syracuse ix 

Baker, Rev. Nelson H., West Seneca vil, 327 

Baker, Richard C, New York vii, 98, 327 

Baldwin, A. T., Syracuse ix, 329 

Barlow. Hon. Peter P., New York 135 
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Barnes, Mrs. James, Syracuse i 

Barrows, Hon. Samuel J., New York .65, 328 

Barry, Jolm J., New York vlll, 329 

Baum, Dr. H. C, Syracuse ix 

Beach, Mrs. William A., Syracuse ix 

Belden, Mrs. James M., Syracuse.. ix, 90 

Bellevue Ho«^tal, New York 76 

Bellomont, Richard, Governor of New York in 1699 12 

Bender, Hon. Harry H., Albany 7 

Benediction by Rev. George B. Spalding, Syracuse 20 

Bernstein, Dr. Charles, Rome vlii, 299 

Betts, Rev. F. W., Syracuse Ix, x, 19 

Betts, S. T., Syracuse ix, x 

Bigelow, Mrs. Lewis, Rochester vii, 98 

Bijur, Nathan, New York u vii, 20, 65, 211, 269, 326 

Binghamton State Hospital for the Insane 241, 273 

Bird, Hon. Patrick H., New York .vlil, 326 

Black, Hon. EVank S., Troy 256 

Blaustein, Dr. David, New York viii, 51, 52, 53, 329 

Board of Alienists, New York 262 

Booth, Miss Eva, New York 327 

Boston Associated Charities 196 

Boyle, James F., New York 327 

Brace, Charles Lorlng, New York 101 

Bradley, Mrs. J. I., Syracuse ix 

Brady, Paul T., Syracuse vii, ix, 98 

Briggs, Hon. Rodolphus C, Roane 328 

British Royal Commission 167 

Brockway, Z. R., Blmlra 74, 76 

Bronner, Mrs. Henry, Syracuse ix 

Brooklyn Society for tfhe Prevention of Cruelty to Children. . .118, 124, 128 

Brooks, Dean J. B., Syracuse ix 

Brooks, John Graham, author of The Social Unrest 158 

Brown, George R., Yonkers 327 

Bruce, Dr. Hortense V., Hudson viii 

Brumelkamp, Mrs. Jessie B., Syracuse Ix 

Buck, William Bradford, Albany 147 

Buffalo Charity Organization Society 106, 109, 204, 205, 207, 208 

Buffalo State Hospital for the Insane 241 

Bull, Clarence E., Syracuse ix 

Burlingame, Mrs. Walter A., Syracuse ix 

Burrlll, Harvey D., Syracuse Ir 

Bushnell, Miss Sophia, Watertown Ix 

Butler, Edmond J., New York vii, 64, 208, 328 

Butler, Miss Mary Marshall, Yonkenr yiil 
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Bycheatric Institute, New York 291 

By-Laws of the New York State Conference of Charities and Cor- 
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